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Editor  &  Publisher 


"Sun-Times  political  coverage  operates 
under  an  umbrella  of  protection  from 
political  influences  and  partisan  ambition. 
Writers  of  political  news  are  solely  obligated 
to  writing  the  news  and  to  do  so  with 
sophistication  and  by  avoiding  political 
cliche  thinking. 

We  operate  in  writing  political  news  on 
the  theory  not  that  Democrats  are  good 
and/or  Republicans  are  good  but  that 
the  two-party  system  is  good  and  should  be 
preserved.  This  system  is  best  preserved 
or  improved  if  both  parties  are  strong.  So 
we  are  not  partisan  in  writing  politics 
for  the  Sun-Times. 

We  have  respect  for  the  'professionals’  in 
politics  as  one  has  respect  for  professionally 
skilled  physicians,  lawyers  or  businessmen. 
And  we  become  distressed  and  are 
inclined  to  criticize  amateurish  political 


activity ...  or  to  show  it  up  as  amateurish. 

Although  our  editorial  page  may  have 
endorsed  a  certain  candidate,  our  political 
analysis,  without  restraint,  may  well  reveal 
his  practical  weaknesses  and  the  forces 
that  may  defeat  him.  We  do  not  'protect’ 
our  endorsees  in  the  news  columns  any¬ 
more  than  we  try  to  shoot  them  down. 

We  do  not  think  we  are  particularly 
noble  but  only  routinely  competent 
reporters  when  we  reveal  rascals  or  discover 
heroes.  We  are  not  'hatchet  men’  but  believe 
in  cultivating  contacts  that 
will  supply  us  with  public-  [ 
serving  information. 

Above  all,  we  do  not  ,  k*  *1 

sneer,  regarding  that  as 
journalistic  amateurishism.’’^^^’^^^P2^^^b 

Sun-Times  Political  Editor. 


Andthat  goes 
forthete^of 

our  tepwong, 

too  0  Chicago  SunTimes 


The  most  essential  ingredients^ 
of  a  **  Quality*’  market  is 
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Leads  all  other  metro  areas  in 
New  York  State  with  40%  of 
all  households  having  incomes 
of  $10,000  and  over. 
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Income  per  Household  Now  $10,929  Up  28.8%  in  last  3  Years 

The  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News  .  ,  .  Number  one 
newspapers  morning  and  afternoon  in  the  Metro  Area  and  23- 
County  Capitaland.  On  Sunday,  the  Times-Union  gives  exclusive 
coverage  from  New  York  to  Montreal. 

Source:  S.  M.  Survt'y  Buyinj*  Power  19f)B 


Buy  the  Quality  Papers 
In  a  Quality  Market 


TIME  N I  □  N  The  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS 


THE  HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS  in  ALBANY  •  Represented  nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


one  for  the 
money 


In  1967,  72% 
of  all  Baltimore 
department  store 
advertising  ran 
in  the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers  know 
that,  in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore- 
one  of  the  few 
major  markets 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ornnsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


What  makes 
BUNN 

Tying  Machines 

so  new 

and  different? 

They’re  safer... all  moving  parts  are 
fully  enclosed. 

They're  quieter... direct  motor  drive  eliminates 
noisy  mechanical  clutch. 

They're  easier  to  use . . .  the  easily  positioned 
foot  control  switch  is  a  case  in  point. 

And  there’s  a  lot  more... 
fully  covered 
in  BULLETIN  141. 

Send  for  it.  FREE. 


B.  H.  BUNN  COMPANY 

7605  Vincennes  Avenue 
Department  EP 
Chicago,  Illinois  60620 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

1 5- 1 6— Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar.  College  ol 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg 

17- 2I — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Hilton  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

18- I9 — Seminar  for  Publishers,  Editors.  Chief  News  Executives  (newspapers 
under  50,000),  American  Press  Institute,  New  York. 

20-22 — Texas  Press  Association.  Motor  Inn,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

20- 23 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association 
Seminar.  Hotels  Ambassador.  Chicago. 

21- 22 — Pennsylvania  AP  Managing  Editors.  Holiday  Inn  (West).  Allentown 
Pa. 

2I-22 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel.  Hot  Springs. 

2I-22 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Salishan  Lodge,  Glen- 
eden  Beach. 

2 1 -22 — California  Editors  Conference.  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 
21-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake 
NJ. 

23-25 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Island  Inn,  West- 
bury.  N.Y. 

23-25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Waum- 
bek  Inn.  Jefferson,  N.H. 

23-27— International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Flamingo  Hotel, 
Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

24- 28 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Brown  Hotel.  Louisville, 

27-29 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Lake 
Tahoe  Hotel,  Incline  Village,  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev. 

27-30 — Louisiana  Sports  Writers  Association.  Chateau  Charles  Motor  Hotel, 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

30-July  3 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Americans 
Hotel,  Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

JULY 

7-1 1 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Portland  Hilton.  Portland,  Ore. 

7- 19 — Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  American  Press 

Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

11- 13 — Alabama  Press  Association.  British  Colonial  Hotel,  Nassau,  the 
Bahamas. 

12 -  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  3.  Holiday 
Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

18-20 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach. 

26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  4.  Centre  Hill 
Country  Club,  State  College.  Pa. 

26-27 — NNA  Western  Regional  Suburban  Newspaper  Seminar,  Ramada 
Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

AUGUST 

2-3 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines.  Grove 
Park  Inn.  Asheville,  N.C. 

2-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Cleveland. 

4-6— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

4- 9 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association  ad¬ 

vanced  management  seminar.  Alrlie  House.  Warrenton,  Va. 

8- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Web  Offset  Clinic. 

Lycoming  Hotel,  Williamsport. 

11-13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Eastern  Division.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

1 1-16 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Land  'O  Lakes,  Wis. 

/7-24 — United  States,  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Valpariso, 
Valpariso,  Indiana. 

23-25 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bay  Shore  Inn,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C. 

25- 29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans. 

SEPTEMBER 

5 -  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  5.  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club,  Pittsburgh. 

6- 8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 

13- 15 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Muehlebach  Ho¬ 
tel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 18 — Western  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper  Park  Lodge,  Jasper, 
Alta. 

16- 17 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 
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Y’ork."  (Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.)  Sec¬ 
ond  class  imstaKe  paid  at  East  Stroudsburit,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered 
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A  Different  Kind  of  Crisis 

for  the  Cities 

1 


A.merica’s  rural  electrics  are  concerned  about 
the  crisis  in  our  cities.  It  is  a  crisis  that  affects 
us  all,  whether  we  live  in  the  over-burdened  city 
or  the  opportunity-starved  rural  areas. 

As  we  have  noted  before,  it  is  a  crisis  made 
up  of  inadequate  facilities  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  swelling  population,  created  in  great  part 
by  the  migration  of  people  from  the  countryside 
to  the  city.  Many  electric  power  systems  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  demands, 
and  this  contributes  to  the  urban  crisis. 

Another  electric  power  blackout  is  the  last 
thing  the  people  in  cities  need  this  summer. 
But  once  again  many  of  them  will  hold  their 
breath  as  the  demand  for  electricity  rises  with 
the  temperature. 

They  fear  a  repeat  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  two  summers  when  several  cities,  and  entire 
regions,  felt  the  sudden  paralysis  that  hits  when 
lights  go  off,  elevators  and  air  conditioners  stop, 
communications  are  disrupted  and  normal  city 
functions  cease. 


This  recurring  summertime  electric  power 
crisis  destroys  the  myth  that  America  has  an 
over-abundance  of  electricity,  readily  available 
whenever  and  wherever  needed. 

We  need  all  the  electric  power  that  can  be 
generated  by  all  suppliers  —  commercial,  public 
and  cooperative  —  and  the  kind  of  high-capacity 
transmission  system  that  will  instantly  put  the 
power  where  it’s  needed. 

Rural  electrics  have  traditionally  supported 
a  comprehensive  program  to  assure  everyone  — 
in  the  cities  and  in  the  countryside  —  of  an 
abundant,  dependable  supply  of  electricity.  We 
believe  one  answer  lies  in  the  creation  of  power 
pools  with  adequate  capacity  to  prevent  the  cas¬ 
cading  power  failure  that  has  now  become  so 
familiar. 

This  summer,  dependable  electric  power 
may  be  more  important  than  ever  in  averting 
another  crisis  in  our  cities. 
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benefits 


AMERICA’S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


r  Co.i 


For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  2(KK)9 
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A  lot  of  people  think 
gravure  automatically 
means  a  million-run  or 
more. 

Nobody  at  Springfield 
Gravure  does. 

We've  mace  the  shorl-run  gra¬ 
vure  job  a  forceful  new/  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  (We'll  make  a  run 
as  small  as  25.000.) 

It's  ideal  for  any  size  market . . . 
and  lets  you  get  full-color  maga¬ 
zine  quality  while  you're  doing  it. 
Springfield's  short-run  preprint 
capability  offers  a  great  new  way 
to  make  products  come  alive  in 
newspapers. 

What's  your  unique  marketing 
need?  Springfield  Gravure  might 
be  the  answer.  Be  sure  you  get 
all  the  facts.  Contact  a  Spring- 
field  Gravure  representative  now: 


SPRINGFIELD 

GRAVURE  CORPORATION 
subsidiAfy  of  <  »  >%  v*  1  o 

1940  Commerce  Rd..  Springfield,  Ohio  45501 
Phone  513/325-2491 

In  New  York:  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
Phone  212/689-6796 
In  Chicago:  205  W.  Wacker  Or. 

Phone  312/726-6  3  39 
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Compiled 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  By  Don  Maley  j 

.A.\  INDI.-W.-VI’OI.I."^  KK.VDKIf,  oliviously  a  of  the  Ceritol 

&  Kockin^chair  Set,  submitted  a  froiit-page  slon  from  the  Indian- 
apalis  Saturday  Star,  a  weekly  newspaper,  dated  -Xiifj.  7,  1880,  to 
Indianapolis  Star  columnist  Lowell  Nussbaum.  The  clipjdng  showed 
that  newspapers  are,  have  always  been,  ami  will  always  be 
seeking  improvement.  Lnder  tbe  beading:  “Tbe  Herald  Wants  to 
See,"  the  story  listed  such  items  as: 

A  councilman  with  (thick  enough  to  introduce  an  ordinance  for 
the  licensing  of  cats. 

More  honest  men  and  fewer  d-— d  rast  als.  II  on  !  II  hat  lanf;uaf:e! 
Noting  orators  who  know  when  to  close  their  gab  shop. 

-All  sinecure  olhces  and  useless  (lositions  abolisht‘d. 

Fewer  street  corner  loafers. 

Lady  ushers  in  the  churches. 

\  few  slanderous  tongues  jtalsied. 

tS*  4!*  4!* 


THE  GAIAESTON  (TF]\.)  D  ULY  \EII  S  recently  carried  this 
story  about  us  news|>a|»er  (leople  under  tbe  heading  “News  IVo|>le 
Ileal  Nervous'/":  The  movies  and  television  often  d*■(tict  news|»a(ier 
(leoiile  as  harassed,  fast-living  characters  always  working  on  big 
'tories  minutes  before  deadline.  That's  not  tbe  case  at  all.  Vet,  a|i- 
(larently  newsmen  live  more  dangerously  than  one  might  imagine. 
\  I’llffM I.NE.NT  (isychologist  re|»orted  to  a  meeting  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  New  A  ork  recently  that  news(ia|>crinen  had  the  highest 
an\i«-ty  level  of  any  Amcrii  an  occu|tational  grou|>  whii  h  he  had 
studied  so  far.  He  said  newsmen  were  even  more  anxious  than  navy 
Irogmen,  (lilots  in  training  and  business  executives.  7’/ic  /c«r  of 
sounding  like  an  idiot  in  print  must  !»•  firratnr  than  the  frar  of 
limit  nine,  lianiine  dralh  in  a  rrash  or  eoine  han/.  rnpt,  a  psyrholo- 
eist  niieht  ronrludr. 


I  NDFII  THF.  HFADlNi;  "\  FOl  IITII  F.STATF  LFf.FNI),"  Al 
Hlank  of  the  Ehihtdflphia-Evrnin^-Sunility  l{ulli’tin  writes:  “’Hie 
l^tar  is  Kansas  (Jity  and  Kansas  (Jity  is  the  .Star.  This  news|)a|>cr  is 
called  a  giant  in  the  field  of  journalism.  It  is  a  crusading  newspa[icr 
that  has  great  dignity.  The  Kansas  City  Star  is  uni<|ue  today  because 
it  iisiiallv  maintains  tra<lition  of  one  column  headlines.  It  believes 
that  substance  is  more  important  than  form  or  lormat,  that  balance 
i'  more  important  than  speed,  that  de|tth  takes  (trecedeiice  over 
l»iiticlt  anil  color,  and  that  act  itracy  is  the  ituisl  itttportanl  itigredietil 
of  all."  \l  conliiitied:  “When  World  War  Two  was  over,  litt*  Star 
!incharacteristicall>  announced  the  fact  to  its  readers  with  an  eight- 
column  banner  headline.  The  publisher  was  dismayed,  however.  He 
re|iorledly  called  the  new  -  etiitor  on  the  carjiet  and  asked  the  reason 
lor  the  big  dis(day.  I'he  editor  -aid  the  story  rated  the  spread.  The 
story  was  the  biggest  one  of  our  time.  In-  saiil.  The  (ndtlisher  gasjied. 
Ht  declared:  ‘Hut  we  were  saving  that  banner  for  the  second  coming 
of  ('.lirisl.'  " 

MOOT  <.<»MI'AI{IS<f\ 

Television  may  prove  eoinpt-lilioii 
Itiil  newspapers  (ion'l  rt'-riin  repetition! 

- Frank  Oel-V  itt 


UNION  PACIFIC 


NEWS 


CALL  US 


OMAHA 

Ed  Schafer  (402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

George  Skorney  (503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

Paul  Harrison  (213)  685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

C.  R.  Rockwell  (801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

W.  G  Burden  (212)  732-6109  or 

Ridgewood.  N.J  (201)  445-0340 

W.  R.  Moore 

General  Director  ol  Public  Relations 
Omaha  Nebr  60102 
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iLht  iUobtle  Remoter 


304  Government  Street>-Mobile,  Alabama 
Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Press  Rrmster 


210  Delmas  Avenue,  Pascagoula  Mississippi 
Evening  (except  Saturday)  Sunday 


OVERAGE 

Concentrated  in 
this  exploding  .  .  . 
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MARKET 

Additional  circulation  in  fifteen  Ala¬ 
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Represented  Nationally  By  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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Confusing  Decisions 

III  January  the  I'.S.  Disirid  (imirt  of  .Vppeals  lor  the  Distritt  ol  (io- 
hiinhia,  in  denying  a  |>reliininary  injiiiution  to  the  I.iherty  I.olibt  lo 
restrain  Drew  I'earsoii  Iroin  piihlishiiig  iiiaierial  allegetlly  stolen  Iroin 
the  I.ohhv’s  hies  l)\  a  loriner  eni|)lo\e.  sialetl:  "  I  he  toiirts  ina\  not 
review  the  manner  in  whidi  a  news|)a|)ernian  obtains  his  inlonnation 
and  nia\  not  restraiti  the  ptiblitation  ol  news.  ...  It  woiilil  he  a  l;ii- 
readiing  limibition  on  the  freedom  ol  the  puss  iftotirls  were  endowed 
with  the  |)ower  to  review  the  m;inner  in  whidi  the  press  oht;iins  its 
inlormalion  and  ((luld  restrain  the  publication  of  news.  .  .  .” 

(iranietl.  the  ruling  was  made  in  response  to  an  application  lor  an 
injunction  to  restrain  publication  but  the  court  said  clearly  that  it 
tould  not  "leview  the  inaiiner  in  which  the  press  (newspaperman) 
ohtains  its  inlormalion.”  It  seems  to  have  a  heating  on  whether  a 
foiiri  can  force  a  reporter  to  tell  how  and  fiom  whom  he  obtained  its 
inloiiiialion. 

It  becomes  a  little  ccMifiising,  therefore,  when  the  Siiprenie  (lotirt 
of  the  rnii(*cl  .States  leftises  lo  review  the  cc»niem|)l  of  ccmri  coiiviciion 
of  .\nneile  Hiichanan  who  refused  to  give  an  Oiegoii  grand  jury  the 
names  of  |K‘rsons  who  had  given  her  inloiiiialion  lor  her  story  on  the 
u.se  of  marijuana  on  the  I'liiversiiy  of  Oregon  campus. 

Siirelv,  our  courts  can't  be  that  far  apart  in  their  ihinking.  Some 
Stales  grant  legal  prciiection  lo  reporters  lo  withhold  the  names  of  their 
inforiiiatils,  and  some  do  not.  Perhaps  some  day  the  I’.S.  Supreme 
(amri  will  acce  pt  a  case  and  face  this  issue  sc|iiarely. 


Paid~in~full  Vacations 

A  view  of  things  to  come  in  future  labor  negotiations  appears  in  a 
new  roniract  demand  proposed  by  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
Instead  of  “double  time  for  overtime”  it  will  be  “double  pay  for  vaca¬ 
tion  |H‘ricMls.”  One  Guild  roniract  now  on  file  with  the  United  .Automo¬ 
bile  Workers  provides  .S75  per  week  extra  for  vacations. 

']  he  only  juslifuation  for  this  new  claim  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  perscjii  should  reiiirn  broke  from  a  vacation.  Maybe  in 
our  new  and  wonderful  great  society  there  are  sound  reasons  why 
emploves  should  be  given  aIl-e\|H*iises-paicl  vacations  without  having 
to  underwrile  any  of  the  exjK'iise  for  their  own  pleasures.  It  is  a  noble 
idea  and  evervone  on  the  maiiagemeni  team  would  like  lo  have  the 
same  privilege. 

Hut  like  all  of  these  things  it  tomes  down  lo  the  nilly-grilly  of  who 
is  going  to  pav  for  it  and  how.  I’llinialely  it  tcuild  mean  that  salaiv 
costs  could  triple  during  the  vacation  nionihs — regular  vacation  pa\, 
plus  the  extra  pay,  plus  the  pay  for  the  replatenient  to  keep  the  slioj) 
running. 
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the  profession,  hut  many  of  them  no  doiiht 
would  still  have  dithciilty  writing  a  good 
lead  paragraph — let  alone  know'  what  one 
is! 

A  few  educators,  concerned  by  this 
problem,  have  even  proposed  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  journalism  school,  one  that 
would  he  truly  relevant  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  contemporary  journalist.  In  such 
a  school,  the  student  woidd  take  the  tra¬ 
ditional  assortment  of  liberal  arts  courses, 
hut  each  course  would  be  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  disciplined  journalist. 

In  an  economics  class,  for  instance,  in¬ 
stead  of  learning  how  to  plot  profit  maxi¬ 
mization  on  a  graph,  the  student  would 
be  required  to  write  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  articles  on  inflation,  the  industrial 
sector,  the  previous  year's  fiscal  policy, 
and  so  forth.  All  of  the  student's  courses 
would  be  taught  with  this  approach.  I 
for  one  would  whole-heartedly  subscribe 
to  such  a  curriculum. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  newspapers 
must  reward  capable  journalism  students 
with  good  jobs  and  good  pay.  They  mtist 
offer  work  that  is  challenging  and  allows 
for  creativity.  In  short,  they  must  give 
young  people  an  incentive  for  using  their 
“news  nose." 

On  paper,  then,  the  solution  appears 
elementary.  Yet  we  know  that  someone 
must  cover  the  I*.  T.  A.  meetings  and 
write  the  obituaries — and  if  not  the  re¬ 
cent  graduate,  then  who?  Indeed,  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  the  assignment 
editor  is  often  regarded  as  a  highly  ttn- 
|iopular  individtial  by  the  recent  J-school 
grad. 

Nevertheless,  newspaper  managements 
must  lake  it  upon  themselves  to  court  the 
talent  (however  limited  it  might  be)  that 
is  presently  graduating  from  our  journal¬ 
ism  schools. 

When  able  and  dedicated  journalism 
students  are  being  turned  back  at  the 
front  door,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  stu¬ 
dents;  it  is  with  the  entire  profession 


and  with  the  schools  of  joinnalism. 

Indeed,  one  might  legitimately  argue 
that  the  students  are  not  leaving  the  pro- 
fessitm — the  profession  is  leaving  them. 

A  few  individual  newspapers  and  sev¬ 
eral  newspaper  chains  have  been  notable 
leaders  in  gabbing  up  the  good  students. 
But  there  is  still  a  very  long  way  to  go. 
Most  newspapers  have  yet  to  learn  that 
to  get  the  talented  students  after  they 
graduate,  they  must  hire  these  students 
during  the  summers  while  they  are  still 
preparing  for  a  college  degree. 

Besides,  such  a  mutual  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  working  press  and  the  journal¬ 
ism  .schools  could  produce  a  marginal 
benefit.  Let's  face  it:  an  abundant  crop  of 
talented  young  journalists  on  the  staff 
would  do  wonders  for  the  disposition  of 
anv  editor! 

II.  CHAKLF..S  NEl'HAUS 
Lake  Hiawatha,  N.J. 

(The  writer  is  a  Journalism  major  at 
Ohio  Ihiiiersity.) 


J.STlll)E>T\S  COMFI^AINT 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  job  was 
mine.  When  I  had  sent  a  resume  to  the 
newspaper  in  February  re(|uesting  sum¬ 
mer  employment,  the  editor  replied  with 
a  letter  that  gave  me  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  1  would  be  working  for  him  in 
a  few  months. 

oil  stand  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  our  other  ap|)licants,”  he  wrote.  “I’m 
sure  we  can  work  something  out.” 

In  .litne  1  was  still  looking  for  a  job. 
And  when  I  contacted  that  same  news¬ 
paper  for  perhaps  the  iimteenth  time, 
they  ai'ted  as  if  my  application  had  never 
reacheil  their  office. 

“I'm  sorry,”  said  one  of  the  secretaries. 
“We  hired  all  of  our  summer  student  re¬ 
porters  out  of  the  business  school  in 
town.” 

It's  precisely  such  a  reception  that 
makes  us  journalism  majors  wonder  if 
it's  all  worth  it.  Here  we  are,  pumping 
money  into  a  college  education  in  order 
to  h'arn  the  skills  of  the  profession  and 
to  glean  a  background  in  the  liberal  arts, 
and  we  are  summarily  shunned  by  the 
working  pre.ss. 

It  is  discouraging,  to  say  the  least,  to 
read  in  the  trade  journals  that  there  is 
a  dearth  of  qualified  journalism  students, 
only  to  discover  that  completely  un¬ 
trained  persons  are  regularly  taken  on 
as  newspaper  reporters. 

I’arl  of  the  problem  may  be  attributed 
to  the  nation’s  journalism  schotds. 
Though  they  consistently  gripe  that  the 
profession  as  a  whole  has  failed  to  suj»- 
port  them,  many  of  the  si-hools  maintain 
a  standard  that  hardly  merits  that  support. 

When  compared  to  the  universities’ 
other  areas  of  academic  endeavor,  the 
journalism  curriculum  has  always  been 
relatively  unchallenging.  Frankly,  it  has 
in  loo  many  instances  been  a  “Mickey 
Mouse”  major. 

Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  number  of  “jocks”  (athletes) 
majoring  in  journalism.  .\nd  maybe  that 
is  why  so  many  other  stmlents  who  are 
undecided  about  their  future,  when 
pressed  to  declare  a  major,  will  acqui¬ 
esce.  “Okay,”  they  say,  “I’ll  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist.” 

The  residt  is  (d)vious.  .\  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  <  (dlege  journalism  grads  not  only 
have  no  intention  of  going  on  to  work  in 
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>9s  predicted  in  the  early  sixties 

METRO  SAN  JOSE  NOW  THE  MARKEI 

For  those  who  sell  or  advertise  anything  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  it  would  be  well  to  recognize  the 
changes  in  the  marketing  potentials  that  have  devel¬ 
oped  so  far  in  the  sixties. 

Old  concepts,  especially  those  concerning  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  are  generally  in  error  and  decisions  made  on  such 
premises  can  not  only  become  expensive  but  equally 
important,  cause  failure  to  reach  desired  goals  or  esti¬ 
mated  quotas. 

It  would  also  be  well  to  remember  in  the  past  two 
decades,  only  4  metro  markets  in  America  have  en¬ 
joyed  continued,  uninterrupted  growth.  Metro  San  Jose 
is  one.  As  a  result  it  has  become  the  quality  market 
in  Northern  California  with  a  population  that  now 
exceeds  1,000,000. 

The  comparison  tables  illustrate  the  fantastic  growth 
of  Metro  San  Jose  and  its  marketing  importance  to 
the  Bay  Area. 

In  a  "nutsheU"  Metro  San  Jose  offers... 

1.000,000  plus  population 

Average  annual  net  income  per  family  -  $11,711 

Sales  in  excess  of  $172  billion 

'I'o  reacli  the  prosperous,  well  edu¬ 
cated  families  liviitfi  in  this  e\er- 
^rowiiifi  market  you  need  the  San 
dose  Mercury  and  News  which  hap¬ 
pily  tio  into  2  out  of  .2  homes.  Out¬ 
side  papers  reach  only  1  in  7.  'I'hese 
"slats”  shown  on  the  opposite  page 
again  prove  it's  a  good  idea  (()••••••••••' 


MERCURY 

AiNEWS 

San  Jose, California 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 
O’MAR  A  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 


EIG  GIANT  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  -  LESS  EATING  &  DRINK  PLACES  I 

1960 

1967 

METRO  SAN  JOSE 

(SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY) 

$  857,897,000 

$1,593,286,000 

OAKLAND 

$1,176,644,000 

$1,699,689,000 

(ALAMEDA  COUNTY) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

(SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY) 

$1,130,706,000 

$1,504,874,000 

HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  ANNUAL  NET  CASH  INCOMES  -  $10,000  &  OVER 


1960 

1967 

METRO  SAN  JOSE 

30,353 

119,192 

(SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY) 

OAKLAND 

45,570 

92,778 

(ALAMEDA  COUNTY) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

46,583 

70,301 

(SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY) 

NET  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  PER  HOUSEHOLD 

1960 

1967 

METRO  SAN  JOSE 

$7,396 

$11,711 

(SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY) 

OAKLAND 

$7,535 

$  9,308 

(ALAMEDA  COUNTY) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

$9,177 

$  8,925 

(SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY) 


1  TOTAL  NET  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME 

1960 

1967 

METRO  SAN  JOSE 

(SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY) 

$1,537,707,000 

$3,379,694,000 

OAKLAND 

(ALAMEDA  COUNTY) 

$2,259,077,000 

$3,210,451,000 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

(SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY) 

$2,401,671,000 

$2,592,591,000 

:<oiirce.  ^*»''agcrr^ent 


•Keep  your  eye  on  Metro  San  Josef 


ROOSEVELT  ORDERS  4-DAY  BANK  HOLIDAY, 
PUTS  EMBARGO  ON  GOLD,  CALLS  CONGRESS 

AtflOIIUOim^  HimF^ 

Citv  Scrio  to  Be  Reidv  ^ m President  Takes  Steos 


City  Scrip  to  Be  Ready, 


.President  Takes  Steps 


I  CHNAdOSESWAli  {  Todsy  or  Tomorrow  to  iv  rat  psuLDsifT  or  TUMDwrrsD  tTATu  or  AHBBicA.  I  Undor  Sw66pin£  LflW 


Replace  Currency. 


.The  day 

scripT 

almost 

replaced 

money 
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You  can  read  all  about  it 

in  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm- 

just  ask  your  librarian. 


If  you  need  background  material  on  the  U.S.  dollar 
or  the  gold  shortage  to  prepare  an  article,  you’ll 
find  a  wealth  of  information  in  back  issues  of  The 
New  York  Times  on  Microfilm. 


Full  texts  of  documents  and  key  speeches . . . 
authoritative  day-to-day  news  stories  .  .  .  plus 
charts,  tables  and  other  detailed  coverage 
combine  to  offer  you  a  remarkable  record. 

In  the  1933  editions,  for  example,  you  can  read 
the  text  of  President  Roosevelt's  bank  proclamation. 
Trace  U.S.  attempts  to  stabilize  international  gold 
prices.  Learn  what  J.  M.  Keynes,  Raymond  Moley, 
Senators  Borah  and  Glass,  Andrew  Mellon  and 
former  President  Hoover  had  to  say  about 
America’s  monetary  policies.  Research  the  effects 
of  these  policies  on  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  36  other  nations.  Even  study  the  similarities 
between  1 933  and  the  financial  panic  of  1 907. 

To  research  almost  any  news  topic,  back  issues  of 
The  New  York  Times  are  invaluable.  You  won’t 
have  to  waste  time  tracking  down  information. 
Your  company  library  will  have  a  single  file 
of  all  the  major  news. 

For  full  information  on  an  easy  way  to  build  an 
outstanding  reference  file,  have  your  librarian 
write  to  The  New  York  Times  Library  Services 
Department,  Box  EP  6-1 5,  229  West  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
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St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Plans 
Trial  of  Offset  Press  in  ’69 

Test  May  Lead  to  Installation 
For  Satellite  Plant  Production 


Washington 

Offset  printing  has  advanced 
to  the  stage  where  one  of  the 
country’s  laigest  news))apers — 
the  St.  Louis  Po.st-Dispatch — 
will  give  it  a  one-year  trial. 

If  the  offset  presses  live  up  to 
promises  in  this  test  during 
l‘)()!),  the  Post-IMspatch  man¬ 
agement  has  jilans  to  equip  not 
only  its  downtown  jilant  with 
Goss  Metro  units — hut  will  in¬ 
stall  companion  presses  in  two 
satellite  plants,  one  in  the  north¬ 
west  part  of  the  city  and  another 
in  the  southwest  area,  using 
microwave  facilities  to  transmit 
pages  from  the  main  production 
plant. 

In  his  report  to  the  production 
management  conference  of  the 
.ANP.\  Research  Institute  here 
this  week,  Alex  T.  Primm,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  disclosed  that  the  decision 
to  try  offset  could  also  lead  to  a 
breakthrough  in  automatic  plate 
processing.  The  arrangement 
for  the  test  calls  for  the  Goss 
Company  to  work  with  the  Post- 
Dispatch  in  perfecting  a  system 
that  will  reduce  the  manpower 
requirements  for  producing 
wipe-on  plates. 

Over  1  Million  Copies 

Primm  indicated  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  move  by  his  com¬ 
pany  by  mentioning  that  the 
Post-Dispatch  now  prints  more 
than  ‘100, 000  copies  of  the  week¬ 
day  edition  and  000,000  on  Sun¬ 
day  on  Goss  presses,  the  newest 
one  (a  Mark  I)  geared  for  ij2,- 
000  copies  per  hour.  The  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.,  which  owns  the 
Post-Dispatch,  also  has  a  long 
term  contract  to  print  the  Globe- 
Democrat  for  the  Newhouse 
Gioup. 

.After  three  years  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  Pi  imm  said,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  Goss  Metro  offset 
jiress  of  eight  units  equipped 
with  a  3  to  2  folder  could  “do 
.somewhat  lietter  than  our  letter- 
press  equipment.” 

“Top  management  decided,” 
he  said,  “that  we  should  take  a 
busine.ssman’s  risk  and  install 


an  offset  press.  We  felt  we  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  letter- 
press  without  examining  the  real 
potential  of  offset.” 

Up  to  now  the  largest  U.S. 
daily  printing  on  offset  presses 
is  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
I’nion  which  has  an  output  of 
more  than  90,000  copies  daily. 
There  are  installations  exceed¬ 
ing  this  proiluction  capacity  but 
not  in  the  daily  newspajier  field. 

PresM's’  Potential 

The  downtown  pressroom  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  can  accom¬ 
modate  four  Metro  presses  with 
double-width  units  capable  of 
running  off  144  pages.  .At  the 
outset  the  press  configuration  of 
eight  units  will  have  three  color 
cylinders  that  will  be  capable  of 
printing  112  pages,  with  8  pages 
in  full  color  and  16  pages  in 
spot  color.  On  a  96-page  paper 
a  total  of  16  pages  can  be  in  full 
color,  with  8  in  spot;  and  on  80 
pages,  24  pages  can  have  full 
color. 

Primm  said  there  are  plans  to 
close  the  advance  Sunday  edition 
early  Friday  afternoon  and  run 
the  entire  edition  on  offset.  It 
now  goes  to  press  Saturday 
morning.  The  earlier  press  time, 
he  said,  would  provide  improved 
printing  on  the  society  section 
and  the  ability  to  run  high  qual¬ 
ity  color  on  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  and  special  advertising  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  offset  press  will  lie  used 
also  on  the  Sunday  main  sheet 
run  that  starts  aliout  5  p.m. 
Saturday. 

New  Developments 

Primm  said  there  are  some 
interesting  developments  coming 
in  offset  that  hold  promise. 
These  include  i)lates  that  re¬ 
quire  only  exposure,  with  no 
processing  at  all  required.  Off¬ 
set  plate  costs,  he  said,  could 
very  well  l)e  cheaper  than  plas¬ 
tic  letterpress  plates,  with  the 
further  advancement  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  offset  plates  from  which 
to  choose  for  a  particular  need. 

.At  the  same  time,  he  acknowl¬ 


edged,  there  is  a  possible  devel¬ 
opment  on  the  threshold  that 
would  enhance  the  advantages  of 
letterpress.  This  is  a  pla.stic 
plate  produced  from  photo¬ 
graphic  film  on  which  the  W.  R. 
Grace  Company  research  engi¬ 
neers  are  working.  Even  with 
the  promise  of  what  this  can 
mean  to  letterpress,  Primm  said, 
the  Post-Dispatch  management 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  the 
offset  trial. 

“By  the  time  our  offset  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  year  old,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  brace  plate  will  be  in  a 
much  more  nearly  final  state  of 
development  and  we  will  be  able 
to  evaluate  its  potential.” 

“It  could  very  well  be  that 
when  we  must  make  a  final  deci¬ 
sion  whether  to  stay  with  offset 
or  go  to  letterpress,  that  we  will 
decide  to  go  letterpress.” 

The  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
Goss  Company,  Primm  said,  are 


Washington 

While  one  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  looks  to  offset  printing  for 
the  near  future,  why  does  an¬ 
other  paper  of  comparable  size 
decide  to  invest  $10  million  in 
new  letterpress  equipment? 

The  question  was  answered 
for  .ANPA'RI  delt'gates  by 
Frank  S.  McKinney,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kansa.s  City  Star, 
with  the  frank  comment  that  his 
company  hopes  to  earn  much 
greater  profits  from  its  news¬ 
paper  publishing  than  it  does 
from  a  commercial  offset  print¬ 
ing  firm  it  owns. 

(Jiialily  Printing 

McKinney  rcvealed,  after 
stating  the  case  formally  for  the 
decision  to  remain  letterpress 
with  an  order  for  4.5  new  press 
unit.s,  that  experience  in  offset 
printing  for  other  publications 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  charting 
the  future  for  the  Star.  The 
goal,  he  explained,  is  to  attain 
(luality  in  newspaper  printing 
that  is  now  discernible  in  the 


cooperating  on  some  of  the  econ¬ 
omic  aspects  of  the  experiment 
so  that  neither  company  could 
incur  serious  loss  if  the  P-D 
decides  to  scrap  the  offset  plan. 
Goss,  he  added,  would  naturally 
get  the  letterpress  order  because 
P-D  already  has  considerable 
Goss  equipment. 

Speaking  further  on  the  plate 
problem,  Primm  said  the  Post- 
Dispatch  has  three  main  edi¬ 
tions  a  day  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  close  20  to  25  pages  in  the  last 
half  hour  before  press  time. 
This  is  a  pace  that  keeps  five 
automatic  casting  boxes  going 
at  a  fast  clip. 

Uomputors 

-At  another  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  C.  S.  Reilly,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Goss  Company,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  electronic  computers 
will  be  applied  to  presses  which 
are  delivered  in  the  next  five 
years  to  control  ink  and  margins, 
take  some  of  the  load  from  the 
counter  stackers,  store  opera¬ 
tional  data  and  account  for 
newsprint  usage,  etc. 

“Letterpress,”  he  said,  “can 
continue  to  be  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  way  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  for  the  larger  dailies 
{Continued  on  page  74) 


many  high-class  magazines  that 
are  printed  letterpress. 

For  the  past  year,  McKinney 
said,  the  Star  Company  has 
operated  a  multi-million  dollar 
offset  plant  in  Chicago  that 
turns  out  brochures  for  automo¬ 
bile  makers,  publishes  many  text 
books,  and  an  assortment  of  ad¬ 
vertising  supplements.  Business 
is  growing  in  this  field  and  the 
Star  is  enlarging  the  plant  but, 
McKinney  declared,  “we  hope 
to  make  a  much  better  profit 
from  our  newspaper  than  we  do 
in  this  operation.” 

The  Star,  with  a  weekday 
press  run  of  more  than  700,000 
copies  on  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  editions  and  400,000  on 
Sunday,  is  committed  to  the 
basic  principle  that  printing 
from  relief  plates  onto  paper, 
without  the  intermediary  roller 
step  in  offset,  provides  advant¬ 
ages  in  speed,  flexibility,  econ¬ 
omy,  simplicity  of  operation,  and 
((uality. 

A  major  advertiser  already 
has  l)een  consulting  the  Star  on 
{Continued  on  page  76) 


Letterpress  Stand  Based 
On  Experience  in  Offset 
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Double  Vacation  Pay 
Added  to  Guild  Goals 


Washington 
a  wwk  is  a  starting: 
point,  not  a  resting  place,”  is 
the  slogan  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  (luihl  this  year. 

The  immediate  objectives,  to 
Iw  set  by  the  union’s  annual 
convention  in  Cleveland,  will  lie 
a  base  pay  of  a  week  in 

key  classifications,  and 
a  week  for  adults  starting  in 
any  jobs  in  Guild  jurisdiction. 

These  new  rates,  the  Guild 
officers  say,  take  into  account 
the  rises  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  pro<iuctivity  increa.ses 
since  the  ANG  convention  of 
first  iiroclaimed  wage 
goal.s — of  .S.’S!)  foi-  beginners  and 
.$100  for  journeymen. 

Rut  the  Guild  leaders  want 
to  ad<i  a  little  icing  to  the  pay 
cake.  They  are  recommending 
that  l<K-al  guilds  negotiate  for 
double  i)ay  for  vacation  periods. 

“There  is  an  inci'easing 
awarene.ss,”  they  say,  “that 
more  vacation  time  by  itself 
isn’t  enough  .  .  .  we  need  vaca¬ 
tion  money,  too.  Many  of  our 
memlK-rs  simjtly  can’t  afford  the 
kind  of  vacation  they  need  and 
deserve.  The  experience  of  i-e- 
turning  from  vacation  broke  is 
all  t(K)  familiar  to  too  many  of 
us.  The  answer  lies  in  extra 
money  for  the  vacation  period.” 

Records  at  ANG  headquar¬ 
ters  here  show  that  the  four 
weeks’  paid  vacation  has  be¬ 
come  standard  in  contracts.  This 
allowance  is  provided  in  200  out 
of  225  agreements  with  pub¬ 
lishers  and  17  give  vacations  of 
five  weeks  or  more,  depending 
on  length  of  service. 

The  .VcM'  York  Tiinex  and 
the  Xeir  York  Post  are  among 
these  that  give  five- week  vaca¬ 
tions  after  25  years’  service.  In 
the  same  select  group  is  the 
Peluirore  Conntu  Tunes  at 
Chester,  Pa. 

Kven  those  contracts  that 
give  four-weeks  vacation  with 
l)ay  are  l)eing  updated  to  reduce 
the  service  re<iuirements,  ANG 
officers  pointed  out.  The  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  cut  the  .service  re- 
(luiiement  from  20  to  15  years. 

Continuing  imijrovement  in 
contracts  that  eliminate  wage 
di.scrimination  against  women 
also  is  reported.  Differentials 
in  pay  for  men  and  women  on 
news  staffs  is  di.sapjiearing 
rapidly. 


In  general,  the  ANG  asserts, 
the  need  for  more  adequate 
wages  is  abundantly  clear  and 
the  officers  call  attention  to  a 
recent  contract  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
which  will  give  union  plumbers 
a  scale  of  $2fi8.12  for  a  57*2- 
hour  week,  as  comjiared  with 
reporter  .scales  of  $165  in  .some 
large  Ohio  cities. 

With  some  “dramatic” 
changes  in  scales  in  newly  nego¬ 
tiated  three-year  contracts,  the 
Guild  now  lists  .55  newspapers 
as  memlx^rs  of  the  “$200-or- 
Better  Club.”  They  range  in 
size  from  the  \eu'  York  Xews 
to  the  Son  Mnteo  (Calif.) 
Times, 

.\nother  achievement  claimed 
by  the  Guibl  in  its  newspaper 
agreements  is  the  raising  of 
pay  for  classified  ad  .salesmen 
and  circulation  district  manag¬ 
ers  to  parity  with  reporters  and 
disiday  ad  salesmen.  The  Seattle 
Post-Intellij/encer  was  men- 
tione<l  as  an  example  of  news- 
papeis  that  are  equalizing  jiay 
.scales  in  one  fell  swooj)  of  the 
cashiei’s  pen.  That  Hearst 
newspajier  is  adding  $91.50  a 
week  to  the  minimum  for  classi¬ 
fied  outside  .salesmen  over  thi’ee 
yea  I  S. 

Still  the  highe.st  minimum 
for  reporters  is  $250  in  the 
New  York  Times  contract,  as 
of  March  .51,  1969.  San  Fran- 
cisc'o  comes  next  at  $240.75  in 
March  li»70,  due  to  renegotia¬ 
tion  of  the  contracts  for  the 
EA'nininer  and  the  ('hronicle 
following  a  strike. 

Only  one  Guild  contract  on 
file  now  j)rovides  extra  money 
during  vacations.  This  is  with 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
the  allowance  is  $75  a  week. 

• 

TIu*  Cleveland  Guild 
Seeks  Payroll  Info 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  is 
.seeking  payroll  information 
from  the  Canton  Repository  lie- 
fore  opening  negotiations  for  its 
first  contract.  Jack  Weir,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  for  the  guild, 
made  the  announcement  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  5. 

The  Guild  won  bargaining 
rights  from  the.  newspaper  Tues¬ 
day  for  its  employes  through  a 
vote  conducted  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Boar<l. 


Other  ANG  News  on  Page  54 


Striking  Printers 
End  1 1-Day  ^  alkoiil 

BRI'NSWU'K,  .Me. 

Striking  jirinters  returned  to 
their  jobs  at  the  /{atk-Hrans- 
wirk  Times  Record  June  1,  end¬ 
ing  an  11-day  strike  against 
New  England’s  newest  daily 
newspaper.  The  printers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  are  seeking 
their  first  contract  with  the  16- 
month-old  publication. 

The  37  memlK'rs  of  the  union 
local  voted  to  resume  work  on 
condition  that  management  con¬ 
tinues  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 


Settlement  Close 
In  Detroit  Strike, 
Mediator  Says 

.As  E&R  went  to  press  this 
week  negotiations  in  the  211- 
day-old  (as  of  'I'hur.sday)  !)<'- 
troit  newspaper  strike  were 
continuing  with  hopes  from  the 
nu'diator  that  it  could  be  .s«>ttle(l 
by  this  weekenfl. 

Negotiations  were  r('ce.s.se<l 
Thursday  morning  with  the  spe¬ 
cially-appointed  mediator.  Dr. 
Nathan  F'einsinger,  a  University 
of  Wi.sconsin  law  profes.sor,  stat¬ 
ing:  “.Actually,  I  have  nothing 
to  tell  you.  I’m  just  here  to  tell 
you  we’ve  recessed.’’ 

.Ask  if  any  progi'ess  had  Immui 
made  in  separate  meetings  h<‘ 
held  Wednesday  with  repre.sent- 
atives  of  publishei  s  anrl  striking 
unions.  Dr.  F'einsinger  replied, 
“We  haven’t  lost  any  ground.” 

Repeating  an  earlier  piedic- 
tion  that  the  strike  would  be 
.settled  by  this  weekend.  Dr. 
F'einsinger  declined  to  .say  how 
far  apart  the  two  sides  wei-e. 

There  were  no  face-to-face 
meetings  between  the  publishers 
and  a  committe**  of  three  inter¬ 
national  union  representatives 
which  were  appointerl  1'uesday. 
The  three  were  Jame.s  Doyle, 
the  pressmen;  1‘ete  Snider,  the 
photoengravers;  Richard  Brown, 
the  International  Typographical 
Union.  They  were  selected  by 
the  seven  newspaix-r  craft 
unions  in  Detroit  to  represent 
them  in  bargaining  .sessions. 

Sources  clo.se  to  the  bargain¬ 
ers  in  the  strike  have  di.s<dosed 
that  Brown  stressed  during 
negotiations  this  week  that  the 
only  honorable  and  just  settle¬ 
ment  the  ITU  could  accept 
would  lie  $36  in  pay  increases 
for  36  months,  plus  a  fringe 
benefit  of  three  days  iM'reave- 
ment  pay. 

The  pappi-  and  (>late  han<lers 
are  also  on  strike  again.st  the 
morning  Detroit  F'lee  Press  and 
the  afternoon  News. 


Rocky  Takes 
Full  Page  Ads 
To  State  Case 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
who  is  seeking  the  Republican 
Party’s  presidential  nomination, 
announced  in  a  full-page  ad 
Wednesday  (June  12)  that  he 
will  state  his  “lieliefs”  on  major 
campaign  issues  through  a  series 
<»f  newspaper  advertisements. 

“I  intend  to  say  how,  here,  in 
this  newspaper  .  .  .  what  cour.se 
I  l)elievp  .America  must  follow,” 
he  said  in  a  full-page  ad  under 
the  headline:  “Why  I  Run,” 
which  was  prepared  by  Jack 
Tinker  &  Partners  for  the 
Rockefeller  for  President  com¬ 
mittee. 

Rockefeller,  who  signed  the 
ad,  said  he  will  “begin  tomorrow, 
on  a  subject  that  has  tormented 
us  like  none  other  in  our  recent 
history:  Riot.” 

William  Stutler,  the  agency 
account  executive,  said  “at  least 
an  ad  a  week  will  appear  during 
the  next  six  weeks.”  The  ads 
have  been  scheduled  in  more 
than  30  major  market  news¬ 
papers. 

Dn  Tuesday,  in  a  speech  at  the 
.National  Press  Club  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Rockefeller  said 
he  was  “going  to  the  people” 
with  his  campaign.  When  asked 
about  campaigning  expenditures, 
he  chided  the  newsmen  for  often 
misinterpreting  his  words.  "The 
only  way  I  can  get  my  message 
across  in  unadulterated  form 
without  you  interpreting  what 
I  .say  is  by  buying  time.  .And 
that’s  expen.sive,  but  I’m  start¬ 
ing  tomoirow  night.” 

• 

Gainpbell  PromuttMl 
To  Bu8iness  Manager 

Fort  Worth 

Jack  AV.  Campbell,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  since  1958,  has 
l)een  named  the  paper’s  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Amon  G.  Carter  Jr.,  publi.sher 
ami  president,  announced  the 
jiromotion  of  three  other  men. 

David  C.  Snyder,  former  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  was 
advanced  to  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  A  Star-Telegram  employe 
since  1952,  he  will  supervise  all 
ad  departments. 

Donald  R.  Pierson  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising 
manager  from  assistant  man¬ 
ager.  He  joined  the  paper  19 
years  ago  as  an  ad  salesman. 

Josejih  C.  Ward,  also  a  19- 
year  Star- Telegram  veteran, 
changed  from  shopping  center 
manager  to  assistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 
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(  OVKKIX;  >1)ANXY  THE  KEir 

Paris  in  the  Spring: 
Riots,  Strikes,  Tears 

llv  KiImiii  Ruth 


MIDNIGHT  PASS — Edwin  Rofh's  press  card  issued  by  the  "Revolu¬ 
tionary  Students'  Committee  of  the  Sorbonne — checliexf  nine  times 
for  a  midnight  press  conference  with  "Danny  the  Red." 


I’AKIS 

.\s  I  stooil  among  a  lai-ge  de¬ 
bating  crowd  in  the  packed  yard 
of  tlie  Paris  university  which  is 
named  the  Sorbonne  and  is  now 
occupied  by  its  revolutionary 
stuilents,  French  newsman  Jean- 
Marc  Dufour  grabbed  my  arm. 
“Como  quickly,”  he  said. 

“What  happened?”  1  asked 
him  when  he  had  left  the  crowd. 

Dramatically,  he  put  his  hand 
to  my  ear  and  whispered:  “Don’t 
say  anything  when  Pve  told  you, 
or  we  may  start  a  panic.  This 
place  is  on  fire!” 

He  look  me  to  another, 
smaller  yard,  from  where  we 
could  see  flames  and  smoke  bil¬ 
lowing  through  the  Sorbonne’s 
roof.  .A  minute  later,  the  first 
lire  engines  arrived. 

This  was  the  craziest  incident 
I  expei  ienced  while  covei  ing  the 
tremendous  h'rench  crisis  —  a 
revolution  wliich  ended  (leneial 
de  (laulle’s  Fifth  Republic  as 
it  had  been  for  ten  years,  and 
turned  it  into  the  Fifth-and-a- 
half  Republic. 

Covering  this  unioue  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  type  completely  un- 
luvcedtuited  in  world  histoiy 
has  meant  constant  attendance 
on  its  many  levels:  the  biggest, 
bloodiest  riots  in  Europe  since 
World  War  11;  orthodox  politics 
in  the  national  assembly  and  at 
conventional  press  conferences; 
a  geneial  strike  in  which  em¬ 
ployees  occupied  their  places  of 
work;  the  students’  revolution 
in  the  Sorbonne,  where  it  all 
began;  two  grotesque,  hysterical 
midnight  press  conferences  in 
the  Soi'bonne  with  the  2.‘l-year- 
old  revolutionary  students’ 
leacler  Daniel  Cohn-Bendit; 
enormous  street  demonstrations 
by  students,  Communi.st  labor 
unions,  and  de  Gaulle’s  sup- 
porteis,  each  of  them  with 
crowd  .scenes  far  beyond  the 
greatest  spectacular  of  Cecil  B. 
lie  Mille — and  with  the  tension 
of  knowing  that  one  shot  fired 
l)y  one  fanatic  could  start  a  civil 
war. 

All  this  in  a  general  strike 
without  taxis,  buses,  subways, 
trains,  ])lanes,  and  jiost  offices. 

Biol  Dujigerous 

Df  all  the  crisis  events,  the 
big  riots  were  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  cover.  For  all 
news  media  repre.sentatives,  the 
most  im|)ortant  laile  when  cov¬ 


ering  a  Paris  riot  is  never  to  be 
alone  but  always  to  be  in  a 
gioup  of  colleagues. 

The  special  riot-breaking  Re¬ 
publican  Security  Companies — 
.short  C.R.S. — don’t  like  the 
l>ress.  When  news  media  repre¬ 
.sentatives  are  in  a  grou|) — the 
larger  the  group,  the  better — 
the  C.R.S.  men  usually  respect 
the  conspicuous  red  and  blue 
press  armbands  issued  by  the 
Paris  police.  But  even  with  these 
piess  armbands,  news  media 
repre.sentatives  were  sometimes 
deliberately  clubl)ed. 

I  held  liack  Life  magazine 
photogiapher  Bill  Ray,  covei-ing 
hi.s  first  Paris  riot,  when  he 
bravely  tried  to  approach  a 
group  of  at  least  eight  steel- 
helmeted  C.R.S.  men  clubbing 
a  young  demonstrator  who  was 
lying  on  the  ground  into  a 
bloody  i)ulp.  Our  press  group  at 
that  minute  was  very  small — 
only  Bill  Ray  and  two  corre¬ 
spondents. 

“Do  you  want  to  join  that  boy 
in  the  hospital?”  I  shouted — 
knowing  what  would  hapi)en  if 
those  C.R.S.  men  saw  Bill’s 
cameras.  (It  was  veiy  dark  in 
that  area.)  The  other  corre¬ 
spondent  loudly  agreed.  Bill 
turned  away,  losing  his  chance 
of  a  gieat  picture — and  the 
certainty  of  serious  injury. 

During  a  big  riot  on  the 
famous  Boulevaril  St.  Michael, 
I  went  with  Australian  Claude 
F'orell  of  the  Melbourne  Daily 
•Age  into  the  Grand  Hotel  de 
Suez,  a  typical  olil  Left  Bank 
hotel.  From  a  balcony,  we  had 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  stu- 
lient  rioters  building  barricades 
on  our  left — they  sawed  down 
trees  and  carried  seats  out  of 
a  movie  theater — while  the 
C.R.S.  slowly  advanced  on  our 
right. 

But  the  C.R.S.  advance 
stopped  and  for  90  minutes  our 
hotel  was  between  the  lines. 
This  meant  that  for  these  90 
minutes,  every  tear  gas  grenade 
lireil  by  the  ('.R.S.  burst  in  front 
of  our  hotel. 

.After  a  .short  while,  the  whole 
hotel  had  not  one  room  or  cor¬ 
ridor  which  was  not  filled  with 
tear  gas.  .As  the  narrow  street 
behind  the  hotel  was  al.so  filled 
with  tear  gas,  we  could  not  get 
out.  Some  magnificent  photo¬ 
graphs  and  movies  wei’e  taken 
from  that  hotel  during  tho.se  99 


minutes — but  we  wept  rivers  of 
tears  for  our  view  and  our  pic¬ 
tures. 

PIav-by-l’la> 

-All  the  time,  we  could  listen 
on  our  transistor  radios  to  a 
description  of  what  we  .saw, 
given  in  the  style  of  an  ex¬ 
citing  football  game  broadcast 
by  a  reporter  sitting  in  a  radio 
car  just  behind  the  C.R.S.  lines. 
These  live  broadcasts  of  street 
fighting  were  items  of  the 
French  radio  and  tv  revolution. 

Among  the  student  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  the  most  colorful  fig- 
uie  is  the  2.‘{-year-old  revolu¬ 
tionary  students’  leader  Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit,  known  becau.se  of 
his  hair  color  and  his  politics 
as  Ihtutijf  the  Red.  Born  in 
France  of  (ierman-Jewish  par¬ 
ents  who  were  refugees  fiom 
Hitler,  he  is  a  West  German 
citizen,  and  de  Gaulle’s  govern¬ 
ment  formally  banned  him  from 
re-entering  F' ranee  after  he  had 
visited  West  Germany  during 
the  crisis. 

Everyone — including  de 
Gaulle — knew  he  would  re-enter 
illegally,  as  the  French-German 
frontier  is  completely  un¬ 
guarded  in  many  places.  When 
he  arrived  in  the  Sorbonne,  he 
called  a  dramatic  i)ress  confer¬ 
ence  at  midnight,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  200  news 
media  representatives  from  all 
over  the  world.  Our  press  cards 
were  checked  nine  times  by 
memliers  of  the  students’  order 
seiwice — five  more  checks  than 
for  the  Paris  trial  of  General 
Raoul  Salan  in  l!h52,  which  was 
the  most  .security-neurotic 
event  I  had  covered  l)efore 
then. 

Surrounded  by  a  personal 
bodyguard  of  tough  musclemen 
looking  and  acting  exactly  like 
the  bodyguards  of  a  gang.ster 
1k)ss  in  a  Hollywood  movie, 
Danny  the  Red  addressed  the 
world’s  press  from  a  library 
ladder. 


Midnight  l)ecame  Danny’s 
favorite  time  for  press  confer¬ 
ences.  He  invited  all  news  media 
repre.sentatives  to  another  mid¬ 
night  press  conference  a  few 
days  later,  but  now  he  called  it 
“a  public  press  conference”,  and 
held  it  in  the  Sorbonne’s  grand 
amphitheater  which  has  IL.'iOO 
seats  and  was  filled  for  this 
sjjectacle  by  almut  4,.500  yelling, 
screaming,  chanting  students. 
.Another  4,000  people  crowded 
the  yard,  to  which  this  unique 
press  conference  was  tran.s- 
mitted  by  loudspeakers. 

We  news  media  representa¬ 
tives  crowded  the  platform  from 
which  Cohn-Bendit  spoke,  fry¬ 
ing  in  the  TV  floodlights  and 
being  pushed  by  his  bodyguards. 
.As  most  Frenchmen  are  neither 
stmlents  nor  revolutionaries, 
the  screaming  mass  hysteria  of 
this  event  must  have  been  worth 
millions  of  votes  for  de  Gaulle 
— who  had  deliberately  given 
Cohn-Bendit  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  glamor  of  a  Robin  Hood 
by  making  his  presence  in 
France  illegal. 

None  of  us  in  the  Sorbonne’s 
grand  amphitheater  during  that 
midnight  hour  with  Danny  the 
Red  had  ever  experienced  any¬ 
thing  quite  like  it.  What  we 
have  not  yet  discovered  is  why 
he  likes  to  hold  his  press  con¬ 
ferences  at  midnight.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  this  to  lie  the  best 
time  for  hard-working  revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

• 

Editor’s  Wife  Subs 
In  5-Month  Absence 

Ken  Barnette,  editor  of  the 
Willinm.'fville  (N.Y.)  Amhemt 
I'ee,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
after  an  ab.sence  of  five  months 
for  cancer  surgery.  His  wife, 
the  former  Mar>-  Elizabeth 
Lasher,  filled  his  post  while  he 
was  recuperating.  She  was 
previouslv  a  reporter-columnist 
for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
ami  a  publicist  for  ANPA. 
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Extra  Editions  Mark 

Kennedy  Shooting 


Iieports  of  extras,  delayed 
final  editions  and  interrupted 
press  runs  in  the  June  5  shoot- 
injr  and  June  C  death  of  Senator 
Rol)ert  F.  Kennedy  are  still 
cominn-  in. 

A  numlx^r  of  Canadian  daily 
ne\vsi)apers  published  extra  edi¬ 
tions. 

In  Toronto,  the  morninp  Globe 
avd  Moil  published  three  extra 
editions,  at  5:30  a.m.  EDT,  6 
a.ni.  and  7  a.m.  The  total  exti-a 
run  was  .50,000.  The  Canadian 
Press  carried  news  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  at  3:21  a.m.  EDT. 

The  Moutreal  Gazette  inter¬ 
rupted  its  regular  press  run  of 
175,000  at  4:50  a.m.  to  put  out 
an  extra.  The  Cltnrloitetown 
(iunrdion  published  an  extra  run 
of  1,000  at  8  a.m.  ADT.  The 
Voncourer  I'rorince  held  up  its 
final  edition  for  alwut  two  hours 
to  include  news  of  the  shooting. 

Four- pa  {If  Extra 

In  this  country,  the  evening 
.l/iVc.s  City  (Mont.)  Sior  re¬ 
acted  to  the  shooting  with  a 
four-jtage  extra,  on  the  streets 
at  7  a.m.  Wednesday. 

Editor  Paul  Husted  ex¬ 
plained:  “.\bout  2:30  a.m.  as  I 
was  watching  the  tv  coverage  of 
the  shooting  I  realized  that  our 
morning  competition  wouldn’t 
have  a  line  on  the  assassination 
and  that  the  Star  had  the  oj)- 
jwrtunity  to  l)e  first  in  print 
with  the  story  in  our  area. 

“So  I  assembled  a  crew  of 
three  newsmen,  two  printers,  one 
j)ressman  and  our  circulation 
director  and  we  started  in  to 
work  at  3  a.m." 

The  Star  i)rinted  2,500  copies, 
and  Husted  l)ought  radio  adver¬ 
tising  every  15  minutes  for  two 
hours  to  descril)e  the  extras  and 
list  the  news.stand  locations. 
They  sold  1,100  copies,  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Star’s  average  dailv  circulation 
of  4,108. 

"Naturally  we  lost  money,  but 
it  was  excellent  advertising  and 
worked  wonders  for  staff  morale 
and  r«*ader  pride  in  our  little 
cow  town,’’  Husted  commented. 

The  page-one  head  “RFK 
Shot:  Wounded’’  was  printed  in 
red.  On  the  first  i)age  were  two 
pictures  of  Kennedy  and  one  of 
Rafer  Johnson,  who  helped  in 
the  capture  of  the  assailant.  As¬ 
sociated  Press  stories  and  copy 
on  .Montana’s  elections  filled  the 
I)age. 

Page  three  had  another  Ken¬ 
nedy  picture,  with  more  .^P  and 
election  copy.  Pages  one  and 
three  were  new;  two  and  four 


wen'  pickujis  from  Tuesday’s 
l)aper. 

The  llurlinyfon  (V’t.)  Free 
Press  included  news  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  death  in  its  final  edition 
Thursday  morning. 

Editors  had  prepared  a  bulle¬ 
tin  in  advance,  shot  a  negative 
and  left  it  with  the  pressroom 
foi'eman  to  Ik*  stri})i)ed  into  the 
coi-ner  of  a  i)age  one  picture  in 
the  event  of  Kennedy’s  death. 
The  Senator  died  while  the  final 
edition  was  Ix'ing  run,  and  the 
j)re.ss  crew  heard  the  news  and 
replated. 

The  paper  had  just  started 
regular  offset  jtroduction,  with 
photons,  on  June  3,  and  editors 
credited  the  flexibility  of  the 
new  (loss  Metro  Offset  press  and 
photographic  type  production. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  of 
Kennedy’s  death,  the  twice- 


Judge  Restricts 
Public  Comments 
In  Sirhan  Trial 

Los  .\NGEI.ES 

Zealous  restrictions  were  in 
force  today  strictly  limiting  pub¬ 
lic  statements  by  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  slaying  of  Sen. 
Rol)ert  F.  Kennedy  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  preju¬ 
dicing  Sirhan  B.  Sirhan’s  trial. 

Sui)erior  Court  Judge  .Arthur 
L.  .Alarcon  Friday,  June  7,  is¬ 
sued  a  sweeping,  800-word 
“order  re  j»ublicity’’  i)rohibiting 
out-of-court  comments  by  j)olice, 
defense  and  prosecution  lawyers, 
sheriff’s  deputies,  grand  jurors, 
witnesses  who  appeared  Ix'fore 
the  grand  jury  and  “any  person 
subpoenaed  to  te.stify  at  the  trial 
of  this  matter.’’ 

“Swift  action  to  punish  for 
contemjit  any  offender  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court’’ 
was  j)romi.sed. 

Some  Exceptions 

The  order  applies  to  docu¬ 
ments,  statements  and  any  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  case,  but  does  not 
include  quotations  from  the  pul)- 
lic  recoi-d  of  the  court.’’  .Also 
excejjted  from  the  order  is  in¬ 
formation  as  to  per.sons  not  in 
cu.stody  who  are  sought  as  pos¬ 
sible  suspects  or  witnesses. 

Judge  Alarcon  made  it  clear 
he  is  determined  to  guarantee 
Sirhan  a  fair  trial  without  the 
“massive  news  media  publicity” 
that  has  heretofore  surrounded 
the  case. 


weekly  Kkhjewood  (N.  J.)  Her- 

old-\ews  ran  a  five-column  by 
8  inch  box  at  the  top  of  page 
one,  containing  an  editorial 
“Hoi-ror”  and  an  editorial  car¬ 
toon,  both  on  gun  control. 

.Managing  Editor  Living.stone 
T.  (loodman  Jr.  explained: 

“It  was  done  and  laid  out 

after  considerable  careful 
thought,  with  the  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  l)eing  that  we  should  hit 
the  gun  control  issue  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  possible  in  line  with  our 
long  and  continuing  editorial 
and  news  campaign  for  tighter 
restrictions  on  the  distribution 
of  firearms. 

“We  received  one  phone  call 
from  a  memln'r  of  a  local  rifle 
club  who  complained  al>out  the 
continuing  attack  on  the  NR.A 
(which  is  not  mentioned  in  edi¬ 
torial  or  cartoon)  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  favorable 
comment.” 

The  reporting  of  the  wound¬ 
ing  of  Sen.  Rol)ert  F.  Kennedy, 
the  day  liefore  his  death,  was 
delayed  at  least  eight  hours  on 
June  5  when  the  printing  press 
of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  \ews- 
Sentinel  broke  down. 

In  a  page  one  editorial  on 
June  (>,  the  News-Sentinel  apol¬ 
ogized,  pointing  out  that  “this 
disru|)tion  of  ordinary  service 
was  made  more  exasperating  for 
both  the  News-Sentinel  and  its 
readers  by  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  first  pa|)er  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wounding  of  Sen. 
RolH'it  F.  Kennedy.” 

The  editorial  exj)lained  that 
{('ontinned  on  i>oye  72) 


AP,  UPI 

To  Put  Out 

RFK  Books 


In  the  wake  of  the  latest 
Kennedy  assassination  both  the 
.Associateil  Press  and  United 
Press  International  are  involved 
in  producing  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  UPI  announced  on  June 
1(1  that  it  is  cooperating  with 
Cowles  Communications  on  a 
book  about  the  life  and  death 
of  Sen.  Rol¥»rt  F.  Kennedy. 

The  book  will  l)e  hard  cover 
and  l)e  ready  for  distribution 
in  four  weeks  or  less,  possibly 
by  July  1.  The  title  will  be: 
‘‘.Assassination — Roltert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  (1925-1968).”  The  cover — 
in  full  color — will  l)e  Norman 
Rockewell’s  painting  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

The  announcement  said  the 
book  will  run  80,900  to  100,000 
words  and  include  from  75  to 
100  of  UPI’s  best  pictures.  UPI 
phtdographer  Ron  Bennett  was 
at  the  scene  when  the  shooting 
occurred  and  made  many  ex¬ 
clusive  shots,  including  one  of 
Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy  l)ending 
over  her  husband  after  i)lacing 
a  rosary  in  his  hamls. 

Cowles  Communications  will 
make  the  l>ook  available  to 
news)iapers  and  broadcasters 
for  re-.sale  under  their  own  in- 
{('ontinned  on  ixiye  72) 
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'Tell  me  again  about  keep¬ 
ing  the  world  safe  for 
Democracy!' 


Oliphant,  Denver  roif- 
Loi  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 


Wieks,  Toronto  Telegram  News  Service 


Bob  Taylor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  15,  1968 


McNally,  Montreal  (Que.)  Star 


‘Things  haven’t 
changed  much. 

Jack.’ 


Hesse,  Sf,  Louis  Globe  Democrat 


Court  Gives 
F’CC  Control 
Over  CATV 

Washington 

’I'hc  authority  of  the  Federal 
Coniiminieations  Commission  to 
ref>ulate  community  antenna 
television  systems  was  upheld 
June  K*  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Umler  the  ndinn',  the  FCC  may 
<lecide  whether  CATV  ojiera- 
tors  may  pick  television  sifrnals 
from  di.stant  stations  out  of  the 
air  and  transmit  them  into 
homes  hy  cable  and  win*. 

Th<*  Court’s  7-to-O  rulin>r  was 
in  a  suit  hroupht  hy  the  Com¬ 
mission,  entitle<l  U.S.  v  South- 
we.stern  Cable  Comjiany  and 
another  action  hy  Midwest  Tele¬ 
vision,  Inc.  V  Southwestern 
Cable.  Th(>  aieas  involved  were 
Los  .\nn-eles  and  San  Diepo. 

The  FCC  has  claimed  the 
riKht  to  challenjfe  plans  of 
C.ATV  .systems  to  ojierate  with¬ 
out  the  Commission’s  authoriza¬ 
tion.  That  riyrht  was  challenged 
in  the  suits  Ix'fore  the  Court. 

Itroad  Ke«|M>n^ibililie>' 

Justice  John  Marshall  Hai- 
lan,  deliverinjr  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  stated  that  Congress, 
in  the  Communications  Act,  had 
niven  the  commission  broad  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  the  orderly 
develo))ment  of  television  ami 
broadcastinn’  and  that  successful 
performance  of  duties  impo.s(*d 
i)y  the  .Act  deman<ied  prompt 
and  eflicient  regulation  of  the 
calde  tiansmission  system. 

“The  commission  has  reason¬ 
ably  conclud<*d  that  leKulatcjiy 
authoi'ity  o\er  CATV'  is  impera¬ 
tive  if  it  is  to  perform  with 
appropriate  effectiveness  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  responsibilities,”  Jus¬ 
tice  Harlan  said.  .Although  he 
noted  that  the  opinion  applied 
specifically  to  the  instant  cas<*.s. 
Justice  Harlan  mentioned  the 
pi’ovision  of  the  law  requiriiif* 
a  fair,  eflicient  and  eciuitable 
distribution  of  ladio  and  tele¬ 
vision  .service  amon>r  the  states 
and  communities  and  this  was 
refranli'd  as  upholding  the 
FCC’s  broad  regulatory  author- 
ity. 

(  .oii^ider  ( .oiiipeliliM*  LfTecI 

The  Commi.s.sion  has  .statutory 
authority  to  <*onsider  the  jniblic 
interest  and  nece.ssity  and  the 
competitive  effect  uiion  weaker 
l(»cal  .stations  of  “jjipiuK-  in”  pro- 
iri'ams  from  stronger  stations  in 
larjrer  areas.  The  Court’s  ruling 
is  now  intei  pieted  as  authoriz- 
intr  the  FCC  to  decide  whether 
si>>-nals  from  a  distant  location 
shoubl  Im*  bi'ougrht  into  a  uiven 
ai'ea  at  all. 


FTC'  Profit  Reports 
To  .4«M  ]\eM>papers 

Wa.SIHNGTO.N 

The  Kuieau  of  the  Rudfjet  has 
jrranted  a  recjue.st  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi.s.sion  to  include 
newspapers  in  its  ([Uarterly  re¬ 
ports  on  industry  profits.  Sample 
<|Uestionnaires  are  l)<*ing  pre¬ 
pared  and  will  l>e  sent  to  news¬ 
papers  reciuestinpr  information 
for  the  reports. 

FTC  officials  i)lan  to  include 
the  infoi-mation  provided  by  the 
newspapers  in  the  report  for  the 
first  quarter  of  l!Ki!(. 

Newspapers  will  not  1h*  named 
individually  in  the  reports,  offi¬ 
cials  said.  The  profits  will  lx* 
tabulated  on  an  industry-wide 
basis,  peihaps  broken  down  into 
catepoiies  ba.sed  on  circulation 
or  other  pertinent  publication 
in  formation. 

The  FTC  do«‘.s  not  plan  to 
make  )>ublic  the  (|Uestionnaire.s 
it  will  send  to  the  newspapers 
but  they  will  In*  almost  identical 
with  tho.se  .sc'iit  other  industries. 
However,  the  (|uartei-ly  reports 
are  public  documents  and  infor¬ 
mation  they  contain  is  availal)le 
to  inteiested  parties. 


Hi^li  Court  .Apprul 
DeiiitMl  Orrjjon  Srrilii* 

Washington 

Th<*  Supreme  Court  this  we<‘k 
denied  the  appeal  of  Mis. 
.Michael  Conrad,  formerly  .Ann¬ 
ette  Lesley  Buchanan,  to  rid  her 
of  a  contt'mpt  of  court  convic¬ 
tion  for  refusing  to  r»*veal  to  an 
Oregon  Rrand  jury  the  names  of 
jier.sons  who  had  piven  her  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  u.se  of 
marijuana  on  the  University  of 
Oregon  campus.  Denial  was 
without  opinion  or  comnif'nt, 
merely  a  "certiorari  denied” 
notation  on  the  Court’s  orders 
for  the  day. 

.Ml'S.  Conrad  was  manap'inK' 
editor  of  the  OrvfioH  Ihtilii 
Hiticnilil,  University  of  Orepm 
.student  newspaper,  when  she 
wrote  an  article  entitled  “Stu¬ 
dents  Condone  .Marijuana  Use” 
earl.v  in  lyGG.  Summoned  Ix'fore 
a  jjrand  jur.v,  she  refu.sed  to  di.s- 
clo.se  th<*  names  of  her  inform¬ 
ants.  She  was  cited  for  contempt, 
convicted  and  fined  $.‘100,  which 
she  paid  relactantl.v.  She  .said 
that  on  principle  she  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  no  to  jail  rather  than  pay 
the  fine.  Rut,  she  added,  she 
could  not  affoi'd  to  Rive  up  her 
job  on  the  copy  (b*sk  of  the 
On  Hituidti  to  .serve  the  jail  term. 

The  Coui't’s  denial  of  certio¬ 
rari  left  standinR  an  OreRon 
.Supreme  Court  ruliiiR  that 
Mrs.  Conrad’s  First  .Amendment 
freedoms  hailn’t  bt>»‘n  abridRed 
by  her  conviction. 


For  the  Record  | 

By  Jrrry  Walker  Jr. 


AccordiiiR  to  the  Newspaper  Information  Committee,  a  Rroup 
composed  of  .seven  Canadian  newsprint  firms,  daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States  last  year  averaRed  .$(520  in  rioss 
advertisiiiR  revenue  on  each  ton  of  newsjirint  used  .  .  .  This 
amount  varies  by  circulation  size  .  .  .  For  example,  the  .Vcic  York 
TioH'K  Ri'os.sed  $.‘5!)0  for  each  of  the  :568,!)4()  tons  of  newsprint  it 
consumed,  while  a  :50,000  midwe.st  daily  took  in  $7.‘>.‘j  in  advertisinR 
for  each  ton  used  in  l!>(i7  .  .  .  As  a  rule,  the  NIC  says  “72''c  of  all 
U.S.  dailies  which  have  less  than  2,^>,00()  circulation  enjoy  much 
hiRher  rio.ss  revenue  per  ton.”.  .  .  .  With  four  fewer  selliiiR  days 
tietween  ThanksRiviiiR  and  Christmas  this  .vear  than  last,  many 
stores  are  exjiected  to  start  their  Christmas  advertisinR  as  early 
as  Sejitember  .  .  .  Election  Day  (Nov.  .5)  and  Veteran’s  Day  (Nov. 
11)  are  viewed  as  key  .selliiiR  days  by  trade  experts  and  retailers 
who  attemled  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Asswiation’s  Christ¬ 
mas  Clinic  and  Workshop  this  week  in  New  York  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
merchants  are  makiiiR  special  plans  for  the  w(*ek  after  Christmas 
—the  so-called  l.'lth  month  .  .  .  Small  stores  were  advised  to  con¬ 
sider  “tradiiiR  frequency  for  imjiact”  by  con.solidatinR  small  item 
ads  into  one  larRe  sjiace  layout  of  8  columns  b.v  18  inches,  a  size 
referred  to  as  a  “Scotch  full-puRe.”  .  .  .  “This  is  the  year  to  do 
more  of  this  type  of  ailvertisiiiR,”  Herbert  (Ireenwald  from  Herliert 
(Ireenwahl  Associates  suRRestetl,  “since  the  biRRer  stores  will  lie 
(lominatinR  th<*  newspapers  with  four-paRes,  double-trucks,  four- 
color  ads  and  jireprinted  sujiplements.”  .  .  .  Another  retail  ad  con¬ 
sultant,  Seklemian,  said  retailers  will  run  into  a  major  obstacle  in 
tryiiiR  to  jiersuade  customers  to  start  their  Christmas  buyinR 
before  ThanksRiviiiR.  He  said  retailers  are  sur<>  to  be  criticized  of 
“over-commercialization  of  a  reliRious  holiday.”  .  .  .  “That  one 
editorial,”  he  .said,  “is  RoiiiR  to  cost  you  .$.'»(),(»(»(»  in  business.  And 
would  you  believe  it,  the  tlay  after  it  runs  the  ad  manaRer  from 
the  newspaper  will  lx*  around,  solicitiiiR  for  more  ad  linaRo.”  .  .  . 
To  overcome  this  obstacle,  he  suRRested  that  the  retailers  explain 
to  customers  wh.v  the.v  aie  startinR  their  jiromotions  earlier  .  .  . 
“My  idea,”  he  said,  “is  to  buy  broadcast  time,  and  some  nows- 
jiaper  space  to  jiut  this  idea  across.  Maybe  this  once  we  can  Ret  the 
jiress  to  cooperate  and  we  can  Ret  a  sympathetic  editorial  written 
for  a  chaiiRe.”  .  .  .  The  money  for  such  a  campaiRii,  he  said,  could 
Ik*  all(H*ated  by  reduciiiR  the  store’s  December  advertisinR  “by  a.s 
much  as  Ib'i.”  .  .  .  The  outlook  for  Rrocery  manufacturiiiR  adver¬ 
tisinR  for  1!)(58  and  1!)(5!),  accordiiiR  to  (iroceri/  Mfr.  maRazine’s 
2nd  annual  report  is:  “increased  investment — especially  in  tele¬ 
vision — tiR'liter  control  of  ad  builRets  and  media  selection,  Rieater 
enqihasis  on  taiRet  marketiiiR,  intcRiated  sales  jiromotion-adver- 
tisiiiR  campaiRiis  with  more  attention  to  trade  siqiiiort.”  .  .  . 
MaR-azine  rejiorts  that  food  industry  companies  jiut  71.(5' r  of  their 
a<l  dollars  in  tv  last  year,  an  investment  of  more  than  $2  billion, 
as  compared  with  .$.')4!I  million  in  newspapers  ((5.!)';  )  and  nuiRa- 
zines  (12.7'/  )  ...  In  spite  of  .skepticism  about  manufacturer-re¬ 
tailer  cooperative  advertisinR,  Rrocer.v  jiroiluct  companies  still 
account  for  W'/c  to  LI'/:  of  their  total  sales  promotion  budRets. 
...  A  .study  commissioned  by  Fortune  maRazine  reveals  that  the 
maRazine  read  reRularly,  rather  than  spasmodically,  Renerates 

advertisinR  memorabilit.v . lohn  Corliett,  Reneral  manaRer, 

liurlififfton  (Vt.)  Free  Prexs  to  the  Chexter  (I’a.)  Oeloirnre 
('ouutu  Timex  a.s  business  manaRer  .  .  .  Eli  Belil,  who  was  just 
named  I'e.search  director  of  Faoiili/  Weekhf,  created  stir  earlier  thi.s 
year  when  In*  proposed  to  Mayor  John  V.  Lind.say  on  the  latter’s 
tv  iiroRiam  that  the  Transit  .Authoiity  sell  short  commercial  an¬ 
nouncements  on  subway  loudsjieakers  to  cut  the  subway  deficit 
and  fore.stall  a  raise  in  fares  .  .  .  John  Orr,  national  advertisinR 
manaRer,  Wall  Street  Joitniitl,  liecame  the  (50,000  Rrand  dad  to  lie 
enrolled  in  National  Distillers’  (Irand-Dad  Club.  .  .  .  “Profile  of  the 
Teen-.ARe  tlirl,”  a  study  just  relea.sed  by  Seventeen  maRazine, 
shows  a  total  of  7.‘l'ei  of  the  L5-11)  year  old  Rirls  read  newspajiers 
on  any  averaRe  weekday  and  (50.7' 5  on  any  averaRo  Saturday  for 
entertainment.  .  .  .  This  compares  with  a  total  of  84.0'c  listened  to 
radio  on  weekdays  and  8.1.0';//  on  Saturday  .  .  .  Television  Rets 
watched  by  82.4'5  on  weekdays  and  81.8' /■  on  Saturilay. 
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Newspapers  Absent 
From  Retail  Clinic 


“Not  since  1968  have  retailers 
faced  such  a  difficult  Christmas 
season.”  says  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  ^lerchants  Association  in 
roportinp  that  the  shortest  sell- 
inj?  perio<l  in  five  years — 22 
days  —  between  Thanksjfiving 
and  Christmas  could  cause  a  loss 
of  5-109f  in  sales. 

But  when  the  second  annual 
NRMA  Christmas  Clinic  and 
Workshoj)  was  presented  this 
week  in  New  York  there  was  not 
a  newspaper  adman  in  the  group 
of  more  than  100  retailers  that 
attended  the  two-day  session  to 
discuss  ways  to  better  sales 
despite  the  calentlar  gaj). 

This  absence  of  newspaper 
repre.-entation  was  noted  by  one 
of  the  clinic’s  co-directors,  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Cohen  at  the  start  of  a 
panel  session  in  which  e.xecu- 
tives  from  the  Television  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  the  Radio 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and  a 
direct  mail  consultant  ad¬ 
vanced  persuasive  reasons  why 
and  how  their  i)articular  medi¬ 
um  should  be  used  to  a  greater 
extent  this  year. 

Asked  later  why  newspapers 
were  not  include*!  on  the  panel, 
Cohen,  a  merchandising  consult¬ 
ant  with  I/ester  Hai  i  ison  adver- 
ti.sing  agency  and  ))resident  of 
a  firm  called  Select  Marketing 
Strategy,  said  he  was  given 
“song  and  dance  treatment”  by 
newspaper  admen  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  comi)ose  a  panel  with¬ 
out  official  news))aper  represen¬ 
tation.  Two  othei'  |)anelists, 
Herbert  Greenwald,  president  of 
Herbert  Greenwald  .4ssociates, 
and  Seklemian  (he  u.ses  no  fir.st 
name),  con.sultant  and  editor  of 
Retail  Reporting  Bureau,  voiced 
a  need  for  increased  newspai)er 
advertising  in  their  remarks. 

Cohen  said  he  personally  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  the  clinic 
to  a  committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Kxecutives  last  .January  during 


Ma»«lliea<l  Collection 
Given  to  J-Seliool 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

.4  collection  of  mastheads 
spanning  30  years  of  .4merican 
newspaper  history  has  lieen 
given  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications  at  California  State 
College  here. 

Harry  A.  Squires,  Granada 
Hills  newsman,  presented  his 
collection  to  the  department.  It 
includes  mastheads  from  many 
newspapers  which  now  are  de¬ 
funct. 


the  NRMA  annual  convention 
meeting. 

I..ater,  Richard  Carpenter,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  head  of 
the  INAE  A«lverti.ser  Relations 
Committee  confirmed  the  fact 
that  he  had  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  Cohen  and  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  clinic  idea  with  him. 
Carpenter  *leclined  to  comment 
as  to  the  reason  why  no  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  to  send 
someone  to  the  clinic  as  a  panel¬ 
ist. 

“If  it  was  an  NRMA  project, 


newspapers  missed  an  opportu¬ 
nity,”  Carpenter  admitted.  How¬ 
ever,  Carpenter  said  he  thought 
the  clinic  was  a  business  venture 
of  Cohen  and  E.  G.  Craig,  a 
retail  -  marketing  consultant. 
Thus,  Caiqjenter  said  he  did  not 
want  to  make  a  comment  that 
would  “precipitate”  an  argu¬ 
ment  w’ith  either  Cohen  or  the 
NRMA. 

Cohen  said  he  did  not  bother 
to  contact  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  He  refused  to 
divulge  publicly  his  reasons  for 
not  inviting  this  group. 

According  to  Seymour  Hel- 
fant,  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  NRMA’s  indepen¬ 
dent  stores  division,  the  clinic 
is  sponsored  by  the  association 
in  cooperation  with  the  two  con- 
.sultants — Cohen  and  Craig — 
who  arranged  the  program. 


.4NPA  RI  REPORT 


Quality  Printing  Linked 
With  Creativity  in  Ads 


Washington 

.4dvertisers  are  turning  away 
from  the  media  “numl)ers”  game 
and  are  laying  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  .solving  their  market¬ 
ing  problems  in  fresher,  more 
cieative  ways.  Jack  Kauffman, 
l)resident  of  the  Bureau  of  .4d- 
vertising,  .4NPA,  told  delegates 
to  the  .4NP.4,  RI  conference 
here  (June  10). 

Kauffman  said  the  growing 
di.senchantment  with  which 
many  advertisers  view  the  sea 
of  media  statistics  is  why  the 
Bureau  devotes  an  important 
share  of  its  effort  to  demon¬ 
strating  how  succe.ssful  news- 
paj)er  advertisers  are  using  the 
medium  with  unusual  imagina¬ 
tion  and  applying  new  tech- 
ni<iues. 

’Kindle  Itecngiiilinii' 

“Gur  mission,”  Kauffman  said, 
“is  to  give  the  broadest  possible 
exposure  to  these  good  ideas 
among  advertisers  and  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  This 
way,  they  kindle  wider  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  creative  potential 
we  offer  in  our  medium.” 

He  told  the  audience,  which 
was  composed  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  managers,  that  a  good 
creative  idea  in  a  newspaper 
advertisement  is  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  ciuality  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  achieve  the  im¬ 
pact  it  deserves.  “In  the  final 
analysis,”  he  said,  “it’s  how 
these  fresh  approaches  look 
when  they  reach  the  public  that 
determines  their  success  or 
failure.” 

In  the  course  of  examples  of 
recent  newspaper  advertising 


campaigns  in  both  black  and 
white  and  color,  Kauffman 
played  taped  comments  from  the 
advertisers  and  agencies  repre¬ 
sented.  In  several  instances, 
these  statements  stressed  the 
importance  to  the  advertiser  of 
getting  faithful  rendering  of  the 
material  he  turns  over  to  the 
newspaper. 

“Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in 
how  closely  you  work  with  the 
people  who  place  the  ad,  and 
how  closely  they  work  with  you,” 
Kauffman  said,  underscoi  ing  the 
interdependence  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  medium. 

“None  of  us  can  afford  to  play 
favorites  when  it  comes  to  de¬ 
livering  reproduction  of  uniform 
quality,”  Kauffman  concluded. 
“Treat  every  advertiser  as  your 
most  important  customer.” 


Circulator  Transfers 
To  Retail  Ad  Staff 

Colorado  Springs 
Preston  Trower,  circulation 
director  of  the  Colorado  Sprhtffn 
Gazette  Telegraph  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  been  named  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
paper.  He  replaces  Russell  E. 
-Mann,  who  has  resigned. 

Replacing  Trower  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  is  Raymond  L. 
Ford,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  past  four  years. 

.4ppointments  were  announced 
by  B.  E.  Levick,  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph  business  manager. 

Trower  came  here  from  the 
Lhna  (Ohio)  .Vetcs,  another 
Freedom  Newspaper.  Ford  also 
came  here  from  the  Lima  News. 


33  Firms 
Organize 
Global  PR 


Thirty-three  practitioners 
have  joined  together  to  form  the 
world’s  largest  multi-national 
public  relations  counseling  or¬ 
ganization. 

At  meetings  in  Tokyo  in  May, 
the  International  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Group  of  Companies  w’as 
formed  as  a  stock  company, 
owned  by  the  practitioners,  to 
provide  service  and  research  for 
the  independent  offices. 

Development  of  the  group, 
which  ranks  first  in  number  of 
offices  available,  first  in  number 
of  total  clients  served,  and  with¬ 
in  the  top  five  public  relations 
organizations  in  the  world  in 
total  volume  of  annual  fees, 
came  alwut  through  the  network 
built  by  International  Public 
Relations  Co.,  Ltd.  of  Tokyo. 
This  10-year-old  firm  is  the 
largest  public  relations  organi¬ 
zation  in  Asia.  Last  year,  it 
topped  $2-million  in  fees  and 
served  24  clients. 

Otticers  Elecleil 

Elected  to  head  the  IPR 
Group  of  Companies  w?re:  Takio 
Oda,  chairman  of  the  board; 
Taiji  Kohara,  president;  Roy  J. 
Leffing^vell,  secretary  and  execu¬ 
tive  director;  and  Jack  Hirose  of 
San  Francisco,  treasurer. 

.4mong  the  firms  involved  in 
the  network  are:  International 
Public  Relations  (Tokyo) ;  Guido 
de  Rossi  del  Lion  Nero,  Italy; 
PRESKO  Public  Relations, 
Thailand;  John  Peter  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  South  Africa;  Internation¬ 
al  Public  Relations  Co.  with 
offices  in  Belgium,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Switzerland;  Galit- 
zine.  Chant,  Russell  and  Part¬ 
ners,  Great  Britain;  and  five 
North  American  organizations. 

Senior  Members 

Sixteen  of  the  total  member¬ 
ship  had  senior  members  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meetings  in  Tokyo. 
These  included,  A1  Slatano,  Uni¬ 
versal  Public  Relations,  Inc., 
Tokyo;  W.  Baidoe-.4nsah, 
Ghana;  Eugenio  D.  Boado, 
Philippines;  Stephen  Chou, 
Hong  Kong;  Ray  Josephs,  New 
York;  George  K.  Kerr,  .4us- 
tralia;  Keinosuke  Kazuno, 
Osaka;  Taiji  Kohara,  IPR 
Tokyo;  Roy  J.  Leffingwell,  Hono¬ 
lulu;  Tsai-ping  Liang,  Taiwan; 
Dean  Miller,  Canada;  Takio 
Oda,  Tokyo;  Naoshi  Shimanouc- 
hi,  Tokyo;  Donald  Steele,  San 
Francisco;  Habib  J.  Saade, 
Lebanon,  and  Yong-Kwang  Kim, 
Korea. 
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Mrs.  Graham  Advocates 
Restraint  on  Extremists 


Chicago 

Commitment  journalism  by 
the  news  media  has  its  virtues 
and  triumphs  but  its  hazards  as 
well — the  hazards  of  bias  and 
self  serving — and  the  risks  of 
letting  an  open  heart  produce  a 
closed  mind. 

Thost'  were  some  of  the  tenets 
expressed  by  Katherine  Graham, 
president  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company,  in  an  address 
(May  21)  to  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Chicago,  cele¬ 
brating  its  golden  anniversary. 

The  media  faces  other  pitfalls 
in  dealing  with  the  racial  crisis, 
she  said.  The  answer  to  the 
problem  of  doing  straight,  hard- 
news  reporting  of  people  who 
use  half-truths  or  lies  as 
weapons  of  intimidation  is  to  not 
take  the  person  at  face  value, 
but  to  place  what  he  says  in  the 
context  of  truth,  “and  to  think 
twice  about  how  prominently  to 
display  the  story — if,  indeed,  to 
print  it  at  all.” 

“We  have  not  l)een  applying 
this  treatment  well  enough  to 
the  hatemongers  and  hawkers  of 
violence  today,”  Mrs.  Graham 
said,  “and  as  a  result,  they  get 
attention  far  outweighing  more 
responsible  voices.  It  is  not  be¬ 
cause  anyone  in  the  press  favors 
such  extremists.  Rather  it  re¬ 
sults  from  a  zeal  to  give  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  emerging  points  of  view, 
and,  sometimes,  I  fear,  out  of  a 
weakness  for  sensational  head¬ 
lines.  That  is  poor  journalism 
and  dangerous  public  policy.” 

The  news  media  are  faced 
with  some  delicate  questions, 
she  added.  Should  they  soft- 
pedal  violence  when  it  is  taking 
place  to  keep  from  making  it 
worse  or  give  the  news  fully  and 
fairly  regardless  of  conse¬ 
quences? 

Mine  Field  for  Papers 

Newspapers  will  have  to  feel 
their  way  along  this  minefield, 
trying  their  best  to  learn  from 
experience,  she  said, 

“For  the  media  ...  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  draw  some  distinc¬ 
tions,”  Mrs.  Graham  said.  “To 
sympathize  with  the  plight  of 
the  ghettos,  and  to  seek  solu¬ 
tions,  is  not  to  condone  the  \no- 
lence  extremists  may  produce. 
Yet  the  shock  and  resentment  we 
cannot  help  but  feel  over  law¬ 
lessness  and  destruction  should 
never  blind  us  to  the  very  real 
grievances  of  the  ghetto,  or  shut 
our  ears  to  the  cry  for  help.  This 
summer  may  l>e  enough  to  try 
the  patience  of  saints,  and  we 
are  only  human.  But  we  must 
stay  committed.  .And  keep  our 


balance.  .And  keep  our  ner\’e.” 

Mrs.  Graham  talked  aliout  an 
expertise  in  local  reporting  that 
is  “too  rarely  found.” 

That  is  the  kind  that  can  tell 
it  the  way  it  is  in  the  Negro 
community — the  conditions,  the 
grievances,  the  mood.  The  only 
way  to  get  it  is  with  Negro 
reporters,  she  said. 

The  Washington  Post  liegan 
more  than  10  years  ago  when  it 
hired  a  Negro  reporter.  No  one 
dared  assign  him  to  anywhere 
but  to  the  Negro  community. 
Finally  the  city  editor  assigned 
him  to  a  Rotary  meeting.  The 
Post  advertising  department  and 
the  publisher’s  office  both  re¬ 
ceived  the  outraged  cries  of  the 
citizenry. 

Part  of  a  Reporter 

When  the  city  editor  was 
asked  for  an  explanation  he  said 
it  made  no  sense  to  use  the  man 
as  part  of  a  reporter  and  “if  we 
can’t  use  him  as  a  whole  re¬ 
porter  we  might  as  well  stop 
kidding  ourselves.” 

The  publisher  replied:  “You’ll 
never  hear  another  word  about 
it.” 

The  Post  now  has  14  Negroes 
on  the  editorial  staff,  including 
two  assistant  editors  and  a  col¬ 
umnist.  The  Post  is  looking  for 
more. 

• 

Sta-Hi  Realigns 
Sales  and  Service 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Sta-Hi  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  realignment  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  sales  territories. 

Donald  V.  Weber,  president, 
appointed  William  C.  Baumgard¬ 
ner  as  vicepresident-systems,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Mail  Room  and 
Stereotype  Systems  Sales. 

Appointed  manager-operations 
Robert  B.  MacKenzie  will  be 
responsible  for  all  phases  of 
manufacturing,  scheduling  and 
production  control.  Claude  A. 
Baker  Jr.,  named  manager- field 
engineering,  will  coordinate  the 
activities  of  field  technicians  for 
customer  service  in  equipment 
installations  and  maintenance. 

Jack  F.  McComb  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  manager-customer  rela¬ 
tions. 

Other  appointments  announced 
include  Frank  E.  Wood,  man¬ 
ager-contracts  ;  Ra>Tnond  L. 
Wi.seman,  manager-systems  en¬ 
gineering;  Clell  Birlenbach,  con¬ 
troller,  and  Bill  J.  Gann,  plant 
superintendent. 


Copyright  Rule 
For  Government 
Officials  Stands 

Washington 

A  federal  district  court  deci¬ 
sion  that  government  officials 
may  copyright  their  writings  on 
subjects  related  to  their  work 
became  effective  last  week  when 
the  deadline  passed  for  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
case,  brought  by  Public  Affairs 
Press,  had  been  in  the  courts  for 
nine  years. 

When  Public  Affairs  Press 
published  a  book  of  speeches 
and  statements  by  Admiral  Hy¬ 
man  Rickover,  who  led  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  atomic  sub¬ 
marine,  the  Admiral  challenged 
the  right  of  the  publishing  firm 
to  use  his  speeches  and  state¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  were  copy¬ 
righted,  without  his  permission. 
The  material  had  to  do  with  his 
official  duties. 

Public  Must  Be  Told 
About  ‘Call-In’  Polls 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  ruled  that 
licensees  of  radio  and  television 
stations  who  conduct  “call-in” 
polls  must  advise  the  public  that 
the  polls  are  not  conducted  on  a 
scientific  basis. 

The  issue  was  raised  by  Repr. 
John  E.  Moss,  whose  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  sulicommittee 
polices  the  implementation  by 
government  agencies  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  In 
a  letter  to  the  FCC  on  May  17, 
Congressman  Moss  raised  the 
question  of  whether  the  public 
is  misled  as  to  the  sigpiificance 
of  such  polls  if  disclosure  is  not 
made  of  the  basis  on  which  they 
are  taken. 

“Call-in”  polls  by  radio  and 
television  invite  listeners  or 
viewers  to  telephone  a  particular 
number  to  “vote”  on  some  public 
question.  Moss  said  these  polls 
were  subject  to  manipulation  by 
organized  pressure  groups  whose 
members  might  “vote”  re¬ 
peatedly. 

The  public  should  l>e  advised, 
the  FCC  said  in  issuing  a  public 
notice,  that  if  “voters”  may  vote 
more  than  once  the  poll  is  not 
conducted  on  a  scientific  basis. 
• 

Personnel  Manager 

Joe  Tittle  has  lieen  named  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  manager  at  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  He 
has  been  management  consultant 
in  personnel  and  lalior  relations 
with  the  Seattle  certified  public 
accounting  firm  of  Touche,  Ross, 
Bailey  and  Smart. 


Public  Affaii’s  Press  contended 
that,  since  the  law  prohibits 
copyrights  on  government  mate¬ 
rial,  speeches  by  federal  officials 
were  in  the  public  domain  and 
could  not  lie  copyrighted. 

When  the  district  court  ruled 
against  it,  the  publishing  firm 
appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  here,  which  refused  to 
overturn  the  lower  court  judg¬ 
ment.  Failure  to  make  a  timely 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
left  standing  the  rulings  of  the 
lower  courts. 

• 

Columbia  J-School 
Awards  Presented 

The  Pulitzer  Traveling  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  1968  were  awarded 
at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
to  Donald  H.  Shapiro,  New  York 
City;  John  Dennis  Sullivan, 
Flushing,  New  York;  and 
Stephen  Paul  Shoenholz,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey.  The  grants, 
worth  $3,000  each,  are  presented 
to  the  top-ranking  members  of 
the  journalism  school’s  gradu¬ 
ating  class  for  travel  and  study 
abroad. 

The  first  alternate  for  the 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowships 
and  winner  of  the  Robert  E. 
Sherwood  Memorial  Scholarship 
is  Earl  Bernard  Lane,  Seattle. 
Alternate  for  l>oth  the  Pulitzer 
fellowships  and  the  Sherwood 
scholarship  is  Brian  Milton 
Healy,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He 
also  received  the  $1,000  Vision 
Scholarship,  provided  by  Vision 
magazine  to  enable  a  student  to 
travel  in  Latin  America.  William 
Lauder  Hershey,  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan,  was  named  alternate  winner 
of  the  Vision  Scholarship. 

The  second  alternate  for  the 
Pulitzer  fellowships  and  winner 
of  the  Sevellon  Brown  Award 
for  excellence  in  the  course  on 
the  history  of  journalism  is 
Anthony  James  Marro,  Burl¬ 
ington,  Vermont. 

The  Henry  N.  Taylor  Award 
is  being  shared  by  two  members 
of  the  School’s  International 
Division.  They  are  Ram  of 
Madras,  India,  and  Samuel  Koo 
of  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  Class  Editing  Prize  was 
awarded  to  Judith  Ann  Bruhn, 
Durant,  Iowa,  a  1967  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

The  Class  of  1961  Photog¬ 
raphy  Award  was  given  to  John 
Donnelly  Bell,  Milwaukee. 

The  Sackett  Graduate  Awards 
for  excellence  in  libel  law  were 
given  to  Edward  John  Cody, 
Eugene,  Oregon,  and  Brian 
Healy. 

The  Class  of  1966  Award  in 
Broadcast  Journalism  went  to 
Joseph  Paul  Durso  Jr.,  Locust 
Valley,  New  York. 
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CI.ASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Deadline  Pressures 
And  Space  Estimating 


By  Sian  Finsiiess 

('AM,  Providence  Journal  and  Kullelin 


Two  of  the  bigge.st  headaches 

1:30  . 

.  .  1 

classified  managers  have  are 

5:00 

.  .  5 

deadline  pressures  and  space 

5:30  . 

1 

estimating.  The  larger  the  news- 

6:00 

.  ,  .  7 

paper  and  the  greater  the  vol- 

7:00 

1 

ume,  the  bigger  the  headaches. 

7:30  . 

3 

and  as  deadline  pressures  from 

8:30  . 

2 

the  mechanical  and  news  depart- 

8:45  . 

1 

ments  increase,  estimating 

9:00  . 

.  .  3 

future  space  needs  becomes  even 

10:00  . 

1 

more  difficult.  The  results  of 

10:30  . 

1 

under  or  overestimating  can 

11:00  . 

1 

cause  pure  chaos  in  a  composing 

— 

room  and  can  frustrate  a  news- 

28 

room  in  a  way  that  the  strong- 

Saturday: 

e.st  printable  language  could 

9:30  . 

.  .  1 

never  describe. 

10:00  . 
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Surprisingly,  and  I’d  add  to 

11:00  . 

2 

their  credit,  many  of  the  larger 

11:30 

1 

newspapers  continue  to  operate 

12:00 

4 

on  late  Classified  deadlines.  May- 

12:15 

1 

be  not  so  late  on  Classified  dis- 

1:00 

4 

play  or  on  commercial  adver- 

2:00 . 

1 

tising,  but  they  tend  to  keep  the 

3:00  . 

.  .  1 

doors  open  as  late  as  possible 

4:00 

.  1 

for  voluntary  advertising. 

— 

Glen  Hurt,  new  C.AM  of  the 

17 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  quer- 
ried  65  newspapers  in  the  over 

Reader  Interest 

head.  If  you  think  you  have 
problems,  consider  those  of 
Frank  Lester,  CAM  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  When  asked 
whether  he  had  an  estimatinjf 
problem,  Frank’s  reply  was, 
“Hell,  we  fluctuate  more  than  a 
lot  of  papers  run!” 

Except  in  the  few  lucky  situa¬ 
tions  where  a  newspaper’s  Clas¬ 
sified  volume  is  fairly  constant, 
without  the  traditional  ups  and 
downs  of  a  big  Wednesday,  big¬ 
ger  Friday  and  top-heavy  Sun¬ 
day,  and  then  with  a  weak  Sat¬ 
urday,  a  skinny  Monday  and 
maybe  a  bigger  Tuesday  and 


200,000  circulation  range  on 
their  deadlines  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Sunday  voluntary  adver¬ 
tising  and  got  replies  from  59 
of  them.  The  earliest  deadline 
was  noon  Friday,  the  latest  4:00 
p.m.  Saturday — but  the  range  of 
deadlines  and  open  hours  is  most 
interesting: 

Closed  Evenings : 

Counter  40 

Telephones  29 

Both  Counter  and 
Telephones  24 

Closed  Saturdays: 

Counter  15 

Telephones  7 

Both  Counter  and 
Telephones  7 

Closed  Sundays: 

Counter  40 

Telephones  22 

Both  Counter  and 
Telephones  17 

59  Newspapers  of  over  200,000 
circulation  reporting  in  the 
alwve. 

Deadlines  for  Sunday  Volun¬ 
tary  Ads: 

F'riday  6  p.m.  (or  before)  15 
Friday  after  6  p.m.  13 
Saturday  noon  (or  before)  10 
Saturday  after  12  noon  7 
45  of  above  newspapers  pub¬ 
lishing  on  Sunday  included  in 
preceding.  The  breakdown  by 
hours  follows: 

Friday: 

Noon  .  ....  1 


Thursday,  the  l)est  way  to  con¬ 
trol  estimating  seems  to  be  to 
get  sales  forecasts  by  salesper¬ 
son,  combined  into  division 
totals.  Add  to  this  what’s  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  paper  by  subtracting 
the  measured  kill  or  what  your 
experience  tells  you  will  be 
killed  out  of  the  day  in  question. 
Oversimplified,  yes.  Helpful  if 
you  have  an  understanding  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  and  a 
compassionate  managing  editor. 

Overestimating  just  a  little 
helps,  too.  Helps  you  get  in  a 
little  standing  promotion,  gives 
that  editor  a  little  elbow  room. 


Public  Relations  Appointments 


I’d  guess  that  many  of  the 
newspapers  in  this  group  with 
heavier  volume  would  tend  to 
have  later  deadlines,  that  larger 
circulation  newspapers  would 
close  later.  Those  with  smaller 
volume  and  less  dependence  on 
Classified  revenue  pay  less  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  are  inclined  to 
shorten  deadlines  as  a  conveni¬ 
ent  means  of  solving  other  prob¬ 
lems.  It’s  a  fact  that  the  larger 
operations  —  with  nightside 
crews,  more  men  on  the  floor, 
faster  equipment  and  more 
mobility — can  handle  a  lot  more 
volume  in  a  lot  less  time.  But 
.smaller  newspapers  could  likely 
l)enefit  from  the  philosophy  that 
a  paid  Classified  ad  isn’t  a 
nuisance,  really,  and  can  prob¬ 
ably  carry  as  much  reader  inter¬ 
est  as  some  of  the  news  stories 
in  the  same  issue. 

Shortening  deadlines  is  a  risk 
that  can’t  l)e  calculated.  You  do 
this  when  it’s  the  only  workable 
solution  to  a  production  prob¬ 
lem.  No  C.AM  can  be  blamed  for 
l)eing  balky  when  he’s  asked  to 
put  through  an  early  close. 

The  space  estimating  prob¬ 
lem  takes  a  lot  of  give  and  take. 
Besides  good  record  keeping  and 
workable  systems,  it  requires 
weather  forecasting,  holiday  ad¬ 
justing  and  twirling  around 
three  times  in  your  chair  with 


Howard  Liebling  has  been 
named  director  of  publicity  and 
advertising  for  the  Stanley 
Kramer  Company  in  New  York. 
He  moves  to  his  new  post  from 
20th  Century-Fox  (New  York), 
where  he  hal  been  magazine 
coordinator. 

*  «  * 

Tom  Blakely,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  McConnell 
Eastman  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Domtar  Limited, 
an  international  pulp  and  paper 
company  based  in  Montreal.  Ap¬ 
pointed  also  to  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  are  Charles- 
Henri  Dube,  as  manager  of 
News  Services,  and  Robert  Dun¬ 
can,  as  editor  of  the  company 
paper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

1).  G.  (Dick)  Phelan  has  joined 
the  publicity  department  of  Hill 
and  Knowlton  as  director  of 
radio/television. 

*  *  * 

Johnny  Weissmuller  Inc.  has 
retained  Jerry  Eden  &  Associ¬ 
ates  to  handle  publicity  and 
advertising  for  the  new  Florida 
“Tarzanland”  to  be  constructed 
near  Orlando. 


appointed  vicepresident  of  PR 
Counselors  Inc.,  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  division  of  Vic  Maitland  & 
Associates  Inc. 


Ronald  S.  Gall,  director  of 
public  relations,  Curtiss-Wrigbt 
Corporation,  received  the  Harry 
Lever  Award  of  the  Aviation/ 
Space  Writers  Association. 


Carl  R.  Goodwin  II  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Opinion  Builders  as 
an  account  executive.  He  will 
expand  the  Cleveland-based  PR 
firm’s  capabilities  in  product  and 
technical  publicity. 


Farley  Manning  .Associates 
has  been  named  public  relations 
counsel  by  the  Principality  of 
Monaco,  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  .Accountants  and  Beek- 
man-Downtown  Hospital. 


James  W.  Donley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  the 
Thomas  J.  I)eegan  Company, 
public  relations  and  manage¬ 
ment  counsel. 


Carl  Livingston,  who  has 
managed  the  Freeport  office  of 
Venn,  Livingston  and  Roberts 
Limited,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  marketing  for  the 
group  companies  of  the  Port 
Authority  in  the  Bahamas. 

*  «  « 

Frederick  G.  Berger,  who  has 
been  director  of  public  relations 
and  information  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  for 
program  planning  at  Farley 
Manning  Associates. 

«  *  * 

The  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  David  Ferguson  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  its 
Middle  Atlantic  District.  He 

succeeds  John  Munhall  III,  who 

retired  June  1  after  more  than 
34  years  of  seiwice  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 


Jim  Stanley  is  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  and  .Mrs.  Muriel 
Clayton  the  sales  promotion 
director  for  Pampel  &  .Associ¬ 
ates’  newly-formed  public  rela¬ 
tions — sales  promotion  division. 


Bruce  Fox,  formerly  news  di¬ 
rector  for  KMVT-TV  in  Twin 
Falls,  has  joined  L.  E.  Johnson 
and  Associates,  Boise. 


Dory  Thacker,  formerly  with 
the  Prince  George  (B.  C.)  Citi¬ 
zen  has  joined  the  advertising 
and  public  relations  organization 
of  A1  Williamson,  Vancouver. 


Thomas  P.  .Mason  Jr.  has  been  Bob  Edell  has  l)een  appointed 


appointed  manager  of  product  corporate  director  of  advertising 


Noon  .  ....  1  both  hands  pressed  to  your  fore- 
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publicity  at  G.AF  Corporation,  and  public  relations  for  Storer 
•  *  •  Broadcasting  Company  in  Miami 

Thomas  H.  Power  has  been  Beach,  Florida. 
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tUIIUK  at  t'UDLlSl-ltK  lor  June  1 5, 


lAYOrT  AM)  DESIGN 


Transformation — Yankee  style 


'  it  Town  strikes  back. 

^  !  MMmr'l 

on  welfare  request 


Town  ahead  of  state 
on  wetlands  program 


Harbor  Board  reoamad 
iMV  delay  boat  lees 


Jht  'itlahttiktael  IflBAAsnifSH 


Town  meeting  post  mortem 


Just  a  moment  Mr  Chipsl 


Hiuk  'ninHij'h  tlr  V«*.irs 


Early  skippers  began 
.  Marblehead  yachting 


Mrs  Hooper  retiring  as  rockhound 
donates  her  collectKNi  to  college 


i  ()ii  'ITh*  Disr.iH  ShK- 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Ninety-five  years  old  and  gettinf?  spryer  every 
year. 

That’s  the  history  of  the  Marblehead  (Mass.) 
Mennenffer,  published  Thursdays  in  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  fishing  town.  It  was  established  in  1872. 

Alexander  MacDonald,  editor  and  publisher,  s(*nds 
the  tearsheets,  because  the  Messenger  recently 
underwent  a  transformation. 

In  traditional  British  and  New  England  style, 
most  of  page  1  was  devoted  to  display  ads.  Some¬ 
times  ads  filled  J)()  i)er  cent. 

“I  l)elieve  my  Messenger  has  made  quite  a  change 
in  recent  weeks — from  the  country’s  worst  layout 
to  only  one  of  the  worst,”  Mr.  MacDonald  writes 
with  Down-East  modesty. 

“Theie  obviously  are  many  things  still  to  do, 
when  I  have  type  and  other  facilities.  The  types 
shown  lepresent  the  only  faces  in  the  shop.  No 
italics  excei)t  a  strange  Mandate  face.” 

Mr.  MacI)onald,  it’s  not  one  of  the  worst.  It’s 
one  of  the  l)etter. 

It  meets  almost  all  ci  iteria  of  functional,  readable 
layout.  Heads  are  all-down.  Most  of  the  j)ackages 
form  horizontal  lectangles.  Each  corner  of  i)age  1 
contains  an  eye-catcher.  Column  lules  are  sunk. 
Cutoffs  are  sunk.  Pains  are  taken  to  squirt  white 
space  where  it  counts  in  other  elements. 

How  about  that  nameplate?  Ah,  this  life  is  full 
of  contradictions.  This  department  heaps  ridicule 
on  anything  oi  nate  in  tyjjography.  Have  you  lately 
•seen  anything  more  oinate  than  this? 

So,  shouhl  it  lie  streamlined?  A  resounding  “No!” 

‘‘The  nameplate  goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  pajier,”  says  Mr.  MacDonald.  ‘‘I  was  at  first 
repelled  by  it  but  I  would  have  had  the  whole  town 
down  on  me  if  I  changed  it.  Anyway,  it  grows  on 
you.” 

Grow  it  does  indeed.  It’s  a  benchmark  that  brings 


alive  the  Marblehead  history.  A  link  to  tradition, 
distinct  and  as  loaded  with  flavor  as  clam  chowder. 

Although  the  size  is  that  of  a  standard  eight-col¬ 
umn  page,  the  Messenger  uses  a  seven-column  for¬ 
mat  of  11.6  picas. 

Two  stories  have  three-column  leads.  Thus  the 
leails  are  ,‘16.6  picas  wide.  This  is  a  wide  stretch  for 
one  optical  fix,  even  in  this  10-point  body. 

Tbe  three-column  package  in  lower  left — one  and 
one-half  column  art  and  one  and  one-half  column 
text — lends  variety  and  forms  an  insistent  eye- 
grabber.  It  would  pack  even  stronger  impact  if  the 
l)ox  were  pulled.  The  white  space  would  provide  a 
distinct  type  breaker.  Boxes  of  this  size  almost  never 
fit  on  the  corners. 

The  editorial  page  is  something  new.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  took  over  the  paper  in  January.  Previously, 
the  occasional  editorial,  the  editor’s  column  and 
letters  were  scattered  through  the  paper. 

The  new  editorial  format  seems  to  l)e  taking  hold, 
says  Mr.  MacDonald.  It  certainly  should  be.  Tbe 
typography  is  excellent,  the  content  superlative. 

A  cartoon  is  necessary?  But  isn’t  that  scenic  shot 
of  the  way  to  Gingerbread  Hill  more  provocative? 

Cutoffs  are  <leemed  unnecessary  in  page  1  of  the 
Messenger.  Thus  they  shouldn’t  l)e  necessary  here. 
Main  heads  in  the  kicker-combinations  are  indented 
suitably  on  page  1.  Here  they  are  not  indented. 
They  should  lie. 

The  wave-rule  box  around  the  feature  in  lower  left 
consists  not  of  one  rule  but  of  three.  Three  too 
many.  The  box  on  ‘‘From  the  Messenger  Files” 
splits  no  cordwood,  either. 

We  might  drop  the  masthead  to  bottom  left.  That 
would  spot  the  lead  editorial — always  a  dynamic 
element — at  the  top.  Maybe  the  lead  editorial  then 
should  have  a  two-line  head. 

‘‘Our  press  is  a  60-year-old  flatl)ed  and  the  two 
linos  are  40  and  50  years  old,”  Mr.  MacDonald  says. 
‘‘But  we’re  far  from  downhearted.” 

He’s  got  every  reason  to  feel  uphearted. 


He  Talks  To 


.  .  .  and  millions 
of  readers 
agree  that 
Dr.  Frank  Miller 
writes  the 
best  pet  column 
in  America. 


Chances  are  that  your  readers  don't  have  an  elephant  in  their 
homes,  but  over  half  of  them  have  pets  of  some  kind.  And  even 
those  who  don't  have  pets  are  delighted  by  Dr.  Miller  because  he 
speaks  their  language  too.  They  say  he  is  "wise,  convincing  and 
droll,"  full  of  "hearty  laughs  and  helpful  information."  His  witty 
and  sympathetic  answers  to  his  readers'  questions  have  earned 
him  the  affection  of  a  pet-loving  nation. 


(£l)ronlrle  JVaturcs 

555  SUTTER  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Wonderful  World  of  ANIMALS 


By  Dr.  Frank  Miller  D.V.M.,  Illustrated  by  Hubert  Buel. 
Available  Daily  or  Sunday.  Phone,  wire  or  write  today. 


BOOKS  IN  RFAIEW 


Muckraking,  Exposes 
Line  the  Bookshelves 

By  I)<ni  ]\laley 


After  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Rol»ert  F.  Kennedy  called  a  CIA 
official  and  demanded  to  know 
whether  the  aprency  had  any- 
thinf?  to  do  with  the  murder, 
according  to  Seymour  Freidin 
and  George  Bailey  in  their  Iwok, 
“The  Experts,”  published  by 
Macmillan  ($7.95). 

This  and  other  “hitherto-un- 
disclosed”  declarations  and 
actions  by  ranking  Americans 
inside  and  out  of  government  are 
revealed  in  the  book.  Freidin, 
a  foreign  correspondent  and 
author,  was  for  many  years  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  for  foreign  news 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Bailey,  also  a  long-time  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  The  Reporter. 

Their  book,  based  on  personal 
knowledge  and  their  own  report¬ 
ing  from  the  field,  develops  the 
theme  of  the  makers  and 
breakers  of  American  foreign 
policy.  The  authors  hold  up  to 
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jiublic  examination,  opinion 
makers  of  the  press,  network 
and  government — among  them 
Walter  Lijipmann,  Harri.son 
Salisbury,  and  Senator  J.  Wil¬ 
liam  Fulbright — who  try  to  de¬ 
vise  policy  and  mold  minds.  They 
find  many  of  them  “sadly  de¬ 
ficient  in  their  brand  of  immedi¬ 
ate  wisdom.” 

The  authors  maintain  the 
United  States  has  suffered  re¬ 
peated  setbacks  in  plans  and 
policies,  too  often  advocated  by 
personalities  and  officials  overly- 
eager  to  stamp  their  own  brand 
of  instant  expertise  on  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Elsewhere  in  “The  Experts,” 
the  authors  disclose  that  nine 
out  of  11  American  Ambassa¬ 
dors  consulted  by  President 
Truman  after  the  Soviet  Union 
imposed  its  blockade  of  Berlin 
voted  that  the  Allies  withdraw. 
General  Lucius  D.  Clay  was 
largely  instrumental  in  persu¬ 
ading  Truman  to  remain  in 
Berlin. 

Other  revelations  by  the 
authors  include: 

•  Dr.  Spock,  as  a  baby  ex¬ 
pert,  attaches  himself  to  foreign 
affairs  experts  by  applying  his 
child  guidance  views  to  Vietnam. 
But,  the  authors  claim,  his 
theory  is  selective.  For  example, 
he  has  never  shown  any  concern 
about  German  children  who 
suffer  from  “Wall  neurosis.” 

•  That  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  confided  that  Richard 
Goodwin  and  Arthur  Schle- 
singer,  Jr.,  were  more  hawkish 

than  most  advdsers  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy  on  Vietnam. 

•  On  the  lighter  side,  the 
authors  recall  that  George  Ken- 
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nan  had  painstakingly  put  to¬ 
gether  a  small  reference  li¬ 
brary  in  the  State  Department 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  Returning 
from  a  trip,  he  discovered  it 
gone.  Inquiries  disclo.sed  that 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  had  inspected 
the  library,  found  it  anti-Soviet, 
and  had  it  dispersed. 

*  *  * 

2  on  Credibility  Gap 

Newsmen  and  former  news¬ 
men  are  glutting  the  l>ookseller’s 
shelves  with  the  results  of  their 
winter  labors.  It  will  come  as  no 
surprise  that  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  political  fare.  Some  of 
the  more  noteworthy  books  are: 

“Crisis  in  Credibility,”  by 
Bruce  Ladd.  The  New  American 
Library,  227  pps.  $5.50,  A 
“must”  book  for  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  secrecy  in  government, 
whether  covering  government  as 
a  newsman  or  being  affected  by 
it  as  a  private  American  citizen. 

Ladd,  a  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  and  pres¬ 
ently  special  assistant  to  Cong- 
i-essman  Donald  Rumsfeld,  (R- 
111.),  hits  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  as  he  strips  the 
cover  from  Government  secrecy. 
His  Iwok  will  make  you  starkly 
aware  of  how  little  you  actually 
know,  despite  the  valiant  efforts 
of  some  newsmen,  about  what 
your  government  is  doing. 

*  6  6 

In  a  remarkably  similar  book, 
two  authors  examine  the  Cred¬ 
ibility  Gap.  William  McGaffin 
and  Erwin  Knoll  have  written 
“Anything  But  The  Truth.” 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  $5.95, 
250  pps.)  McGaffin  is  deputy 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
Knoll  is  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Newhouse  Na¬ 
tional  News  Service.  They  report 
how  the  managed  news  in  the 

Kennedy  administration  has 
escalated  into  the  full-blown 

Credibility  Gap  that  has  become 
a  major  issue  in  Lyndon  John¬ 
son’s  Presidency.  The  authors 
fully  document  the  devices  used 
— at  all  levels  of  government — 
to  throw  smoke  screens  around 

the  dissemination  of  even  the 
most  innocuous  information. 
News  is  “sanitized,”  “back¬ 
grounded,”  “unmade,”  restricted 
from  the  public  by  a  maze  of 
classifications  (EYES  ONLY, 
FOR  STAFF  USE  ONLY, 
LI.MITED  USE  ONLY,  etc.). 
F'rom  their  insiders’  perch,  Mc¬ 
Gaffin  and  Knoll  reveal  how  the 
press  itself  is  wooed  to  report 
favorably  on  administration 
doings — by  dangling  the  carrot 
of  Presidential  socializing  (often 
irresistible  to  a  newsman’s 
wife),  private  interviews, 
“authorized”  biographies — bal¬ 
anced  against  the  stick  of  Presi¬ 
dential  ire,  choking  off  access  to 


memhei's  of  tlie  official  family, 

etc. 

*  *  * 

Election  Year  .Analysis 

Fred  J.  Cook,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
<£-  Sun  and  author  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  (and  informative) 
“The  F.B.I.  NolKxly  Knows,” 
(called  the  “Cook  Book”  by  the 

F. B.I.) ,  has  written  a  sharji  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  problems  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  an  election  year.  The  book, 
“What  So  Proudly  We  Hailed,” 
(Prentice-Hall,  $5.95.  282  pps), 
offers  distressingly  accurate  dis¬ 
sections  of  a  distrusted  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  a  Republican  Party 
that  is  again  ignoring  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  offer  the  American 
people  real  alternatives  because 
of  the  internal  power  structure. 
Cook  presents  hard  nosed  close- 
ups  of  the  candidates  of  both 
parties,  and  an  uncut  review  of 
lioth  major  parties  and  their 
respective  leaders. 

*  *  * 

Spies  in  Washington 

Another  newspaperman, 
George  Carpozi  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  Post,  has  uncovered  more 
spies,  this  time  in  Washington. 
Carpozi,  who  co-authored  “Red 
Spies  in  the  U.N.,”  has  written 
“Red  Spies  In  Washington,”  Tri¬ 
dent  Press,  $4.95.  The  book  is 
said  to  lie  “a  factual  and  solier- 
ing  account  of  espionage  as  it 
occurs  daily — in  Washington, 
D.  C.”  In  his  introduction  to  the 
book  Carpozi  writes:  “Soviet 
espionage  is  not  influenced  by 
changes  in  the  political  climate 
or  the  Cold  War  status.  The 
Soviet  Union  appropriates  an 
estimated  two  billion  dollars  in 
the  annual  budget  for  intelli¬ 
gence  apparatus  aimed  at  the 
United  States  alone;  and  the 
work  must  be  carried  out  regard¬ 
less  of  any  entente  cordiale  that 
might  exist  from  time  to  time 

between  the  two  nations.” 

«  *  6 

William  W.  Turner,  formerly 
an  FBI  agent  and  a  staff 
writer  for  Ratn parts  magazine, 
has  written  a  scathing  commen¬ 
tary  on  today’s  police  entitled 
“The  Police  Establishment,” 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  $6.95,  319 

pps.  Turner  examines  critically 
the  police  forces  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Philadel- 
jihia,  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Dallas  and  New  Orleans.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  “night  stick  mentality,” 
ultra-conservatism  and  racial 
prejudice  among  policemen,  the 
fight  against  civilian  review,  and 
the  powerful  police  lobby  oper¬ 
ating  in  Washington.  He  finds 
some  honest,  tough,  able  men  ill- 
equipped  to  deal  with  civil  rights 
problems  and  questions  of  mor¬ 
ality.  The  book  proposes  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  “new  breed”  of  cop 
which  can  respond  to  the  new 
demands  of  a  changing  society. 
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3!he  Sacramenio 


Colleges  Hit 

Bv  Deferme 


The  Union  is  Sacramento’s  only  morning  newspaper. 

and  it  has  t-verythinn!  It’s  a  real  eye  opener.  The  oldest  daily 
in  the  West  is  the  newest,  freshest  force  in  California’s  capital 
market.  *  New  look,  new  outlook,  new  production  capability 
—  and  whopping  new  circidation  gains,  The  only  morning 
newspaper  in  Sacramento  is  fast  becoming  THE  newspitix*r  in 
Sacramento.  *  That’s  a  fact.  And  ever>'  day  a  lot  more  ix*ople 
are  waking  up  to  it. 


*  luStflvGTOS 

S»rvi» 


^he  Sacramento  Zlrnon 


17  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Sacramento— San  Diego  — 

Greater  Los  Angeles.  California  —  Aurora  Elgin.  Joliet.  Illinois— and  Springfield.  Illinois 

Represented  Nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


c 


I 


CONFEDERATION  STAMP,  fo  be  issued  in  Canada  on  August  7, 
honors  George  Brown,  founder  of  the  Toronto  Globe  (now  Globe  & 
Mail).  In  the  design,  Brown,  a  Father  of  Confederation,  wears  a 
magenta  coat  and  he  is  flanked  by  a  front  page  from  the  Globe  and 
the  home  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  legislature  where  the  con¬ 
ference  that  led  to  Confederation  took  place  in  1864. 

Daily  Gains  Control  Robillanl  Joins 

Of  Local  Weekly  Family  Weekly 

Rciskvillk,  Calif.  Two  new  appointments  to 
The  KosecUle  Daily  Presit-  Fattiily  Weekly  have  been  an- 
Trihune  took  over  direction  of  nounced  by  publisher  Morton 
the  weekly  Rosei  fV/e  irorW  .June  Frank.  .Albert  B.  Robillard, 
1.  Announcement  was  made  by  previously  classified  advertisinp; 
Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  owner  of  manaprer  of  the  Suffolk  San, 
the  Placer  Foothills  Publishinp:  1  >eer  Park,  N.Y.  has  lieen  named 
Com))any,  former  i)ublisher  of  Eastein  Publisher  Relations 
the  World,  and  by  Frank  and  Manager,  and  Eli  Belil,  former- 
Jim  Sevrens,  owners  of  the  Iv  with  American  Lei/ion  mapa- 
Pi  •ess  Ti'ibune,  Inc.  and  pub-  zine,  has  l»een  named  Research 
Ushers  of  the  Daily  Press-Trib-  Director.  Robillard  fills  a  newly- 
une.  created  position. 


Journalism  School  AP  Broadcast  News 

Given  New  Status  Writers  Get  Credit 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  Associated  Press  broadcast 
The  School  of  Journalism  at  news  writers  now  receive  credit 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  for  lines  for  the  preparation  of  five- 
many  years  in  the  College  of  minute  and  expanded  five-minute 
Business  Administration,  is  to  national  news  summaries, 
liecome  an  independent  school  in  Gerald  B.  Trapp,  general 
July.  broadcast  news  editor,  said  the 

Prof.  W.  C.  Tucker,  the  credit  lines,  similar  to  the  news- 
school’s  director,  will  report  paper  byline,  are  to  recognize 
directly  to  the  vicepresident  for  the  news  writers  who  long  have 
Academic  Affairs,  rather  than  to  l>een  anonymous, 
the  dean  of  Business  Adminis-  “They  do  a  tremendous  job 
tration.  in  organizing  and  preparing 

A  plan  may  go  to  U-T  trustees  hourly  summaries  carrying  up 
next  month  calling  for  a  new  to  the  moment  news,”  Trapp 
college  to  be  established  here  in  '  ,  .  . 

July,  1969.  Under  the  plan,  a  does  not  require  its 

graduate  program  offering  a  uiembers  to  use  the  names  of  the 
master’s  degree  would  be  estab-  summary  \\  riters.  But  if  a  sta- 
lished  and  the  faculty  of  the  tion  wants  to  give  the  writer 
new  college  would  almost  double  credit,  we  would  ^  happy  to 
the  present  school  of  journalism  them  do  so,  Trapp  said, 

faculty.  The  present  faculty  con-  * 

sists  of  six  full  time  members,  Ex-Newsiliail  OrdaillPtl 
two  part  time,  and  one  lecturer.  ASHEVILLK  NC 

A  multimillion  dollar  com-  Harold  McFall  *  Hanimoni 
munications  and  extension  build-  former  reporter  for  the  Ashe- 
ing  is  lieing  built  on  Circle  Park.  ciT/c  Citizen,  was  recently  grad- 
The  new  college  would  consist  uated  from  V’irginia  Epi.scopal 
of  three  divisions— a  school  of  Theological  Seminary  and  was 
journalism,  a  department  of  ordained  a  ileacon  June  1  at  St. 
radio-television  and  a  depart-  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
ment  of  advertising-manage-  Chunn’s  Cove.  He  was  a  news- 
ment.  The  two  departments,  jilus  man  here  in  the  early  1960’s, 
a  news-editorial  program,  now  later  working  for  the  Charlotte 
make  uj)  the  J-school.  Xeim. 


This  man 
tells  fish  stories 


The  sportsmen’s  sportsman  who 
goes  into  the  bush  to  get  his  story  .  .  . 
A  conservationist  of  fish,  alligators  and 
wildlife,  he’s  President  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  Florida  . . .  That’s 
our  Charlie  Harris. 


#Hanbo 

#pntinpl-i>tar 

ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 

-jii' 
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METRO-OFFSET 

A  new  era  in  newspaper  publishing 
opened  up  when  this  web  offset 
press  went  “on  edition.”  Goss' 
double-width  Metro-Offset  press 
lets  large  and  growing  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  capitalize  on  web  off¬ 
set’s  reproduction  quality  ...  at  a 
speed  of  60,000  pph  and  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  up  to  72  pages  straight  or  up 
to  112  pages  collect.  The  Metro- 
Offset  gives  you  all  the  features 
you  need  to  serve  large  circula¬ 
tions:  Continuous  Production 
with  fully  automatic  Reel-Ten¬ 
sion-Paster  and  Digital  Paster 
Pilot;  Goss’  famed  Imperial  3:2 
folder  with  up  to  144  pages  capac¬ 
ity;  Unlimited  Color  Flexibility 
with  common  impression  cylinder 
half  decks,  unit  reversing  and  run¬ 
ning  register  controls.  Moreover, 
you  get  product  versatility  with 
walk-in  angle  bars,  bay  window 
arrangements,  balloon  formers 
and  aisle  leads.  The  Metro-Offset: 
largest  selling  web  offset  press  de¬ 
signed  for  the  growing  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  daily. 


to  meet  every  circulation  need 


the 

SUBURBAN* 

Publishers  of  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  papers  look  to  this  press  to 
help  boost  readership  and  revenue. 
No  wonder.  Look  at  what  the  Goss 
Suburban  offers  you:  a  speed  of  up 
to  25,000  pph— a  capacity  of  24 
pages  broadsheet  or  48  pages  tab¬ 
loid.  (Optional  folder  for  32  pages 
broadsheet,  64  pages  tabloid.) 
Flexibility,  too,  with  Goss  Add-A- 
Unit  construction.  You  can  begin 
with  just  one  unit,  and  build  your 
way  up  to  eight  units  with  multi¬ 
web  capacity.  Moreover,  every  unit 
you  add  can  be  arranged  in-line  or 
stacked  for  black  or  color  printing. 
Naturally,  you  get  Goss  colorabil- 
ity.  The  Suburban  prints  spot  or 
multicolor  with  a  clarity  that  you 
probably  don’t  think  possible. 
And,  of  course,  you  get  all  the  Goss 
standards,  including  continuous 
feed  fountains;  enclosed,  automat¬ 
ically-lubricated  gearing;  running 
register;  automatic  plate  lockup. 
If  the  Goss  Suburban  is  your  size 
of  press,  it’s  definitely  your  kind 
of  press. 


GOSS  OFFERS  A  WEB  PRESS  TO  MEET  EVERY  CIRCULATION  NEED. 


Big  towns,  little  towns.  Dailies,  weeklies.  There’s  no 
limitation  to  Goss  newspaper  presses.  That’s  why  so 
many  rely  on  Goss. 

The  industry’s  widest  range  of  production  and  color 
abilities  is  found  in  the  Goss  line  of  presses— all  built 
for  newspapers  by  the  leader  in  newspaper  press  de¬ 
sign.  Goss  presses  are  built  to  be  more  dependable.  Built 
to  print  better.  Built  to  be  an  investment,  not  an  ex¬ 
pense.  Check  the  chart  (below)  for  the  press  that  will 
suit  your  needs.  Leading  the  line  is  the  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  II,  the  world’s  standard  for  high-quality,  high¬ 
speed,  newspaper  production.  For  those  interested  in 
the  advantages  of  offset  production,  remember,  more 
newspapers  are  printed  by  web  offset  on  Goss  presses 
than  all  other  makes  put  together.  Before  you  buy  a 
press,  be  sure  to  talk  to  Goss. 

When  you  buy  a  press  from  Goss,  the  sale  doesn’t 
end  with  installation.  In  fact,  Goss  service  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  during  that  vital  start-up  period. 

To  make  sure  every  edition  will  reach  your  readers, 
Goss  maintains  a  service  department  no  other  manu¬ 


facturer  can  match.  A  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a- 
week  service  department.  Goss  service  supervisors  can 
be  reached  by  “hot  lines”  in  their  offices  and  homes. 
So,  there’s  never  a  time,  never  a  place,  Goss  service 
isn’t  available.  For  prompt  action  on  parts  from  stock, 
or  even  on  special  parts,  you  can  call  Goss  any  time. 

And,  if  the  time  comes  when  you  need  on-the-spot 
troubleshooting,  you’ll  want  one  of  Goss’  field  service¬ 
men.  They’re  skilled  engineers,  machinists,  former 
pressmen  and  printers  (and  there  are  more  than  100 
of  them).  Their  know-how  and  cooperative  approach 
have  helped  newspapers  large  and  small  in  every  state 
in  this  land.  So  wherever  you  are,  border-to-border, 
coast-to-coast,  you  can  rest  assured  that  Goss’  24-hour 
service  is  at  your  service. 

Chances  are  excellent  you’ll  seldom  have  need  for 
Goss  service.  But  we  thought  you’d  like  to  know  about 
its  full-time  availability  anyway.  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  3l8t  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650.  Telephone; 
242-3300.  Area  Code  312. 


GOSS  PRESSES 

SPEED 

Papers  per  hour 

CAPACITY 
Broadsheet  pages 

SUITABLE  FOR 

Std.  folder 

Opt.  folder 

HEADLINER  MARK  II  (Letterpress) 

70,000  straight 

35,000  collect 

1 

Largest  city  dailies 

METRO-OFFSET  (Web-Offset) 

60,000  straight 

30,000  collect 

— 

■1 

Medium  and  large  dailies 

UNIVERSAL  (Letterpress) 

40,000  straight 

20,000  collect 

32 

64 

- 

Small  to  medium  dailies 

URBANITE  (Web  Offset) 

40,000  straight 

20,000  collect 

32 

64 

Large  weeklies,  dailies,  central  plants 

SUBURBAN  (Web  Offset) 

25,000 

24 

32 

Weeklies,  dailies 

COMMUNITY  (Web  Offset) 

14,000 

16,500 

16 

- 

24 

Weeklies,  small  dailies 

^Special  folder  available 


GD5S 


GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-0EXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31st  St., Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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Is  Public  Affairs 
Information  Adequate? 

By  Jack  it.  llu»«kiiiH  Pli.l). 

Stum  l*n»frs!«ir,  Syrm-iiM’  1.  iiiver^ily 

Can  you  namo  the  city  from  which  Melvin  iiurni'tt  drew 
these  conclusions  in  his  doctoral  dissertation?  In  his  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  one  city,  Burnett  concluded  .  .  . 

. . .  Even  the  most  vitally  interested  individual  couldn’t  1h* 
intellipently  aware  of  the  real  issues  in  foreign  affairs  if 
he  used  only  local  newspapers,  network  radio  and  television, 
>{eneral  ma)2:azines  and  news  maKazines. 

. . .  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  city’s  citizens  were 
keenly  interested  in  foreign  affairs,  tlespite  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  university  community  with  a  high  education  level  an<l 
high  proportion  of  foreign  travelers. 

. . .  The  only  way  for  a  citizen  of  city  X  to  In*  well-informe<l 
is  through  serious  concerted  study  outside  the  usual  mass 
media — through  scholarly  .sources  in  major  libraries  and 
through  serious  national  newspapers  such  as  the  N.Y.  Timex, 
the  Clirixtidu  Science  Monitor,  etc. 

This  raises  additional  <)ue.stions  of  course,  such  as:  Who 
says  the  citizen  must  l)e  an  omni-competent  expert  iii  every 
field  including  foreign  affairs?  Is  it  the  function  of  the  local 
news  media  to  provide  in-depth  coverage  of  every  topic  (even 
a.s.suming  there  is  the  sj)ace  to  do  it)?  Can  a  newspaper 
stimulate  interest  in  foieign  affairs  if  it  doesn’t  already  exist 
in  the  citizen’s  head  (or  should  that  be  the  function  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  a  much  earlier  age)?  These  are  all  crucial  questions 
regarding  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  mass  media,  and 
I’m  not  sure  I  agree  with  all  of  Burnett’s  assumptions  in  this 
regard — but  he  does  spark  thought  alwut  the  question,  which 
is  a  neces.sary  first  step. 

Burnett’s  1967  doctoral  dis.seitation  from  Northwestern 
University  provides  more  details  on  his  method  and  findings. 

♦  *  ♦ 

WHAT  NEW’.SPAPER.S  .SAY  ABOUT 
FKDEKAL  HEAI.TH  I>SI;RANCE 

1  have  long  suspected  that  there  are  basic  differences  in 
personality,  attitudes  and  liehavior  in  different  regions  of 
the  country — particularly  with  regard  to  editors’  and  pub¬ 
lishers’  attitudes  and  “life  styles”. 

Now  here  comes  George  Carver  of  Oregon  with  some  suj)- 
port  for  that  idea,  in  a  study  of  28  years  of  editorials  in  l.'i 
large  daily  newspapers.  Carver  (in  his  1966  masters  Oregon 
University  degree  thesis)  looked  specifically  into  editorials 
on  “medicare”  type  legislation,  with  these  conclusions: 
West  Coast  newspapers  were  less  likely  than  other 
papers  to  editorialize  on  federal  health  legislation — 
when  they  did,  they  were  also  less  likely  to  write 
favorably.  East  Coast  papers  editorialized  most 
frequently,  and  most  favorably.  The  Midwest  was, 
appropriately,  in  the  middle  on  Iwth  counts. 

In  1965 — the  last  year  of  the  study — newspapers 
were  more  favorable  to  federal  health  legislation 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  19.‘18-65  period. 

•At  least  in  this  instance,  we  may  conclude  that  newspapers 
are  l)ecoming  more  lil)eral  in  their  iwlitical  views.  Carver 
al.so  concluded  that  the  “prestige”  newspapers  start  endorsing 
such  legislation  earlier  in  the  game  than  do  the  non-prestige 
pai)ers. 


'  lii«liuii»  at  Press  Club  Protest  ‘C.arieatures’ 

Washington  Placards  and  handbills  ac- 
,  .About  40  Indians  demon-  cused  the  press  of  rejiorting 

strated  for  half  an  hour  in  the  Indian  affairs  in  terms  of 
lobby  of  the  National  Press  “comic  caricatures”  and  “sen- 
Building  June  .‘1,  protesting  sationalism”  instead  of  ac- 
)  what  they  called  unfair  treat-  quainting  the  public  with  the 

nient  of  American  Indians  by  desperate  economic  problems  of 
the  press.  the  Indians. 
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Averaging  20(y  of  24*  and  20(y 
of  10*  film  every  other  day, 
Florida’s  Daytona  Beach  News 
Journal  relies  on  the  Model  24-2 
to  process  all  line  and  halftone 
negs,  halftone  positives,  dupes 
and  contacts.  They  also  use  the 
Pakonomy  18SSG  Dryer  for  high 
speed  drying  of  their  stabiliza¬ 
tion  paper. 

•‘We  chose  the  Pakorol-G," 
said  Jack  Jessee,  Graphic  Arts 
Supervisor,  “because  of  its 
consistent  quality  results,  ease 
of  operation  and  the  fact  that 
parts  and  service  are  always 
available  through  our  local 
Pako  Distributor. 

“We’ve  had  our  Pakorol-G 
about  a  year  now,’’  he  said,  ’’and 
we  wouldn’t  be  without  it.’’ 

if  you’re  interested  in  con¬ 
sistent  quality,  easy  operation 
and  local  service,  contact  Pako 
or  your  Pako  Distributor. 


Pako  Corporation 

6300  Olson  Memorial  Highway 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440 

Please  send  information  about  the 
Pakorol-Q-Processors. 


rroccMMi  Sirttam*  !>>•  PhatacraWMC,  OrafMc  Art*. 
Bomii  rict^,  M»Oc»t  Mta  |ne«*trtM  X.f*)r  iBrtiinrt** 


(•ie<lite<l  piojfiains.  KALI.  STATE 

\otic«‘  of  the  accre<litation  Because  of  the  growth  of 
was  given  to  the  University  by  journalism  programs  at  both 
John  C.  Stempel,  dean  of  the  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Indiana  level  at  Ball  State  University, 
University  and  secretary-tieas-  Muncie,  Ind.,  journalism  has 
urer  of  the  ACEJ.  l)een  removed  from  the  Denart. 


4  Scholarships  Given 
For  Syracuse  Study 


AIVIEKICAN  IMVERSITV 

A  new  career  development 
|)rogram  foi-  public  information 
people,  which  combines  commun¬ 
ication  studies  with  such  fields 
as  international  service,  polit¬ 
ical  science,  economics,  history 
and  urban  affairs,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  program  will  lead  to  a 
B.A.  oi'  M.A.  degree  in  Com¬ 
munication,  according  to  Dr. 
Hol)ert  O.  Blanchard,  chairman 
of  AU’s  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication. 

(luiding  the  new  j)rogram 
will  1ki  an  advi.sory  committee 
including  Sen.  Lee  .Metcalf  (1). 

(Cinil innt'd  <»»/  iiiiiir  :!‘2) 


The  Lowell  Sun 


The  modern  Lowell  Sun  plant 
is  the  result  of  a  coordinated 
renovation  and  new  construction 
program  engineered  by 
Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


MAIN 


Boston 


Charlotte 


Gutsiest 

of  the  new  small  phototypesetters 


Photon's  compact  713-5 
for  the  compact  shop, 
at  a  compact  price,  is  the 
only  small  phototypesetter 
with  big-model  features 

No  need  for  confusion  about  phototypesetters  Rating  one  against 
another  can  be  a  very  straightforward  business.  Suppose  you'd 
like  an  objective  comparison  between  the  new  Photon  713-5  and 
Machine  X.  You  simply  get  both  companies  to  quote  guaranteed 
data  in  the  key  performance  areas  that  will  be  vital  to  you  after 
delivery.  Here's  Photon’s  quote  right  now 

IN-MACHINE  TYPE  FONT  POWER:  713  5  holds 

4  distinct  typefaces  at  one  time.  Snap-in  lenses  produce  2  sizes 
(to  18  pt.)  of  each  face.  You  introduce  1  or  2  new  sizes,  or  4  en¬ 
tirely  new  faces,  or  both,  in  a  flash. 

TYPOGRAPHIC  QUALITY:  The  713-5  achieves  the 
ultimate  in  two  respects.  36-unit  character  spacing  results  from 
a  basic  18-unit  system,  with  half  units.  Widths  from  face  to  face 
are  independent  of  each  other.  No  distortion  of  characters  in  one, 
face  to  make  it  agree  with  another  one  due  to  machine  limitations. 
All  4  faces  can  use  different  width  values,  enabling  use  of  mono 
and  foundry  faces  when  desired,  along  with  linecaster  faces. 

TYPEFACE  AVAILABILITY  AND  COST:  You 

spend  under  $70  per  face  in  a  4-face  Standard  class  photo-matrix 
for  the  713-5.  There  are  nearly  100  Standard  matrices  offering 
popular  typeface  combinations.  But  that's  only  the  beginning. 
Thousands  of  fully  customized  and  Econo-Custom  matrices  are 
also  available  based  on  more  than  250  faces  and  allowing  an 
endless  selectivity  of  characters  within  the  faces 

ARE  TYPE  FONT  CHANGES  AUTOMATIC  IN 
THE  MACHINE?  WHAT  ABOUT  LINE  LENGTH 
AND  LEADING?  On  the  713-5,  all  function  changes  are 
strictly  tape-controlled.  There  is  no  keyboarding  of  stop  codes. 
No  penciling  of  instructions  on  tape.  No  stopping  of  phototype¬ 
setter  to  make  manual  control  settings.  No  productivity  losses. 
No  human  handling  errors. 

BASIC  SPEED:  Photon  guarantees  30  standard  newspaper 
lines  a  minute  on  the  713-5.  That's  true  regardless  of  whether 
you  feed  perfect  tape  from  a  computer  or  the  worst  rubout- 
laden  tape  you've  ever  seen.  The  71 3-5’s  computer  core  memory 
processes  data  well  ahead  of  the  photo  unit,  feeds  it  at  a  constant, 
maximum  rate. 

THE  ECONOMIC  CLINCHER- PRODUCTIV¬ 
ITY  PER  DOLLAR  OF  INVESTMENT  .'The  round- 
figure  total  cost  of  the  713-5  (including  all  normal  accessories)  is 
$24,000.  Divide  that  by  the  guaranteed  speed,  30  lines  a  minute. 
Your  investment  is  only  $800  per  line-a-minute  of  production. 

KNOWHOW  OF  MANUFACTURER:  Photon  has 
made  more  phototypesetters  than  any  company  in  the  world,  today 

sells  more  than  all  others  combined .  With  no  hot  metal  distractions, 

phototypesetting  is  our  only  business-  we  know  it  best.  The  7 1 3-5 

is  the  small-model  phototypesetter  in  our  15-model  line  created 
after  careful  observation  of  what  typesetting  people  really  want. 


Now  that  you  know  the  essentials  about  the  713-5,  start  com¬ 
paring  it  with  Machine  X,  or  Y,  or  Z.  Just  make  sure  you  cover  all 
seven  vital  factors.  Then,  you'll  never  settle  for  any  small-model 
phototypesetter  that  doesn’t  give  you  the  big-model  features.  And 
when  you  become  interested  in  a  713-5  delivery  quotation, 
chances  are  that  you  can  name  your  own  date. 


Right  now,  send  for  these  three,  fact-filled  brochures— /’Aofo/? 
713-5  Specifications,  What  Every  Publisher  and  Printer  Should 
Know  About  Photon  713  Textmasters  and  Phototypesetting  Eco¬ 
nomics.  and  Photon's  Photo-Matrix  Selection  Guide.  Address 
request  to  PHOTON,  INC.,  355  M  Middlesex  Avenue,  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts  01887. 


HOTOn 

WORLD  LEADER  IN  PHOJOrYPESEUING 


Education 


You  get  all  these  with  the 
new  improved  FAS-TI  30 


Engineering  improvements  in  the  totally  new  Fas-Ti  30  make 
it  better  than  ever.  Up  to  30,  tightly-tied  bundles  a  minute 
using  either  Sta-Hi  Plastic  Tying  Twine  or  Sta-Hi  Sisalina 
Twine.  Both  of  these  non-metallic  binder  materials  assure 
a  tight,  uniform  knot  every  time.  Eliminated  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  dangers  long  associated  with  wire  tyers. 

Bundle  guides  and  positive  bundle  stops  control  the  bundle 
as  it  passes  through  the  entire  tying  sequence.  Bundles  are 
squared  and  stable  with  the  tie  always  in  the  exact  center, 
regardless  of  bundle  size. 

A  specially  designed  ram  gives  maximum  compression  of 
the  bundle,  providing  an  ultra-tight  tie.  This  means  your 
bundles  are  tied  tight  and  stay  tight  from  “dock  to  drop" 
. . .  and  yet  they  are  easy  to  open  and  safer  to  handle. 
We  len^hened  our  belt  in-feed  table  . .  .  which  makes  it 
serve  also  as  a  pacer.  This  controls  bundle  input  and  elimi¬ 
nates  jam  problems. 

Single-tie  or  cross-tie  models  available;  either  right-  or  left- 
hand  feed  to  fit  your  mailroom  layout.  Whether  you’re  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  facility  or  redesigning  your  ^K^K*** 
present  plant,  give  your  Sta-Hi  Re- 
gional  Manager  a  call ...  he  talks  your 
language ...  you  might  even  say  it’s  •  | 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 


World  Headquarters 

2i01  C«mput  Drtvt.  Nnrport  ■••ch,  Catif.  92M3  (714)  W-IOOO 


Fftf  Senim§  ike  Srtnpmper 
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The  Press-Enterprise  Co. 

Riverside,  California. 
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"For  a  distinguished  example  of  a 
newspaper's  use  of  its  journalistic  resources 
in  accomplishing  a  disinterested  and 
meritorious  public  service 


r 


‘505’  System  Viewed 
At  Washington  Star 


By  the  end  of  one  of  the 

most  advanced  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  plants  in  the  world  will 
1k»  in  operation  in  Gieat  Britain. 

Typesetting  will  l>e  handled  by 
the  Linotron  .105  cathode-ray 
tul)e  system.  Full  color  photog- 
iai)hy  of  magazine  ([uality  will 
1k‘  available  through  new  elec¬ 
tronic  scanning  devices.  And 
high-speed  welvoffset  presses 
will  handle  all  production  for  a 
metrojjolitan  daily  and  .seven 
weeklies. 

-Actually,  initial  installation 
of  the  uni(|ue  production  system 
went  into  effect  May  1,  with 
printing  of  a  20-page  weekly 
tabloid,  The  HV.st  Sunncx  Gn- 
zette,  with  a  circulation  of  17,- 
50(t.  In  the  fall,  a  second  Lino¬ 
tron  .505  will  l)e  delivered,  per¬ 
mitting  other  newspapers  with¬ 
in  the  group  to  switch  to  photo¬ 
typesetting  and  web-offset  print¬ 
ing. 

The  puhlisheis  are  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Sunderland  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  The  group  j)ublishes 
the  110,000  circulation  daily 
1‘ortittnoiith  Evening  .Vcu’.s  and 
six  other  weeklies,  three  in  the 
Hampshire  Telegraph  seiics, 
and  three  in  the  Chichester  Oh- 


M’rver  series  in  addition  to  the 
Gazette.  .All  production  will  be 
handled  in  a  plant  at  Hilsea  in 
Hampshire. 

The  phototypesetting  system 
is  the  world’s  first  installation 
of  the  Linotion  5(t5,  produced 
l)y  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany’s  English  subsidiary,  K.  S. 
Paul,  Ltd.  -An  advanced  cathode- 
ray  tube  sy.stem,  the  Linotron 
505  sets  120  newspaper  lines  a 
minute. 

The  first  Linotron  505  system 
in  the  U.S.  is  t)eing  installed  at 
the  \\'axhhigto7i  (1).  C.)  Star, 
and  through  the  courtesy  of  that 
newspaper  visitoi-s  to  the 
-ANP.A  R1  Conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  (June  9-12)  saw  it  in 
operation. 

Another  Linotron  .505  system 
will  l)e  demonstrated  at  the 
Print  08  exhibition  June  20-20  in 
Chicago,  and  coj)ies  of  the  IPc.sf 
SnsKvx  Gazette  will  lx*  dis¬ 
tributed  there  to  visitors. 

Mergenthaler’s  first  cathode- 
ray  tulle  system,  the  Linotron 
1010,  developed  with  CBS  Labo¬ 
ratories,  now  is  installed  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  in 
Washington,  and  at  the  .Air 
Force’s  Wright  Patterson  aii- 


low,  low  prices 

ON  TYPESEniNG  RIBBONS  /TELETYPE  ROLLS 

T  ake  a  close  check  on  these  prices  anrt.compare  them  with  your 
present  source  .  .  .  you'll  find  Eastern  your  most  sensible  buy. 

Add  to  price  full  guarantee  and  prompt  shipment  service  and  it 
makes  good  sense  to . . .  buy  Eastern ' 

EASTERN  RIBBONS 

Polyethylene  (for  Justowriter)  C"  dia  $21  00  per  doz. 

Polyethylene  (for  Justowriter  j  «  d  j  E  80  per  dr^z. 

Pfilyetfiylene  (for  IBM)  it  n  4  '  did.  b.BO  per  doz. 

Mylar  (♦or  Justowrder)  4"  dia.  1  5  00  per  doz. 

Mylar  (for  JustLwr  ter  8"  dia.  8o  00  per  doz. 

Mylar  (for  Vantyper)  4'  d.a.  22  00  per  doz. 

Cotton  Ribbons  (12  yds  long)  6  30  per  doz. 

Nylon  Ribbon  (12  yds  long)  9.30  per  doz. 

Sold  in  dozen  1  ts  -.nly  FOB  plant 

EASTERN  TELETYPE  ROLLS 

N^ade  frcrr*  st.mnaru  grade  teletype  paper  wound  on  hard  fibre 
cores  s^  th  metal  ('nd  rr  replugs  All  rolls  come  with  red  end-of- 
roHwarniPd  8'w.  w  dth  Packed  1  2  rolls  per  carton. 


Sirgle  Copy 

4 D'a  350', 'roll 

5*'  Dia  425‘/roll 

Wb  te 

$6  60  per  doz. 

$7  80  per  doz. 

Canary 

f»  84  per  Ot-z 

8  28  per  doz. 

Pmk.  Green 

Mult  -Copy 

7  SC  per  d. 

9  1 2  per  doz. 

•J  ply  (2  Lv  pv  ',  :4*>  ft 

Vwh.te 

$10  08  fjCT  doz. 

Canary 

Hi'je.  green. 

1 0.68  per  doz. 

r  nk .  g,  ddrnr'  'i 

1116  per  doz. 

“u  ply  (3  cc  py)  01 

'At'te 

10  68  per  doz. 

Canary 

Blue,  green 

1 1 .04  per  doz. 

p.f'k.  goMenrf.d 

1 1 .76  per  doz. 

7  ply  ann  9  r'y  pr.crs  oi 
only.  FOB  Pf  a 

ri  request  Sold  in  di 

>zen  (carton)  lots 

•MULTI-COPY.  MULTI 

•COIOR  rolls  available  in  any  com- 

bioati  /n  0^  Ad  te.  Canary.  Green,  P  fik.  Blue  antj  GoIrtenrod. 

See  Eastern,  Too,  For  Low,  Low  Prices  On  Perforator  Tape 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  INC. 

0003  Noni.etn  Blvrt  Coinna,  N  i  1 1  308  Tel  21  ?  899- 1  700 


LINOTRON  505  SYSTEM  of  typesetlinq  with  cathode-ray  tube, 
similar  to  this  one  in  the  Portsmouth  (Eng.)  Evening  News  plant, 
was  inspected  by  ANPA  Rl  delegates  who  visited  the  Washington 
Star  this  week. 


base  at  Dayton. 

The  Linotron  .505  at  Hilsea  is 
driven  by  an  ICT  (International 
Computers  &  Tabulators)  901 
computer  with  four  20,000  char¬ 
acter  magnetic  tape  decks  and 
a  10  X  1024  word  storage  capac¬ 
ity.  Pajier  tape  input  for  the 
computer  is  prepared  on  three 
K.  S.  Paul  Type  ilOO  tape  type- 
.setting  keylKiards,  and  two  K.  S. 
Paul  Type  100  keylniard  desk 
units,  designed  especially  for  the 
system.  The  Type  .300  keyboards 
produce  non-justified  0,  7  or  8- 
level  tajie,  and  the  Type  100 
keylioards  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  both  ju.stified  and  non- 
justified  8-level  paper  tape.  All 
five  keyboards  are  electronic 
solid-state  models  with  inter¬ 
changeable  keyl)oards. 

The  Type  100  keylxiards  serve 
a  dual  purpose.  Normally,  they 
are  used  alongside  the  Type 
.‘500’s,  hut  they  also  can  be  used 
as  a  back-up  should  there  he  a 
computer  failure.  In  other 
words,  the  Linotron  .505  can  lx* 
run  directly  fiom  tape  pioduced 
by  Type  100  keyboards. 

The  Linotron  505  uses  four 
grids  at  any  one  time,  each  grid 
carrying  240  characters  which 
can  lie  reproduced  in  15  sizes 
between  4-30  point. 

Printout  from  the  system  is 

“You  took  the  words 
right  out  of  my  mouth” 

In  Ihc  CDmniiinicalionv  industry,  this 
quote  doesn't  necessarily  mean  agree¬ 
ment,  Unite  the  contrary,  some  eraekpot 
etiiild  haul  you  into  eoiirt  for  piracy  or 
pla(:iarism  based  on  just  such  a  eharjie, 
.\nd.  if  it  isn't  that,  it  could  be  a  charge 
of  lihel.  slander,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
a  copyright  violation.  What  can  you  do 
ahout  it (  onsider  an  1  mploycrs  Special 
I  \eess  Insurance  Policy,  .lust  decide  on 
the  amount  you  can  alford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you.  and  we'll  cover 
anv  eveess.  for  details  and  rates,  write 
to:  Dept  H,  fMPIOM  RS  Rl  IN- 
Sl  R  \N(  f  ( ORP.,  :i  West  Kith. 
Kansas  (  ity.  Mo.  h4U)*i;  New  5  ork.  Ill 
.lohn;  San  f raneisei).  221)  Montgomery; 
(  hicago.  17,^  \\.  .laekson;  ,\tlanta. 

14  Peachtree.  N.f 


in  film  galleys.  The  Hilsea  plant 
uses  Linotron  505  roll-film  cas¬ 
settes  of  100  ft.  lengths  by  4” 
wide  paper,  and  they  also  have  a 
film  cassette  taking  8"  wide 
paper.  .After  development,  paper 
galleys  are  taken  into  the  page 
make-up  department.  Pages  are 
made  up  on  light  tables,  and 
text  galleys  are  pasted  into  posi¬ 
tion,  with  red  film  masks  for 
liicture  areas.  A  photographic 
art  section  handles  all  illustra¬ 
tions,  whether  line,  halftone  or 
color.  Negatives  are  printed 
down  onto  pre.'<ensitized  offset 
plates  for  jirinting. 

First  issues  of  the  irc.s(  Sua- 
xex  Gazette  carried  large  full- 
color  photographs  in  120-linp 
s<-reen. 

• 

Censured  College 
Editor  Is  Winner 
Of  $4,000  Prize 

Ottawa 

John  Fekete,  the  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  student  who  touched  off 
turmoil  on  the  campus  last  No¬ 
vember  by  reprinting  an  al¬ 
legedly  obscene  article  in  his 
column  in  the  stucient  news¬ 
paper,  is  the  winner  of  one  of 
the  British  American  Oil  Co. 
Ltd.’s  $4,000  graduate  fellow¬ 
ships  for  19<>8-I59. 

.Another  winner  was  Donna 
Bohnen  of  Toronto,  who  wrote 
an  article  in  the  University  of 
!  Toronto  student  jiajier  quoting 
,  the  most  controversial  jiassage 
i  fiom  F'ekete’s  column. 

Disciplinary  bodies  met  at 
I'.oth  universities  to  consider  the 
!  articles,  which  diew  on  a  fic¬ 
tional  account  in  a  U.  S.  maga¬ 
zine  of  events  that  allegedly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  assa.ssination  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  in  Dallas. 

I'  of  T  took  no  action  against 
:  Miss  Bohnen,  but  the  McGill 
Senate  lejirimanded  Fekete. 
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Signode  automatic  Narostrap 
bundle-tying  machine  with 
optional  bottom-wrap  feeder. 


SIGNODE 


Benefits  claimed 
by  Narostrap  users 

“Since  it  was  installed,  we  have  had 
an  average  of  1 2  minutes  per  month  of 
downtime.” 

“We  have  been  completely  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  this  machine 
and,  in  fact,  have  recently  ordered  a 
second  unit.” 

“Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Signode 
wrapper,  we  were  using  two  model  Q’s 
daily  and,  on  large  paper  days,  using 
three.” 

“We  especially  liked  the  flat  strap  used 
with  this  model.” 

“We  bought  the  Signode  MN44  and 
have  been  very  pleased  with  it.” 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the 
Narostrap  machine.” 

“Our  average  ‘down  time’  is  less  than 
S  minutes  per  week  and  this  includes 
changing  the  wire.” 

“We  tie  varying  sizes  of  bundles  and 
the  machine  adjusts  automatically  with 
no  loss  of  speed.” 

“It  is  both  economical  and  fast.” 


Fast  way 

to  make  a  neat  bundle! 


■  Here  are  the  features  of  the  Narostrap  machine  that  account  for 
most  of  the  benefits  claimed  by  its  users: 

Speed-up  to  1200  ties  per  hour  with  bottom  wrap  feeder 

Dependability — negligible  downtime  with  recommended  normal 
maintenance 

Anility — to  tie  bundles  of  mixed  sizes  without  loss  of  speed 

Narostrap  strapping  itself— flattened  high-tensile  steel  1/16  wide 
that  doesn’t  cut  or  snag 

This  machine  greatly  enlarges  Signode’s  capacity  to  serve  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  As  you  probably  know,  our  Model  KW  Signode 
Parker  machine  has  been  working  in  mailrooms  for  over  40  years. 

Shouldn’t  you  find  out  what  the  Narostrap  machine  can  do  for  you? 
Just  write  us,  or  call  your  Signode  man. 

See  us  at  PRINT  68,  Booth  N338 


m  SIGNODE 


Let's  find  better  ways. . .  we'H  follow  through 
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SIGNODE  CORPORATION  .  STRAPPING  DIVISION  .  2685  N.  WESTERN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60647 
Offices  Coast  to  Coast.  Representation  in  70  countries  around  the  world.  In  Canada:  Signode  Canada  Limited. Toronto  •  Montr'^al 


Police-Press  Relations  Guide 
Offered  for  Public’s  Benefit 

Ity  Lt.  Jay  Gohlrii 


Call  it  whatever  you  like: 
Community  Relations,  Public 
Relations,  Public  Affairs,  or 
Public  Information.  No  matter 
what  title  you  might  favor  and 
attach  to  the  function,  they  all 
— individually  and  collectively — 
reflect  one  major  responsibility 
for  Iwth  the  police  and  the  press 
— keep  the  public  informed. 

Specifically,  the  information 
that  falls  within  the  pundew  of 
the  police-press  relationship  is 
called  crime  news.  Crime  news 
is  an  integral  part  of  keeping 
the  public  informed  as  a  neces- 
•sary  adjunct  in  the  continuing 
fight  against  crime  and  crim¬ 
inals.  However,  it  must  l)e  em¬ 
phasized  at  this  point  that  crime 
news  should  l)e  presented  in  a 
productive  manner  so  that  it 
acts  as  a  potent  force  in  crime 
deterrence. 

Police  departments  are  the 
major  sources  of  crime  news.  It 
follows,  then,  that  every  police 
department’s  activities  is 
covered  by  the  news  media  on  a 
daily  basis.  Contact  between  the 
police  and  the  |)iess,  since  their 
goals  are  similar,  calls  for  an 
effective  working  relationship. 

Good  relations  l)etween  press 
and  police  don’t  come  easily.  In 
many  cases  police  officers  have 
had  their  desii-e  for  lietter  liai¬ 
son  with  the  press  badly  strained 
by  individual  reporters  who 
operate  under  the  philosophy 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

This  type  of  thinking  had  vio¬ 
lated  confidences,  impeded  inves¬ 
tigations  and  destroyed  previ¬ 
ously  good  interdependent  as.so- 
ciations.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  police  officer  who  re¬ 
gards  c<K)perating  with  the  press 
as  an  e.\tia  task  that  does 
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nothing  to  enhance  his  job. 

Roth  policemen  and  reporters 
who  fall  into  the  latter  category 
make  it  difficult  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  press  and  police 
who  are  sincere  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  altout  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  respect  and  trust. 

It  had  l)een  said  that  good 
public  relations  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  police  officer  as  his 
revolver,  his  night-stick,  his 
motorcycle  or  his  car.  But  by 
no  means  should  this  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  indicate  that  the  police 
officer  should  humble  himself 
before  the  press  to  extract 
favors.  This  can  only  propa¬ 
gate  the  “headline  happ.v”  types 
who  in  man.v  instances  do  a 
disservice  to  both  their  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  press  by  passing 
out  information  on  subjects  of 
which  they  are  usually  poorly 
informed. 

This  could  l)e  as  big  a  mistake 
as,  in  contrast,  dropping  a  lid  of 
secrecy  over  police  operations 
would  l)e.  clearly  common 
meeting  ground  is  in  order  so 
that  any  abraisions  now  evident 
will  disappear. 

In  my  opinion,  the  first  step 
toward  that  goal  is  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  clear  picture  outlining 
to  what  extent  our  resiiective 
responsibilities  lie. 

In  that  view,  I  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  the  press,  as  guide¬ 
lines  to  help  our  professions 
meet  those  requirements. 

Police  Poliri/: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Miami 
Police  Department  to  cooperate 
with  all  news  media.  All  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Miami  Police  De¬ 
partment  shall  assist  news 
media  |)ersonnel  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  news  relating  to  police 
activities. 

Release  of  information  shall 
l)e  made  without  any  partiality. 
No  information  will  l)e  withheld 
in  order  to  favor  a  particular 
agency  or  representative.  The 
police  attitude  should  reflect 
fairness  in  its  relations  with  the 
news  media. 

Information  is  withheld  (from 
all  news  media)  only  when  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge  will  jeopardize  the 
police  objective. 

Release  of  General 
Information  at  Scene 

a.  \ews  Media  Access  to  Scene 

Access  to  crime,  accident  or 
emergency  scene  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  news  media  who 


produce  valid  credentials  will  be 
gianted  providing  the  granting 
does  not  conflict  with  sound 
police  procedures. 

(1) .  PUotofjraphy 

Photography  by  the  news 

media  outside  of  the  crime  scene 
will  not  be  restricted.  Photog¬ 
raphy  by  the  news  media  of  the 
immediate  crime  scene  area  will 
be  allowed  as  long  as  it  does  not 
affect  the  investigation,  crime 
scene  pieservation  or  public 
order. 

(2) .  Inter  dews 


Nkwark,  N.J. 

Neither  of  the  two  lawyer- 
members  on  a  panel  discussing 
the  Reardon  Report  on  Free 
Press-Fair  Trial  at  the  annual 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  recom¬ 
mended  adoption  of  the  Reardon 
recommendations  in  this  state. 

Clark  C.  Vogel,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  Martin  Marietta  Corp., 
emphasized,  instead,  the  work¬ 
ability  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court’s  1964  Van  Duyne  deci¬ 
sion,  which  laid  down  guidelines 
for  j)iosecutors  and  defense  at¬ 
torneys  in  theii-  press  relations. 
Vogel  said  the  decision  has 
accomplished  a  great  <leal. 

Additionally,  Vogel  said,  con¬ 
tinuing  cooperation  of  bar  and 
press  through  a  Supreme  Court 
Committee  headed  by  Justice 
Hadyn  Proctor  has  done  much 
in  achieving  a  “mature  un<ler- 
stan<ling  of  the  problem  on  Iwth 
sides.” 

Adrian  M.  Foley  Jr.,  former 
president  of  the  state  bar  asso¬ 
ciation,  said  the  Reardon  re- 
strictions  on  news  should  l)e 
useful  in  the  achievement  of  a 
voluntary  code  by  newspapers. 

'I'lie  Tiglilrope 

Roth  newspaj)erman-meml)ers 
of  the  panel  opposed  imposition 
of  ju<licial  restraints  on  news¬ 
papers. 

Stressing  the  need  for  re¬ 
sponsible  rejjorting,  Harry  And¬ 
erson,  metropolitan  editor  of 
the  Newark  News,  added: 

“Newspapers  have  to  walk  a 
tightrope  in  this  area  and  I 
don’t  want  to  see  the  bar  asso¬ 
ciation  jiggling  the  rope.” 

Kenneth  W.  Michael,  editor 


Interviews  with  other  than 
members  of  the  Miami  Police 
Department  (and/or  their 
prisoners)  is  outside  the  scope 
of  police  authority,  unless  some 
statute  or  ordinance  is  violated. 

(a) .  Interviews  with  meml)ers 
of  the  Miami  Police  Department 
are  unrestricted  as  long  as  police 
activity  is  not  affected. 

(b) .  Persons  arrested  for  mis¬ 
demeanors,  or  traffic  violators, 
may  be  interviewed  with  the 
permission  of  the  arresting  offi¬ 
cer  or  his  superior. 

Persons  arrested  for  felonies 
may  be  interviewed  with  the 
permission  of  the  Criminal  In¬ 
vestigation  detective  assigned  to 
the  case,  or  the  permission  of 
his  superior. 

Release  of  General  Information 
at  Other  Than  Crime,  Accident 
or  Emergency  Scene 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


of  the  Perth  Amboy  Ereniny 
News,  said  that  the  Reardon 
restrictions  are  not  needed  in 
New  Jersey  because  of  the  Van 
Duyne  guidelines  and  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  the 
legal  and  newspaper  profes¬ 
sions. 

I.UH'yer  Removed 

The  Van  Duyne  opinion,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Justice  John  J,  Francis, 
interpreted  the  Canon  of  Eth¬ 
ics  of  the  legal  profession  as 
barring  certain  statements  be¬ 
fore  trial  by  prosecutor  or  de¬ 
fense  attorney  which  would 
tend  to  try  a  case  in  the  news- 
l)apers. 

The  first  casualty  of  the 
nearly  four-year-old  decision 
was  Boston’s  well-publicized 
lawyei',  F.  Lee  Bailey,  who  was 
removed  as  a  defense  attorney 
in  two  New’  Jerse.v  murder  cases 
l)ecause  of  an  inflammatory 
letter  he  wiote  to  public  offi¬ 
cials,  which  found  its  way  into 
the  press.  The  State  Supreme 
Court  found  Bailey’s  conduct 
unethical. 

The  author  of  the  Bar  report, 
Paul  C.  Reardon,  associate  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  being  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  lawyers,  judicial  em¬ 
ployes  and  law  enforcement 
agencies,  rather  than  at  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  main  thrust  of  the  re¬ 
port,”  said  Justice  Reardon, 
“seeks  to  do  what  the  great 
papers  of  the  country  have 
asked  us  to  do — dry  up  the 
sources  of  pre-trial  publicity — 
lawyers,  judicial  employes  and 
law  enforcement  agencies.” 
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Lawyers  Don’t  See  Need 
For  Press  Code  in  N.J. 
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NEXT  TIME  AN  IMPERIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 
TRIES  TO  SELL  YOU 
TYPE  METAL, 

BE  TOUGH  ON  HIM. 


Make  him  prove  his  point,  it's  his  metal  versus  what  you're  using  now 
and  he  better  give  you  a  good  reason  to  change. 

If  he  can't  give  you  better  quality,  maybe  he  can  give  you  better  service. 

If  he  can't  give  you  better  service,  maybe  he  can  give  you  faster  pick-up  and  delivery. 
If  he  can't  give  you  faster  pick-up  and  delivery, 
maybe  he  can  tell  you  about  his  advanc^  research  program. 

If  he  can’t  give  you  better  quality,  service,  pick-up,  delivery  or  advanced  research, 
_  he’s  not  from  Imperial. _ 


IMKIHAL  METAL  A  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Chicaeo  60650  •  PMIadelpMa  19134  •  New  York  10007 
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Thomson  Changes  HD 


Outlook  in 

Britain’s  first  independent 
carrier  system,  patterned  after 
the  Little  Merchant  plan  here 
and  introduced  on  two  of  Lord 
Thomson’s  newspapers  in  the 
face  of  England’s  long  history 
of  dependence  on  news  agents 
for  home  delivery  service,  al¬ 
ready  has  an  army  of  1,500 
Junior  Agents  producing  results 
which  seasoned  circulators  de¬ 
scribe  as  spectacular  . 

The  papers  are  two  offset  eve¬ 
nings  published  out  of  a  single 
new  plant  in  Kernel  Hempstead, 
a  half  hour’s  trip  by  train  from 
London. 

The  Post,  which  made  its 
debut  last  September,  serves 
Luton,  about  10  miles  north  of 
Kernel  Hempstead,  and  adjacent 
communities;  the  Echo,  started 
in  November,  covers  Kernel 


England 

newspaper  boy  or  girl.” 

In  England,  Stenbuck  said,  it 
is  not  unusual,  even  under  the 
traditional  system,  to  use  girls 
for  delivery  of  papers  and  on 
the  Post  and  the  Echo  they  not 
only  represent  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  Junior  Agent 
force,  but  generally  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  notch  above  the  boys 
for  reliability  of  performance. 
“The  English  have  for  years 
looked  down  their  noses  at  those 
engaged  in  selling  or  delivering 
newspapers,”  Stenbuck  re¬ 
marked.  “Accordingly,  a  special 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  new 
publications  to  create  a  better 
image,  and  much  of  the  image- 
building  program  is  directed  at 
educators,  town  authorities,  and 
parents.” 

Prior  to  the  launchings  last 


LORD  THOMSON  OF  FLEET  signs  autographs  for  some  of  the 
Junior  Agents  from  one  of  his  London  suburban  newspapers.  The 
Junior  Agents,  representing  Britain's  first  independent  carrier  system 
patterned  after  America's  Little  Merchant  plan,  include  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  The  girls  were  all  dolled  up  in  their  finest  dresses. 


Hempstead  itself  and  territory 
south  of  Kernel,  with  its  main 
effort  concentrated  in  the  Wat¬ 
ford  area,  where  it  offers  com¬ 
petition  to  the  London  evenings. 

Between  them,  the  new  publi¬ 
cation,  with  separate  editorial 
staffs,  but  sharing  production 
facilities  and  operating  with  one 
circulation  department,  have 
achieved  a  combined  circulation 
of  approximately  75,000.  More 
than  60  percent,  not  only  is 
carrier-delivered,  but  has  been 
carrier-produced,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  through  free  delivery  for 
a  month,  area  by  area,  with  a 
follow-up  call  by  the  Junior 
Agent. 

Slonbuck’s  Observations 

Word  of  the  success  which  has 
crowned  the  venture  comes  from 
Jack  Stenbuck,  former  general 
circulation  director  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers.  Since  last 
summer,  he  has  Ix-en  a  circula¬ 
tion  consultant  for  Thomson 
papers  in  the  British  Isles. 

“Rarely,  if  ever,  in  all  my  ex¬ 
perience,”  said  Stenbuck,  “have 
I  encountered  an  operation  with 
as  much  emphasis  on  solid  train¬ 
ing  of  carriers  and  their  super¬ 
visors  as  prevails  in  Kernel.  Nor 
have  I  often  come  in  contact 
with  a  group  of  supervisors  and 
other  circulation  executives  so 
eager  to  learn,  so  conscious  of 
the  economics  involved  in  build¬ 
ing  circulation,  so  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  through  meaningful  re¬ 
search  about  the  potential  of 
their  areas,  so  concerned  about 
subscriber  retention  rather  than 
mere  numbers  of  new  orders, 
and  so  anxious  to  play  a  role  in 
upgrading  the  image  of  the 


Fall,  the  Post  and  the  Echo  w’ent 
through  a  number  of  practice 
runs  involving  all  departments 
and  these  included  even  de¬ 
liveries  of  the  dry  run  publica¬ 
tions  to  drop-off  points  where 
Junior  Agents  now  pick  up  their 
daily  supplies.  The  nearest 
things  to  sub  stations  are  the 
homes  or  garages  of  a  limited 
number  of  women  counsellors  in 
district  periphei'y  territories. 

As  evidence  of  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  training,  Julian 
Marshall,  commercial  comptrol¬ 
ler  (Circulation-Advertising  Di¬ 
rector)  of  both  papers,  took  over 
a  baronial  manor  for  a  week, 
housed  and  fed  the  entire  circu¬ 
lation  supervisory  staff  there 
while  David  Yarrow,  in  charge 
of  home  delivery,  and  Bob  Tate, 
directing  casual  sales,  put  their 
personnel  through  rigorous  sem¬ 
inars.  Outside  sales  executives 
and  psychiatrists  gave  lectures. 
This  April,  the  Kernel  circula¬ 
tion  forces  took  over  the  manor 
again  for  a  week  of  training. 

Vi  here  Falling  Short 

Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  knowledge  about  prod¬ 
uct  and  how  that  knowledge 
should  be  used  in  building  circu¬ 
lation.  Recently,  Stenbuck  was 
present  at  a  session  lasting 
several  hours  at  which  Ivor 
Lewis,  Editor  of  the  Echo,  was 
subjected  to  a  barrage  of  com¬ 
ments  and  suggestions  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment’s  supervisory  staff  who,  on 
a  basis  of  what  they  had  learned 
from  prospects  and  subscribers, 
told  him  how  the  paper  might 
be  improved  and  in  what  areas  it 
was  falling  short. 


“It  was  one  of  the  frankest, 
but  healthiest  discussions  be¬ 
tween  an  editor  and  circulation 
people  I  have  ever  heard,”  Sten¬ 
buck  declared.  “I  came  away  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  editor’s  cooper¬ 
ation  and  patience  and  the  high 
caliber  of  the  remarks  directed 
by  the  circulators  to  him.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  group,  of 
whom  only  a  handful  had  news¬ 
paper  experience  prior  to  last 
Fall,  had  come  a  long  way  in  a 
few  short  months.” 

Recently,  Lord  Thomson  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  for  him¬ 
self  the  kind  of  carrier  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  been  built  when 
he  attended  two  separate  lunch¬ 
eon  rallies  in  Watford  of  the 
entire  force  of  Junior  Agents. 
No  place  in  the  area  could  ac¬ 
commodate  1500  youngsters  at 
one  sitting,  so  the  Post  Junior 
Agents  filled  a  large  dining  room 
to  overflowing  one  day  and  the 
Echo  youngsters  were  brought 
to  Watford  in  special  buses  some 
days  later. 

“This  is  the  way  I  started  my 
own  business  career  many  years 
ago,”  the  publisher  said.  “But  I 
started  in  Canada  and  I  can  tell 
you  it  was  a  lot  colder  there 
than  it  gets  here.  Just  as  that 
early  experience  helped  me,  I 
am  sure  the  training  you  are 
getting  as  you  take  these  first 
steps  into  the  business  world 
will  help  you  in  later  life,  too.” 

Lord  Thomson  announced  that 
the  papers  will  conduct  a  contest 
for  the  youngsters  with  a  trip 
to  Canada  as  a  major  prize. 

Besieged  by  boys  and  girls. 
Lord  Thomson  autographed  pro¬ 
grams,  menus,  and  even  napkins. 


According  to  Bryan  Llewellen, 
Marketing  Director  for  the 
Thomson  regional  papers,  the 
decision  to  build  an  independent 
carrier  system  was  reached  not 
so  much  because  the  Thomson 
group  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
traditional  agent,  but  because 
it  had  no  alternative  if  it  wanted 
to  build  on  a  home  delivery  base. 

“The  agents,  who  for  many 
years  have  done  such  a  fine  job 
of  selling  and  delivering  the 
London  nationals  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  always  have  regarded  de¬ 
livery  of  an  evening  paper  as 
an  unprofitable  nuisance  and 
made  it  clear  they  were  not 
interested  in  servicing  home  de¬ 
livery  customers  for  the  papers 
we  were  planning,”  said  Llewel¬ 
len,  who  in  addition  to  his  re¬ 
search  duties,  acts  as  general 
management’s  chief  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  20  regional  papers 
in  the  British  Isles. 

Ideas  from  America 

“We  had  faced  a  somewhat 
similar  situation  in  Reading  two 
years  earlier  and  actually 
started  building  our  own  carrier 
organization  there  until  most  of 
the  agents  changed  their  minds 
and  agreed  to  service  home  de¬ 
livery  customers.  However,  we 
retained  about  400  independent 
Junior  Agents  in  the  Reading 
area  and  we  were  confident,  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  have  ac¬ 
complished,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Kernel  news  agents,  instead 
of  being  a  serious  handicap, 
would,  in  the  long  run,  work  to 
our  great  advantage.  This  time, 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Afore  puf»  fetdi 
the  Bulletin  dian 


Because  there  are  more  Bulletins  in  Philadelphia 
homes.  So  many  more  the  Bulletin  can  give  you  nearly 
a  million  more  circulation  every  7  days  in  Greater 
Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

And  in  Greater  Philadelphia,  The  Evening  Bulletin 
is  the  family  newspaper — home-delivered  to  71%  of  all 
its  adult  readers.  That’s  twice  the  home-delivered 
readership  of  any  other  Philadelphia  daily. 

Who  says  so? 

Simmons.  Their  factual,  192-page  study— Philadel¬ 
phia  Market/ Newspaper  Profile — can  tell  you  a  lot  more 
you  want  to  know,  too.  For  instance,  how  many  adults 
live  in  owned  or  rented  homes,  private  houses,  or 
apartments.  Or  in  households  with  children  under  18. 


Talk  to  the  Bulletin:  In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  the  Bulletin. 

Write  to  Wm.  F-  Carr,  ryational  advertisinfl  manager  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  or  your  nearest  Million  Market  Newspaper  office  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Antleles.  The  Leonard  Company  in  Miami;  American  Publishers'  Representatives  in  Toronto, 


Abert  Heads 
Milwaukee 
Journal  Co. 


Abert 


DONALD  B.  ABERT  is  president  of  the  Journal  Company  and  pubilsher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  new  alignment  of  executives.  ROBERT  K. 
DREW  moves  up  from  vicepresident  and  business  manager  to  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager.  FRANCIS  D.  KELLY,  formerly  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  manager,  is  now  business  manager, 

ler,^  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Siebel,  terest  in  the  Journal  Company 
assistant  secretary.  under  the  company’s  employe 

Elected  to  the  Iroard  of  direc-  ownership  plan.  A  total  of  1,179 
tors  were  Sam  Garabedian,  a  employes  are  unitholders, 
copywriter  in  the  advertising  • 

and  promotion  department; 

James  H.  Warden,  chief  pro-  a  t  XI  _ 

RTammer  in  the  business  office;  xVCfl.Cl©lHy  XlO  110178 
Jerome  A.  Sommer,  a  district 

sales  manager  in  the  circulation  ft  ToiirilxllistS 


Dallas,  Tex. 

The  American  Academy  of 
Achievement,  which  annually 
honors  outstanrlinp  Americans, 
will  hohl  its  19<!8  Gohlen  Plate 
Awai-<ls  Ban<|uet  June  1.5  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Among 

those  honored  at  the  seventh  an¬ 

nual  banquet  are; 

l)r.  Joyce  Brothers,  psychol¬ 
ogist  and  syndicated  newspaper 
columnist; 

Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  host  on 
“Meet  the  Press”; 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Adnnfa  (Ga.)  Constitution; 

Harry  Golden,  columnist  and 
author  from  Charlotte,  N.C.; 

Robert  J.  Donovan,  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  chief  for  the  Los 
Aniteles  (Calif.)  Times; 

Louis  Heren,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Times  of 
Ijoridon; 

Edward  K.  Gaylord,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman; 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub- 
lie  and  (iazette. 
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Guild  May  Strike 
At  Toronto  Star 

Toronto 

The  Ontario  Department  of 
Labor  has  decided  not  to  ap- 
jioint  a  board  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
and  the  Toronto  Newspaper 
Guild.  A  guild  spokesman  said 
the  decision  means  guild  mem- 
Irers  may  walk  out  on  June  21, 
or  the  Star  may  lock  them  out. 

A  strike  would  affect  the 
editorial  staff,  circulation  and 
advertising  personnel,  building 
maintenance  men  and  truck- 
drivers. 
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MORNING*  EVENING*  SUNDAY 
Represented  by  the  Branham  Co. 


A  Three  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  by  .  .  . 


•Wf'nwrr.' 


Where  Do  You  Find  Air  Like  This?...  In... 


TERRIFIC 


TULSA 


Breathe  in  this  fact:  Terrific  Tulsa  has  one  of  the  lowest  air 
pollution  counts  of  any  major  city  in  the  country.  With  clean, 
clear,  smogless,  invigorating  air  such  as  this,  energetic  Tulsans 
feel  like  doing  things— like  buying  products  (they’ve  grtt 
$3-billion  in  their  spendin’  pocket).  So,  get  the  smoke  out  of 
your  eyes  and  take  a  good  look  at  this  tremendous  market.  Let 
your  sales  go  up,  up  and  away  in  the  beautifully  clear,  cleah, 
refreshing  Tulsa  skies.  And  the  best  way  to  get  started  is  with  a 
space  order  to  the  terrific  Oil  Capital  Newspapers. 
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MINUTEMEN  4/19  NX 
BY  STANTON  BERENS 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  APRIL  19,1775  (UPI )--BRITISH  TROOPS  FOUGHT  A 
BLOODY  BATTLE  TODAY  WITH  HASTILY-MUSTERED  COLONISTS  ALERTED  TO  THE 
BRITISH  ADVANCE  BY  THREE  DAREDEVIL  COURIERS  INCLUDING  FIREBRAND 
PAUL  REVERE.  IT  WAS  THE  FIRST  MAJOR  WARFARE  IN  THE  COLONISTS’  BID 
FOR  INDEPENDENCE  FROM  THE  CROWN. 

SOME  5,100  MEN  WERE  LOCKED  IN  CONFLICT  THAT  SPANNED  LEXINGTON  AND 
ADJACENT  CONCORD  UNTIL  THE  BRITISH  WITHDREW  TO  BOSTON  SOME  15  MILES 
AWAY  UNDER  FIERCE  SNIPER  FIRE  FROM  COCKY  BUT  CRAFTY  COLONISTS. 

SCARLET-CLAD  BRITISH  INFANTRY#  DUBBED  "RED  COATS”  BY  THE  REBELS, 
NUMBERED  1,800  INCLUDING  A  1,000-MAN  RELIEF  COLUMN  DISPATCHED  TO  AID 
WITHDRAWING  FORCES  HARASSED  BY  DISPERSED  COLONISTS  FIRING  FROM 
BEHIND  TREES  AND  STONE  WALLS. 

THE  COLONISTS,  LOOSELY  GROUPED  INTO  MILITIA  UNITS  KNOWN  AS  MINUTE- 
MEN,  SWELLED  TO  3,300  AS  THE  HOSTILITIES  RAGED  DAYLONG. 

COLONISTS'  CASUALTIES  WERE  49  KILLED,  42  WOUNDED  AND  FIVE  MISSING. 
BRITISH  LOSSES  WERE  65  KILLED,  ISO  WOUNDED  AND  27  MISSING. 

THE  FIGHTING  ERUPTED  A  FEW  HOURS  AFTER  SILVERSMITH  REVERE,  40, 
WILLIAM  DAWES  JR.,  30,  AND  OR.  SAMUEL  PRESCOTT,  23,  GALLOPED  THROUGH 
THE  COUNTRYSIDE  IN  THE  DARK  OF  NIGHT  TO  SPREAD  THE  ALARM  OF  THE  BRITISH 
MARCH  TO  SEIZE  THE  COLONISTS*  CACHES  OF  AMMUNITION. 

THE  RIDES  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARIES  WERE  TRIGGERED  BY  TWO  LANTERN 
SIGNALS  FLASHED  BY  THE  SEXTON  IN  THE  OLD  NORTH  CHURCH  STEEPLE.  THE 
PREARRANGED  PLAN  WAS  THAT  HE  WOULD  SIGNAL  ONCE  IF  THE  BRITISH  SET  OUT 
BY  LAND  AND  TWICE  IF  THEY  BOATED  ACROSS  THE  CHARLES  RIVER  ON  THE 
MARCH  TO  LEXINGTON  AND  CONCORD. 

TWO  FRIENDS  ROWED  REVERE  ACROSS  THE  CHARLES  AFTER  A  TENSE  STOP  AT 
A  HOUSE  TO  OBTAIN  AN  ITEM  THEY  HAD  FORGOTTEN--CLOTH  TO  MUFFLE  THE 
OARS.  THE  MEN  WHISPERED  THEIR  NEED  THROUGH  A  DOOR  OPENED  A  CRACK 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  THEIR  GENTLE  RAP.  THE  DOOR  CLOSED  BUT  MOMENTS  LATER 
A  PETTICOAT  WAS  DROPPED  TO  THEM  FROM  AN  UPPER  WINDOW. 

"IT  WAS  STILL  WARM  FROM  THE  WEARER’S  BODY,"  ONE  SAID  AFTERWARD. 

ON  THE  OPPOSITE  SHORE,  REVERE  BORROWED  A  LEAN  AND  SWIFT  STEED  FROM 
DEACON  JOHN  LARKIN  AND  RODE  OFF  ABOUT  11  P.M.  DAWES  WHO  HAD  LEFT 
BOSTON  AN  HOUR  EARLIER  LINKED  UP  WITH  REVERE  IN  LEXINGTON  AND  THEY 
LATER  WERE  JOINED  BY  PRESCOTT  WHO  WAS  HOMEWARD  BOUND  FROM  A  CALL 
ON  HIS  FIANCEE. 

IT  WAS  NOT  KNOWN  WHETHER  A  PATRIOT  OR  A  BRITISH  SOLDIER  FIRED 
THE  FIRST  SHOT  IN  LEXINGTON  VILLAGE  WHERE  ABOUT  70  MILITIA  MEN  BLOCKED 
THE  WAY  OF  SEVERAL  COMPANIES  OF  BRITISH  INFANTRY. 

A  BRITISH  OFFICER  COMMANDED  THE  PATRIOTS  TO  LAY  DOWN  THEIR  ARMS 
AND  DISPERSE.  GUNFIRE  CRACKLED.  EIGHT  REBELS  FELL  MORTALLY  WOUNDED. 
THE  PATRIOTS  SCATTERED  AND  THE  RED  COATS  MOVED  ON  TOWARD  CONCORD. 

AT  THE  WOODEN  OLD  NORTH  BRIDGE  SPANNING  THE  CONCORD  RIVER,  A 
HANDFUL  OF  MINUTEMEN  MADE  A  GALLANT  BUT  FUTILE  STAND  BEFORE  RETREATING 
BOTH  SIDES  SUFFERED  CASUALTIES. 

THE  BRITISH  SEARCHED  FOR  THE  COLONISTS’  AMMUNITION  BUT  THE  CACHES 
HAD  BEEN  REMOVED  OR  CONCEALED  BY  PLOWING  THEM  AS  WELL  AS  SILVERWARE 
INTO  THE  FIELDS. 

THE  OUTWITTED  BRITISH  DISABLED  SEVERAL  CANNON  AND  RETURNED  TO 
BOSTON  IN  THE  FACE  OF  WITHERING  GUNFIRE  FROM  GUERRILLA  BANDS  OF 
VOLUNTEERS  HIDING  IN  AMBUSH. 

LS/LLl I4PES.. 


The 

midnight  write 
of  UPI 

Aliy  hour  day  or  night 
wherever  news  happens  UPI 
rushes  to  the  scene,  covers 
the  story  and  sends  it  out 
as  compelling  reading. 

Imagine  what  Stanton  Berens 
can  do  with  an  urgent  news 
story  if  he’s  able  to  take  the 
familiar  story  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  and  Paul  Revere’s 
ride  and  turn  it  into  a  lively 
report.  Veteran  newsman 
Berens,  now  UPI’s  New 
England  News  Editor  in 
Boston,  has  been  in  on  a  lot 
of  midnight  rides  and 
midnight  write^. 

If  you’re  interested  in  the 
kind  of  news  coverage  that 
has  made  UPI  and  UPI  v 

subscribers  famous,  signal 
us  — one  if  by  land  and  two 
if  by  sea.  Better  yet  call 
or  write  Wayne  Sargent,  UPI 
Vice  President  for  Sales.  ft 
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DAVE  HUTCHISON,  standing, 
goes  over  an  issue  of  the  West 
Allis  (Wis.)  Star  with  his  staff. 
Seated,  clockwise  from  left.  Joan 
Foulks,  women's  editor;  Ervin  S. 
Smukalla.  teen  editor  and  general 
reporter;  Audrey  Dobish.  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Sharol  Hesselink.  en¬ 
tertainment  editor;  Jim  Wensing. 
sports  editor. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

THE  YOUNG  APPROACH 
By  Rirk 


To  edit  a  suburban  news¬ 
paper,  I  think  an  editor  must 
have  the  desire  to  give  his 
readers  the  best  possible  prod¬ 
uct.  To  do  this,  he  nnist  be  com¬ 
pletely  objective  in  his  reporting, 
even  if  it  means  offending  a  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  or  ptiblic 
official.  If  it’s  the  truth,  print 
it!  A  newspaper  must  be  able 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  an 
issue  it  believes  is  right  and  1 
think  it  owes  it  to  its  readers 
to  take  a  stand  on  every  signifi¬ 
cant  issue  facing  the  community. 

The  above  is  a  pretty  good 
creed  for  any  editor  to  live  by. 
What  makes  it  even  more  im¬ 
pressive  is  that  it  comes  from  a 
24-year-old  general  manager  and 
editor  of  a  prize-winning  11,.^00- 
paid  circulation  weekly  in  sub¬ 
urban  Milwaukee. 

The  editor  is  Dave  Hutchison, 
the  weekly  the  HVst  Allis  Star, 
one  of  the  largest  community 
newspapers  in  the  state.  The 
Star  is  a  24-40  page  full-sized 
letterpress  newspaper.  West 


Frietimaii 

Allis  is  the  fifth  largest  city  in 
Wisconsin  with  a  population  of 
aliout  75,000,  home  of  numerous 
large  industrial  corporations,  in¬ 
cluding  Allis-Chalmers,  the 
State  Fair  Park  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  only  refrigerated  Olympic 
skating  rink,  the  national  VFW 
Teener  Tourney  1967  baseball 
championship,  and  several  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  players,  in¬ 
cluding  Harvey  Kuen  and  Don 
Pavelitich. 

Slaricd  In  Sports 

-All  of  the  above  makes  it 
quite  an  assignment  for  an 
under-30  newspaper  executive 
who  never  took  a  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Hutchison  wrote  sports 
for  his  high  school  paper,  grad¬ 
uated  with  a  B.S.  in  biology 
from  college  and  three  days  later 
was  sports  editor  of  the  four 
Star  newspapers  surrounding 
Milwaukee. 

“At  that  time,”  he  relates,  my 
brother,  Tom,  was  general  man¬ 
ager.  During  the  early  part  of 
my  senior  year  in  college,  he 


asked  me  if  I  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspaper  work.  I  said 
I  would.  I  had  concentrated  in 
the  humanities,  English  and 
political  science  in  college,  which 
helped. 

“One  year  after  I  joined  the 
Star,  I  was  named,  at  the  age 
of  22,  editor  of  the  South  Times 
Star,  a  sister  paper  on  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  south  side.  About  a  year 
later,  three  of  the  four  Star 
Newspapers,  owned  by  Post  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Appleton,  were  sold. 
I  was  named  editor  of  the  West 
Allis  Star,  which  Post  kept. 

His  older  brother,  Tom,  was 
a  former  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Manawa  Advocate 
near  New  London,  Wis.,  where 
Dave  was  born.  Tom  later  was 
state  editor  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press  Gazette  before 
joining  the  Post  Corporation  of 
Appleton,  then  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  West  Allis 
Star.  After  the  three  sister 
weeklies  were  sold,  he  l)ecame 
general  manager  of  WLUK  tv. 
Green  Bay,  another  Post  prop¬ 
erty. 

Dave  graduated  from  St.  Nor- 
bert  College,  West  DePere,  Wis., 
a  suburb  of  Green  Bay.  While  in 
high  school  he  was  an  all-confer¬ 
ence  and  third  team  all-state 
(UPI)  linebacker  in  football 
with  a  playing  weight  of  150 
pounds.  He  also  played  football 
at  St.  Norl)ert.  He  claims  that 
football  helped  him  in  his  news¬ 
paper  career.  “It  takes  a  lot  of 
drive  and  there’s  plenty  of  pres¬ 
sure  in  l>oth  positions.” 

The  Star  is  in  its  52nd  year 
of  existence.  When  Post  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  also  publishes  the 
daily  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent,  took  it  over  in  1964,  it 
was  a  tabloid,  usually  under  20 
pages  per  week.  Dave  became 
editor  of  the  Star  in  1966  and 
turned  it  into  a  full-size  news¬ 
paper  and  greatly  increased  the 
use  of  pictures.  “Post  corpora¬ 
tion  editors  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  quality  to  sell  news¬ 
papers,”  Dave  points  out.  “We 
did  this  and  the  circulation 
tripled. 


“The  suburban  newspaper 
does  not  have  to  l)e  particularly 
worried  about  a  daily  newspaper 
in  its  area.  We  have  two  of  the 
best  in  the  country  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  the  Journal  and  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  I  am  the  best  of  friends 
with  their  reporters. 

“The  daily  can’t  hurt  you  if 
the  editor  uses  in-depth  cover¬ 
age  in  stories  and  pictures  and 
in  ALL  areas  of  his  paper. 

“We  have  expanded  our  paper 
to  include  a  complete  editorial 
page,  government  page,  sports 
page,  women’s  page,  church 
page,  entertainment  page,  teen 
page,  business  page,  in  addition 
of  course,  to  our  general  news- 
pages. 

“The  dallies  can’t  touch  us  in 
Women’s  news — which  I  con¬ 
sider  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  a  weekly — sports  and 
a  few  other  areas.” 

Molivulinff  .SiafT 

Dave  claims  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  running  a  suburban 
weekly  editorial  department  is 
getting  the  staff  motivated  to  an 
extent  that  when  Thursday 
morning  rolls  around  all  of 
them  have  a  few  butterflies 
during  their  first  look  at  the 
paper. 

His  staff  consists  of  Audrey 
Dobish,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
.Journalism,  assistant  editor; 
Jim  Wensing,  a  college  student 
and  coach  of  the  local  recrea¬ 
tion  department,  si)orts  editor; 
Joan  Foulks,  a  graduate  of  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  ;  Erv  Smukalla,  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee,  teen  editor;  Sharol 
Hesselink,  a  graduate  of  Mar¬ 
quette’s  journalism  school,  en¬ 
tertainment  editor.  Sharol  also 
handles  circulation. 

The  Star  makes  good  use  of 
college  interns.  Wensing  and 
Smukalla  are  examples. 

“We  start  these  college  kids 
at  very  little  cost  and  give  them 
a  lot  of  responsibility,”  Dave 
explains.  “So  far,  none  of  them 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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ACTIVE 

ARIZONA 

LIVING 


SPORTS  CENTER  OF  THE  SOUTH¬ 
WEST!  Don  Roberts  is  an  engineer. 
In  fact,  he's  Senior  Engineering 
Aide  in  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  at  Goodyear  AeroSpace 
Corp.  .  .  .  when  he’s  not  winning 
races  in  his  Cobra.  Don  typifies 
the  Metro-Phoenician  .  .  .  sports 
participant  and  all-sports  booster 
with  the  income  and  leisure  time 
to  pursue  his  favorite  activities. 


THIS  SPORTY  GET-SET  READS 
THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  AND 
THE  PHOENIX  GAZETTE.  If  they 
want  it.  they'll  get  it.  Take  their 
new  Phoenix  Suns  NBA  Profes¬ 
sional  Basketball  Team  franchise. 
When  the  R&G  asked  readers  to 
name  the  new  team,  nearly  30,000 
fans  responded  by  letter  in  one 
month,  proving  their  readiness  for 
the  new  team  .  .  .  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  power  of  their  newspapers. 
This  drawing  power  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  only  in  The 
Republic  and  The  Gazette. 


makes  metro 

PHOENIX 

a  dynamic  newspaper  market 


A  SPORTS  MARKET  IS  AN  ON- 
THE-GO  MARKET  and  The  Repub¬ 
lic  and  The  Gazette  catch  them 
before  they  leave.  90%  home- 
delivered  with  a  scant  6%  dupli¬ 
cation  between  the  two  papers 
means  in-depth  coverage  of  8 
out  of  10  Phoenix  households. 
Thirty-five  Phoenix  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  can’t  make  this 
statement. 


HERE’S  A  SPORTING  PROPOSI¬ 
TION:  We'll  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  "Inside  Phoenix”  and  other 
specific  information  on  request. 
Write  to  Howard  Ruby,  General 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Arizona 
Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette, 
Box  1950,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85001. 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  t  Kelly  Smith,  Inc. 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


Morning  and  Sunday 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


Sellinf  with 


Mi:ir.ili:jie 


to  Active  Arizonans 
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Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

have  let  us  down.  After  a  few 
months,  with  close  inspection  by 
the  cellar  staffers,  these  in¬ 
terns  are  like  old  pros,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me,  they  held  put  with  the 
workload.  Mainly  through  the 
use  of  interns,  we  were  able  to 
increase  our  news  hole  from 
about  25  columns  to  well  over 
100  columns  per  week  without  a 
major  addition  to  the  editorial 
staff. 

“Last  year,  one  of  our  Interns, 
Karin  Verhoeven,  was  one  of  the 
top  prize  winners  in  the  national 
intern  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Newspaper  Fund.  Karin  is 
continuing  at  Marquette  and 
now  working  part-time  for  the 
Milkaukee  Sentinel.  We  actually 
encouraged  her  to  get  some  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  daily.  We  think 
she  .still  might  return  to  the 
weekly  field.  Her  essay  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  her  love  of  weekly 
newspaper  work. 

“We  also  make  extensive  use 
of  high  school  and  college 
writers — mainly  to  covei-  sports 
and  teen  news.  With  close  super¬ 
vision,  we  find  that  these  kids 
can  do  an  outstanding  job  with 
a  minimum  of  cost.  Of  course. 


they  aren’t  polished  profession¬ 
als  but  we  get  the  in-depth 
coverage  that  is  so  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  operation.” 

Pliot(»s  the  Key 

The  Star  uses  two  part-time 
photographers  and  the  system 
has  worked  out  very  well,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dave.  “I  think  that 
photography,  I  mean  good  pho¬ 
tography,  is  the  key  to  a  success¬ 
ful  and  well-read  newspaper.  We 
like  action  pictures.  Award  and 
check-presentations  are  out.  I 
l)et  we  haven’t  used  five  in  the 
past  year.” 

The  paper  is  printed  at  the 
Appleton  Post-Crescent,  more 
than  100  miles  away,  each 
Thursday.  It  is  mailed  from 
Appleton  to  each  paid  sub¬ 
scriber.  Most  of  the  copy,  both 
advertising  and  editorial,  reach 
.\ppleton  by  truck. 

“We  have  ven,'  lenient  dead¬ 
lines,”  Dave  says.  “Friday,  ad¬ 
vertising;  Thursday,  women’s 
and  teen;  Friday,  entertain¬ 
ment;  Tuesday,  sports  and  most 
of  editorial;  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  later  breaking  stories — the 
city  council  meets  on  Tuesday 
night;  We  have  gotten  stories 
in  as  late  as  4:30  p.m.  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  press  run  is  6  p.m. 
Wednesday.  Delivery  of  the 
paper  is  Thursday  morning.” 


Each  Wednesday  morning, 
-Audrey  goes  to  Appleton  to  help 
make  up  the  paper. 

Dave’s  basic  duties  are  over¬ 
all  layout;  almost  all  the  edito¬ 
rials;  city  council  coverage; 
photo  assignments ;  picture 
pages;  and  planning  coverage 
of  promotions. 

Does  Dave  Hutchison  have 
any  problems  because  of  his  age? 
“When  people  come  in  and  ask 
for  the  editor,  they  generally 
give  me  a  certain  look,  like 
‘kinda  young,  aren’t  you?’  I 
l)elong  to  the  West  -Allis  Rotary 
Club  and  probably  the  majority 
of  the  members  are  over  50.  I 
don’t  find  being  a  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  at  24  presents 
any  real  difficulties.  -After  much 
contact  with  older  people,  the 
age  difference  is  somehow  for¬ 
gotten.”  • 


Resort  Weekly  Adds 
Daily  for  Tourists 

Estes  Park,  Colo. 

The  Estes  Park  Trail,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  began  a  new 
Daily  Trail  June  4. 

“The  Trail  will  publish  both 
daily  and  weekly  editions 
through  Labor  Day,”  said  pub¬ 
lisher  Roger  Bergquist.  ‘“Then 
we  will  revert  to  weekly  publi¬ 
cation  alone.  We  hope  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  summer  tourist  popula¬ 
tion  with  a  capsulized  summary 
of  the  latest  news  by  3  p.m. 
daily,  using  the  facilities  of 
United  Press  International. 

Initially,  the  Daily  Trail  will 
be  eight  pages  Berquist  said. 
The  weekly  Trail  is  expected  to 
continue  at  approximately  32 
j)ages. 


African  Leaders  Tell  IPI 
How  They  View  The  Press 
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Nairobi,  Kenya 

President  Jomo  Kenyatta 
told  the  17th  meeting  of  the 
International  Pre.i^s  Institute 
here  that  the  press  in  Africa 
could  either  frustrate  efforts  to 
achieve  national  unity  or  have 
an  influence  in  nation  building. 

He  di.scussed  the  question  of 
foi-eign  ownership  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Africa  at  the  June  3 
session,  explaining,  “My  govei  n- 
ment  would  greatly  like  to  see 
a  more  concerted  effort  by  the 
local  press  in  training  African 
journalists  at  all  levels  in  the 
English-lang-uage  press.” 

He  said  many  newspapers  in 
Kenya  are  foreign-owned,  and 
“No  country  can  feel  entirely 
hapi)y  in  this  kind  of  situation.” 
He  said  he  does  not  believe  a 
government-published  new'spa- 
per  is  always  the  l)est  answer. 

Kenyatta  said  that  in  various 
countries  at  diffei-ent  times,  the 
press  had  set  out  to  undermine 
integrity  and  progress,  or  had 
l)een  the  tool  of  propaganda. 
There  had  been  cases  of  press 
manipulation  to  uphold  and  sub¬ 
vert  political  or  economic  pow¬ 
ers,  he  .said,  adding  that  such 
cases  w'ere  rare  among  IPI 
members. 

The  objective  should  be  to 
educate  people  by  accuracy  and 
toleiance,  and  to  bring  about 
clo.ser  understanding  and  a 
united  mankind  through  “dig¬ 
nity  of  human  striving  in  a 
climate  of  ])eace,”  Kenyatta 
said. 

President  Kenneth  Kaunda 
of  Zambia  told  the  IPI  to  up¬ 
hold  the  traditional  ethics  of 
journalism  and  to  “stand  for 
the  truth  in  .southern  Africa” 
in  his  address  to  the  200  editors 


and  publishers. 

“The  press  is  capable  of 
making  or  destroying  govern-  j 
ments,”  Kaunda  said.  “Given  j 
the  appropriate  conditions  it  j 
can  cause  war  or  create  condl-  ■ 
tions  for  peace.” 

He  explained  that  “It  is  t 
largely  true  to  say  that  a  coun¬ 
try  is  also  what  the  press  makes 
it.  Once  they  stick  a  label  on 
you  and  insist  on  it,  what  was 
a  lie  can  slowly  lie  concerted 
into  truth  in  the  eyes  of  other 
memliers  of  the  international 
community.” 

Kaunda  .said  of  South  -Africa: 
“We  l)elieve  that  the  white 
minorities  are  wrong  and  we 
must  correct  them,  for  if  we  do 
not,  one  day  we  are  bound  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  our  inaction.” 

• 

Strike  Paper  Owner 
Sues  Teamsters 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Teamsters  Union  Local  372, 
its  president,  Clare  O’Conner, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Eldon 
Schade  and  other  officers  have 
been  named  defendants  in  a  ' 
$3.3  million  damage  suit  filed  by 
one  of  the  Detroit  newspaper 
strike  interim  papers. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  circuit 
court  by  the  Daily  Press  19fi7 
Inc.  Gary  D.  Stern,  operator  of 
the  interim  newspaper,  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  firm. 

The  suit  seeks  $(?7,00()  for 
newspapers  it  says  the  teamsters 
l)urchased  but  never  paid  for, 
plus  $791,000  for  actual  dam¬ 
ages  and  loss  of  business  profits 
when  the  Daily  Press  stopped 
publication,  plus  $2.5  million  in 
punitive  damages,  a  total  of 
$3,358,000. 
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And  what  does  bulk  delivery  do  for  you?  Eliminates  your  material  handling  cost  on  both  full  and 
empty  drums.  Simplifies  loading,  which  means  speedier  deliveries.  Stops  duplication  of  effort 
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NECKLACE  worn  by  the  pretty 
model  for  RCA  Is  obsolete  as  a 
newspaper  fashion.  She  holds  a 
6-inch  strip  of  magnetic  tape  that 
holds  the  same  Information  on  the 
42  feet  of  paper  tape. 


THIS  IS  A  COMPOSING  ROOM — Harris  Intertype  Co.  offers  this 
scene  as  a  view  of  an  ultra-modern  typesetting  department  of  a 
newspaper  or  commercial  printing  house.  It's  an  actual  installation 
of  photo-composition  equipment  at  the  Carpenter  Lithographing 
Co.  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 


^  Women 
and 

Machines 


tiDii  'ictc  III  iii-wspapi-r  pulili>liin;: 
fur  \i-ui-  till’  tlifini*  Ilf  tin-  \M’\/ 
Kl  I’riiilui'liiin  Manat’i-nii-nt  (Imi- 
fiTi-nrf  lij«  lll•l■n  "Mfii  ami  Ma- 
chini'i."  Kill,  friiiii  tin-  Imik  of 
thintii  tmlay.  the  }:irls  lia\i‘  iiium-iI 
into  the  ‘■liack'lmp"  a>  wi-ll  a*  into 
the  iii-H>-roimi.  On  llii-'-i-  twii  pa;:i-s 
w«!  pri'M'iit  pirtiirial  I'siilrnri*.  .Smii* 
of  it  (we  ^■llnl•l•<lt•  t  ii-  jmi|  ■■|•hl•^•«l■- 
lake”  fur  new  eipiipineiit  but  it's 
part  of  the  whole  pieture  for 

the  Mllli  annual  \.M'\  HI  tonfiT- 


Handling  typesetting  tape  at  the 
Boulder  Daily  Camera,  with  IBM 
1 130  system,  is  woman's  work. 


LAURA  BUNCH,  co-publisher  and  art  director  of  the  Downtowner, 
a  bi-monthly  paper  in  Olilahoma  City,  uses  a  StripPrinter  to  set 
heattlines  in  coldtype  operation. 


LINDA  FEINSTEIN  adds  a  note  to  the  stylish  look  of  the  AP  Photo- 

Offsetter  which  produces  pasteup  copy  directly  from  the  wire. 
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Ad  manager’s  Production  Controller’s 

quick  proofs  manager’s  savings 

fast  insurance 


It's  the  K()i)\k  0-l’ri)ccssor . .  .  quick. 
incxpcnsi\c  way  to  make  imposition 

prtiofs.  You  can  \vt>rk  with  stripped-up 
Hats.  indi\idual  negatives,  or  paste-ups. 
Hxposure  is  by  contact  or  in  a  prtxrcss 

camcni.  Fithcr  roomlinlit  or  darkroom 

materials,  up  to  34  inches  wide.  Your 
proof  is  ready  in  20  seet>nds. 

And  tliis  is  a  true  \\  strtn.  witli  chem¬ 
istry,  paper,  and  prtK'essor  designed  to- 

iicllicr  to  work  loiictlicr.  ('hcmicals  arc 

w  c 

premi.xcd  and  are  used  from  the  throw¬ 
away  bottles  they’re  shipped  in.  There’s 
no  plumbing,  no  washing,  no  drx  ing. 

1  he  Kodak  0-Svstem  is  one  of  a  series 


of  Kodak  machine-based  systems.  All  can 
help  you  publish  a  better  newspaper- 

more  profitably:  the  Kodak  Ekt.amatic 
System  for  fast  black-and-white  prints; 
the  Kodak  Vi  rsamat  Film  PrtKcssor 

system  for  dry,  processed  negatives  in 

minutes;  the  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Prtx;- 

essor  system  for  fast  color  prints.  Your 
KiKlak  Technical  Sales  Representative 
will  help  you  get  acquainted  with  these 

systems.  Call  him  soon.  Or  write 

Graphic  Arts  Sales, 

F.astman  Kodak  Company. 

RcK'hester,  N.Y. 

146.S0. 


TERRY  MURPHY  assumes  duties  as 
editor  of  the  daily  Chanute 
(Kans.)  Tribune  July  I.  Since  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1963,  he  has  worked  for 
Harris  Group  newspapers  as  an 
intern  in  the  management  training 
program.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  at  Spencer,  Iowa. 

Wyn^jaanl  i\ain*Ml 
‘Wisroiisiiii  NeH  small’ 

John  W.  Wyngaard,  a  state 
government  rejM)rter  for  31 
years,  has  l)een  named  ll’f.sron- 
sin  Newsnwn  of  the  Year  by  the 
Milwaukee  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Wjmgaard,  who  manages  the 
Madison  bureau  for  two  state 
dailies  and  writes  a  column  for 
15  other  newspapers,  received 
the  Ted  Carpenter  Memorial 
Award  placjue  and  $200  from . 
Chuck  Werle,  publicity  super¬ 
visor  for  the  sponsoring  Miller 
Brewing  Company.  Carpenter 
was  founder  of  the  Milwaukee 
SDX  chapter  and  longtime  di¬ 
rector  of  Slanjuetb'  University’s 
news  bureau  Itefore  his  death  in 
1966. 

The  chapter  al.so  j)resented  a 
$300  scholarship  to  Michael  J. 
Gonring,  a  Maniuette  junior 
who  is  studying  journalism. 


News  Executives 
At  API  Seminar 
For  Two  Weeks 

Newspapers  from  21  states 
and  the  Province  of  Ontario  will 
be  represented  at  a  two-week 
Seminar  for  Publishers,  Editors 
and  Chief  News  E.xecutives  1m>- 
ginning  Monday  (June  17)  at 
the  .American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Thirty-one  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  will  attend.  They  are: 

E.  K.  .Arthur  Jr.,  Movtereii 
(Calif.)  Pevninmla  Herald. 

William  F.  .Asbury,  Hreiner- 
ton  (Wash.)  F>un. 

G.  .A.  .Aulis,  Elizabeth  City 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Adeance. 

Fred  H.  Bandy,  Opehmms 
(La.)  Daily  World. 

Kenneth  O.  Blanchard,  La 
Croaae  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

Robert  W.  Conrad,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  .VcM’.s. 

John  J.  Frazier  II.  Garden 
City  (Kans.)  Telegram. 

.Anthony  J.  Fredo,  Niagara 
Falls  (Ont.)  Evening  Review. 

Edward  Michael  Freeman, 
Decatur  (.Ala.)  Daily. 

Francis  William  Fry  Jr., 
Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald. 

Robert  I.  Horowitz,  IJayonne 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

Bennie  V.  Kent,  Charlottes¬ 
ville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress. 

William  G.  Loftus,  American 
Metal  Market. 

Bruce  H.  McIntyre,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News. 

B.  F.  Middlebrooks,  United 
Press  International. 

Eugene  R.  Miller,  Ansonia 
(Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel. 

John  F.  Mitchell,  Beaver 
County  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Leslie  W.  Pear.son,  Joplin 
(Mo.)  News  Herald. 

Thomas  W.  Pew  Jr.,  Troy 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Charles  S.  Rowe,  Editor, 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
La  nee-Star. 


news-people 


Rol)ert  C.  Schaub,  Edwards- 
ville  (Ill.)  Ditilligeneer. 

William  B.  Schrader,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald- 
Telephone. 

P’ranklin  I).  Schurz  Jr., 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  and 
Mail. 

Donald  E.  Smith,  Rockland 
Journal-News,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Robert  H.  Spiegel,  Mason  City 
(la.)  Globe-Gazette. 

David  Ross  Stevens,  Hender¬ 
son  (Ky.)  Gleaner  and  Journal. 

.Alvin  B.  Taylor,  Greenville 
(N,  C.)  Daily  Reflector. 

.Arthur  F.  Techlow  Jr.,  Osh¬ 
kosh  (Wis.)  Daily  Northwest¬ 
ern. 

Jerry  E.  Thompson,  Freeport 
(Ill.)  Journal-Standard. 

William  G.  William.s,  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress. 

Fritz  W.  Wirt.  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  News. 

• 

Clai'DE  .Sitton,  national  news 
director  of  the  New  York  Times 
— to  editorial  director  of  the 
News  and  Observer  Publishing 
Co.  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Dyer,  editor  of  the  El 
Reno  Tribune — elected  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  .Associated 
Press  Editors  .Association. 

♦  «  « 

Laurie  Cunningham — from 
.Algonquin  College  of  .Applied 
Arts  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  to  sUiff 
writer  for  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

*  »<  * 

Robert  E.  Boi'zkiewicz — from 
reporter  and  deskman  at  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
to  city  desk  assistant  for  the 
Metro-East  Journal,  East  St. 
Louis,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

Edward  W.  Plaisted — from 
sports  editor  of  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  News  to  executive 
sjiorts  editor,  the  Miami  News. 

*  *  * 

fiLDiiAM  Paisley,  editor  of  the 
Marion  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican 
—a  citation  from  the  University 
of  Omaha  .Alumni  .Association 
“in  recognition  of  his  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  in  the  field  of 
journalism.” 

•  *  » 

John  B.  Johnson  Jr. — from 
Columbia  University  graduate 
schools  of  journalism  and  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  Watertou'u  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times. 

*  *  * 

Willis  L.  Winter  Jr. — from 
professor  of  advertising  in  the 
University  of  Washington 
School  of  Communications  to  the 
University  of  Oregon  Journal¬ 
ism  School  faculty  in  September. 


Threi*  Editorial  SlaflF 
Promotions  Aiiiioiiiircd 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Three  executive  promotions 
have  Ix'en  announced  by  Jim 
Fain,  editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News. 

Larry  Newman,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  since  1!)(!2,  has  been  named 
as.sociate  editor  in  charge  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  administration  of  the 
news  department.  He  will  also 
be  responsible  for  research  and 
community  relations.  Newman 
worked  for  the  Nf.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  liefore  coming  to 
the  Daily  News  as  a  reporter  in 
IDoS. 

New  managing  editor  is 
Gregorj'  Favre,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  January,  1967. 
Favre  foimerly  worked  for 
newspapers  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  .Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  was  press 
.secretary  to  U.S.  Rep.  Charles 
Weltner  (D-.Atlanta). 

Tom  Teejjen,  editorial  writer 
since  1963,  was  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  page.  He  was  honored 
by  the  .A.ssociated  Press  Society 
of  Ohio  last  month  for  the  best 
eilitorial  in  1967  in  the  state. 
• 

Lew  Evans  has  resigned  after 
18  years  as  editor  of  the  Port- 
laiul  (Ore.)  Daily  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sue  Tidweli., — from  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  to 
the  Beaumont  bureau  of  the 
Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  PIERCE,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  graphics  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal.  He  was 
a  photographer  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal  for  four  years  and  moved 
to  the  Miami  News  in  1951  as 
chief  photographer.  In  1957,  he 
became  picture  editor  and  in  1961, 
assistant  managing  editor.  He  was 
managing  editor  from  1964-68. 
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Luther  Jackson  Joins 
NAACP  Stafif  for  PR 

Appointment  of  Luther  P. 
Jackson  as  associate  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  NAACP  Executive 
Director  Roy  Wilkins. 

Jackson  will  also  serve  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  The  Crisis,  the 
nation’s  oldest  Negro  magazine, 
founded  in  1910  by  the  late 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois.  He  will  work 
under  direction  of  Henry  Lee 
.Moon,  i)ublic  relations  director 
and  editor  of  the  Crisis. 

Jackson  has  worked  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Xewark  News  and  for  t\vo 
Negro  weeklies,  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American  and  the  New 
.Jersey  Herald  News.  He  special¬ 
ized  in  housing  and  other  urban 
problems. 


I  J  Veleran  Newsmen 
In  Canada  Retire 

Toro.nto 

More  than  200  people  from  a 
variety  of  jjrofessions  gathered 
June  .'1  to  i)ay  tribute  to  four 

|newsi)ai)ermen  who  are  retiring 
this  year  after  a  total  of  111 
years  of  service  with  the  Tele¬ 
gram. 

The  four  are  veteran  writer 
Ken  MacTaggart,  police  report¬ 
er  Norm  Johnston,  photogra¬ 
pher  Chris  \Voo*ls  and  outdoors 
editor  Pete  McGillen. 

Woods,  who  made  two  trips 
around  the  world  l)efore  joining 
the  Telegram’s  photogi-aphic 
'  staff,  had  logged  the  most  years 
with  the  paper — 42. 

Johnston,  who  wouldn’t  come 
to  work  in  the  morning  before 
the  florist  delivered  the  fresh 
flower  for  his  buttonhole,  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  38  years. 

McGillen,  former  city  editor 
at  the  Peterboro  Examiner, 
joined  the  Telegram  staff  19 
years  ago. 

MacTaggart,  a  senior  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Globe  and  .Mail 
for  many  years,  has  been  with 
the  Telegram  12  years. 


Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

LouitvilU,  Ksnlucky 
[slabliihtd  1849 


Nothing  ruffles  my  usually  calm 
disposition  more  than  to  hear 
it  said  that  Bourbon  is  not  a 
"summer”  drink. 

Proponents  of  this  heresy  usu¬ 
ally  recommend  as  Bourbon’s 
summer  replacement  some 
sweetly  exotic  concoction  — 
whose  cooling  powers,  they 
claim,  rival  those  of  an  air  con¬ 
ditioner. 

My  reaction  is  like  that  of  the 
old  country  fellow  who’d  begun 
to  have  trouble  with  his  hearing. 
Finally,  at  the  insistence  of  a 
garrulous  wife,  he  saw  his  doc¬ 
tor,  who  told  him  his  hearing 
might  be  helped  if  he  gave  up 
his  daily  dram  of  whiskey. 

When  his  wife  demanded  if 
he  intended  to  follow  this  advice, 
the  old  gentleman  countered: 
"Absolutely  not.  I  like  what  I’m 
drinkin’  a  whole  lot  better  than 
what  I’m  bearin’.” 

Why  give  up  the  fine,  mellow 
taste  of  a  goc^  old  Sour  Mash 
Bourbon?  Especially  when  you 
don’t  have  to. 

Several  years  ago  we  discov¬ 
ered  the  perfect  replacement  for 
your  regular  Old  Fitzgerald: 
the  Fitz  Mist.  It  doesn’t  com¬ 
promise  your  palate  or  your 
patience.  And  it  doesn’t  adulter¬ 
ate  the  flavor  and  character  of 
our  Old  Fitzgerald. 

Merely  pour  a  jigger  of  Old 
Fitz  over  a  glass  of  crushed  ice. 
Add  a  twist  of  lemon.  And  in 
one  of  the  most  easily  made 
summer  drinks,  you  enjoy  the 
most  expensively  made  Bourbon 
in  Kentucky  .  .  .  and  probably 
in  the  world. 

Now  we  don’t  expect  this  to 
permanently  replace  your  cus¬ 
tomary  drink  of  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  But  should  you  be 
tempted  to  vary  your  summer 
enjoyment  of  our  fine,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Bourbon,  I  submit  that  a 
Fitz  Mist  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Why  give  up  a  good  thing? 


United  rress  International.  He  has  ni^  i  tt  ji 

been  associated  with  the  press  PhotOgTapIier  Honured 

agency  since  1946.  Poy  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 

newspaper  photographer,  the 
J.  D.  Roberts — from  the  Italian  Government  has  honored 
Jacksonville  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  .4nthony  Quintieri  with  a  high 
to  the  United  States  Printing  civilian  award  (Cavaliere  Uffi- 
Corp.,  sales  representative  for  dale  of  the  Italian  Republic), 
the  mid-South  area.  Quintieri  is  chief  photographer 

*  *  *  for  II  Progresso,  New  York. 

W.  Paul  Neal  Jr.,  formerly  • 

with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  Norman  E.  Falk — from  cir- 
— to  research  director  of  the  culation  sales  promotion  man- 
Illinois  State  Chamlier  of  Com-  ager  to  circulation  manager  of 
merce.  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 

*  *  *  Inc. 

Alan  C.  McI.ntosh,  publisher  *  •  * 

of  the  Luveme  (Minn.)  Star-  Edward  J.  Gallagher,  edi- 
Herald — the  Distinguished  Serv-  tor  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Eve- 
ice  Award  of  the  University  of  ening  Citizen,  in  active  news- 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln.  paper  work  for  61  years — an 

*  *  *  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  de- 

Thomas  Keane,  advertising  gree  at  Belknap  College,  Center 

representative  for  the  Minne-  Harbor,  N.  H. 

apolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune — named  to  the  new  post 
of  Sales  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant  for  the  papers’  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 


Spencer  Davis  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press — elected  president  of 
the  State  Department  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association. 


Leo  Gelinas,  in  the  Mayi- 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader 
stereotype  department  for  48 
years — retired. 


Riel  Colby,  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Monitor — honored  at  a 
banquet  by  sportswriters  and 
sportscasters  from  throughout 
New  Hampshire. 


Chris  Cawood,  governmental 
affairs  reporter  for  the  Nash- 
ville  ( Tenn. )  Banner — resigned 
to  seek  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Tennessee  state  repre- 
ViRGiNiA  Irwin — from  the  sentative  in  Knoxville.  He  will 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  to  the  enter  the  University  of  Tennes- 
women’s  department  of  the  Gary  see  College  of  Law  this  summer. 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 


CHE.SLEY  Worthington,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin — an 

honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  at  New  England  College  in 
Henniker,  N.  H. 


Leslie  C.  Shaw,  market  re¬ 
search  director  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  American,  with  the 
newspaper  since  1931 — retiring, 
effective  June  30. 


John  I).  Miles,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Ocean  Beach 
Reporter  in  Jacksonville  Beach, 
Fla. — from  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Miami  Herald  to  associate 
editor  of  Transport  Topics  of 
the  .American  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tions. 


^  AND  COMAANy 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Edward  J.  Ferris — appointed  lO-county  North  Central 

circulation  manager  of  the  Texas  region.  He  is  the  mayor 
Ridgewood  Newspapers.  Mesquite. 

*  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Ronald  C.  Werthei.mer  has  Milbirn  P.  Akers,  retired 
joined  the  promotion  staff  of  (1965)  editor  of  the  Chicago 
the  Record  and  the  Morning  Sun-Times,  has  been  elected 
Call,  Hackensack  and  Paterson,  president  of  Shimer  College  in 
N,  J.  Mount  Carroll,  Ill, 
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Typesetting  ^ 


What  do  you  need  in  typesetting  equipment?  A 
single  unit,  such  as  a  tape  perforator?  A  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  system?  Hot  or  cold  type? 
Computerization?  Phototypesetting?  With  the 
broadest  selection  of  type  producing  equip¬ 
ment  currently  available,  Fairchild  can  satis¬ 
fy  virtually  any  typesetting  requirement. 


TTS  Operating  Units  automatically  operate  even  the 
most  sophisticated  linecasting  machines,  and  trans 
late  punched  tape  into  machine  functions.  Machines 
operate  at  a  steady,  even  pace.  They’re  available  in  a 
variety  of  models  and  configurations  tailored  to  meet 
your  production  needs. 


TTS  Selective  Allotter  assures  maxi¬ 
mum  production  from  linecasting  or 
phototypesetting  machines  by  auto¬ 
matically  connecting  a  machine  which 
becomes  idle  to  a  perforator  with  tape 
available  for  transmission. 


Morisawa  is  a  manually  operated 
photocomposition  machine  which 
sets  heads,  subheads,  even  entire  ads 
on  one  8V2X 11"  sheet  of  film  or  paper. 
18  type  sizes  from  5%  to  60  point 
from  a  single  font. 


TTS®  Perforators  are  designed  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  are  available  in  four  models. 
Teletypesetter®  perforators  are  adjustable  for 
any  touch,  and  produce  six-channel  punched 
tape  for  automatic  operation  of  linecasting 
machines,  phototypesetting  machines-or— un¬ 
justified  tape  for  computer  input. 


r 


Comp/Set  230C  Computer  is  a 
versatile  unit  of  high  reliabil¬ 
ity  which  produces  hyphenated 
and  justified  tape  at  a  rate  of 
24,000  newspaper  lines  per  hour. 


PhotoTextSetter  “2000”  is  a  highly  re¬ 
liable  phototypesetting  machine  which 
sets  up  to  18  newspaper  lines  per  minute 
from  justified  tape.  Costs  well  under 
$20,000  — and  is  easy  to  operate.  PTS® 
“8000,”  big  brother  to  the  “2000,”  sets  up 
to  80  lines  per  minute. 


Plan  for  Organizing 
Awaits  Guild’s  Vote 


Washington 
Greater  em})hasis  on  orpaniz- 
ing  employes  of  newspapers 


ceded,  the  ANG  lacks  the  ade¬ 
quate  funds  to  support  a  major 
orpanizinR  effort  and  major 


states,  “the  Guild  might  enter 
into  some  sort  of  association- 
merger,  servicing  arrangement, 
divisional  status,  co-ordinated 
organizing  and  bargaining — 
with  one  of  several  unions  in 
the  communications  field  having 
locals,  units  and  sizable  staffs 
spread  across  the  continent.” 

The  committee  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Guild  would  not 


with  more  than  50,000  circula-  strikes  in  Detroit,  Vancouver,  required  to  change  its  struc- 


tion  will  lie  the  theme  of  a 
resolution  which  will  be  put  to 
a  vote  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  June  17-21,  in  Cleveland. 

.A  special  policy  committee 
named  a  year  ago  is  bringing 
in  a  report  that  deplores  a 
nigganlly  financial  policy  that 
leads  to  slackening  of  efforts  to 
enroll  members.  Increased  “in¬ 
itiative”  organizing  now  must 
be  undertaken  if  membership 
growth  is  to  be  accelerated,  the 
committee  of  seven  agreed. 

Down  to  85  (Jiarters 

The  report  highlights  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  bar¬ 
gaining  units  with  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  142  local  charters 
since  the  Guild  was  founded  in 
1934.  The  latest  guild  unit,  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Newspaper 
Guild,  received  charter  No.  227 
but  .4NG  now  has  only  85  active 
locals. 

Most  of  the  units  that  have 
vanished,  the  committee  points 
out,  were  small,  weekly  organ¬ 
ized,  isolated  groups  “whose 
promise  the  Guild,  with  its  lim¬ 
ited  resources,  could  not  fulfill.” 
To  remedy  the  decline  in  this 
small-paper  field,  the  committee 
is  proposing  a  pilot  organizing 
project  which  would  link  several 
units  in  a  geographical  zone  in 
a  servicing  arrangement  or 
would  attach  them  to  a  large 
local. 

The  hard  fact,  says  the  com¬ 
mittee,  is  that  many  small  units 
“can’t  make  it  alone.” 

In  the  broad  picture,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  most  promise 
for  adding  members  to  the 
union  lies  in  over-50,000  circu¬ 
lation  categories.  Charting  from 
ANG  records,  the  report  shows 
potential  membership  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

50-75,000 — up  to  140. 

75-100,000 — up  to  210. 

100-150,000— up  to  320. 

1.50-200,000— up  to  335. 

200-300,000— up  to  475. 

The  committee’s  overriding 
conclusion  was  that  just  as  the 
Guild  planned  and  built  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  wage  breakthrough, 
so  it  must  plan  and  build  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  an  organizing  break¬ 
through.  Throughout  the  guild’s 
history,  it  is  stated,  organizing 
has  resulte<l  largely  from  spon¬ 
taneous  intere.st  rather  than  in¬ 
itiative  from  the  top. 

Even  now,  the  committee  con¬ 


Los  .Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
this  past  year  have  taken  large 
sums  of  money  for  benefits. 
Eventually,  however,  it  is  the 
committee’s  judgment,  “the  28,- 
000-plus  dues-pa>nng  member¬ 
ship  will  have  to  provide  funds 
for  organizing  “or  the  Guild 
must  look  or  go  elsewhere.” 


‘For  example,” 


ture  or  break  with  tradition  and 
policies.  Hence  it  will  ask  the 
convention  delegates  to  author¬ 
ize  the  inexpensive  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  to  test  its  effectiveness 
before  any  action  is  taken  to 
impose  an  assessment  for  or¬ 
ganizing  purposes. 

Only  one  member  of  the  corn- 


report  mittee — Rollin  Everett  of  St. 


‘Handout’  Plagiarism 
Firing  to  Be  Appealed 


Washington 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  plans  to  appeal  a  decision 
by  Arbitrator  Emanuel  Stein 
that  the  Wanhington  Post  had 
“good  and  sufficient  cause”  to 
fire  a  reporter  for  plagiarism. 

The  newspaper  had  charged 
willful  neglect  of  duty  or  gross 
misconduct,  but  the  arbiter  con¬ 
cluded:  “Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  publisher  was  justified  in 
dismissing  (grievant)  for  ‘good 
and  sufficient  cause’  but  not  for 
‘willful  neglect  of  duty  or  gross 
misconduct.’  ” 

The  ANG  will  ask  that  the 
arbitration  be  set  aside  on 
grounds  that  the  arbiter  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  authority  when  he 
ruled  on  charges  other  than 
those  made  by  the  publisher, 
according  to  Dave  Eisen,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter.  The  grievant  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Washington-Balti- 
more  Local  35. 

Itackgruund  Iiifornialioii 

The  reporter  had  been  sent  to 
do  a  feature  on  an  historic 
home,  and  was  given  a  back¬ 
ground  report  by  the  owner.  She 
was  told  to  use  the  information, 
but  not  to  mention  the  report, 
Ei.sen  said. 

She  used  “fairly  extensive 
sections,  supposedly  10  percent, 
verbatim,”  Eisen  said. 

This  came  to  the  Post’s  at¬ 
tention  when  the  author  of  the 
report  wi-ote  a  “rather  scathing 
letter”  to  the  paper,  Eisen  said, 
explaining  that  the  historic 
background  material  was  not  a 
jiublicity  release  but  a  report 
jirepared  for  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission. 

The  newspaper  said  the  issue 


was  basically  one  of  plagiarism, 
which  it  described  as  especially 
serious  in  the  case  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  reporter.  The  Post  said 
that  since  the  reporter  was 
fully  experienced  and  seasoned, 
such  actions  constituted  gross 
misconduct. 

BeliovtMl  to  Bo  a  ‘Handout' 

The  union  contended  that  the 
material  given  the  reporter  w’as 
a  “handout”  to  be  used  as  such. 
Considering  her  prior  record 
and  length  of  ser\-ice,  discharge 
was  too  great  a  penalty,  the 
union  said. 

The  union  also  said  the  re¬ 
porter  had  not  been  given 
enough  time  to  properly  write 
the  story. 

The  arbiter  commentetl,  “the 
pressure  of  time  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  warrant  for  the 
appropriation  of  another’s  liter¬ 
ary  product  without  attribu¬ 
tion.” 

He  added,  however,  that  he 
could  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
a  reporter  who  has  much  to  do 
in  a  short  time  may  use  much 
more  than  “a  sentence  here  and 
a  sentence  there”  in  the  w’ord- 
for-word  use  of  a  release.  He 
said  it  was  clear  that  the 
reporter  had  been  “rather 


reporter  had  been  “rather 
pushed.” 

Stein  concluded  that  the 
grievant  “acted  very  improp¬ 
erly.” 

Even  assuming  that  it  had 
been  a  handout,  her  u.se  of  it 
exceeded  permissible  limits,  he 
commented.  He  said  that  her  use 
of  the  material  did  not  conform 
to  approved  practice  on  large 
metropolitan  newspapers,  add¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  publisher  had  condoned 
such  conduct  in  the  past. 


I,ouis — called  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  director  of  oi 
ganizing.  Ultimately,  said  Ever 
ett,  he  should  lead  a  staff  of 
organizers. 

Higher  Dues  Proposed 

While  convention  delegates 
are  mulling  over  the  recommen 
dations  of  this  committee,  they 
will  have  before  them  an  Inter¬ 
national  Executive  Board  propo 
sition  calling  for  higher  «lue$ 
and  emergency  assessments. 

If  the  board’s  plan  is  ap 
proved,  monthly  dues  would 
range  from  $10  for  those  with 
weekly  salaries  of  $195  to  $200 
up  to  $11.25  for  those  who  earn 
$220  and  over.  Another  stejiup 
would  occur  in  1970  with  a 
range  from  $11.25  to  $12.50. 

The  Defense  Fund  had  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $694,000  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  but  the  strikes 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit  have 
been  putting  a  heavy  drain  on 
it  w’ith  $2  going  out  for  every 
$1  collected  from  members 
$60,000  a  week  against  $30,000 
a  week. 

lEB’s  proposed  general  fund 
budget  for  1968-69  calls  for 
$632,044  on  the  projection  of 
28,500  active  members.  The  gen¬ 
eral  fund  overcame  a  deficit  in 
the  past  year  and  had  its  first 
surplus  ($28,300)  in  four  years. 
• 

82  Dailies  Consider 
Sharing  Legal  Costs 

Bretton  Woods,  N.  H. 

A  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  committee  will 
study  a  proposal  for  the  82 
newspapers  affiliated  with  the 
NEDNA  to  share  the  co.st  of 
legal  action  against  agencies  or 
officials  who  restrict  the  release 
of  information  to  the  public. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  at  a 
regular  NEDNA  meeting  here 
by  Thomas  W.  Gerber,  general 
manager  of  the  Concord  Daily 
Monitor,  on  behalf  of  newspaper 
groups  in  the  six-state  region, 
the  six-meml)er  committee  will 
be  named  by  John  C.  A.  Wat¬ 
kins,  publisher  of  the  Providenct 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin  and 
NEDNA  jiresident.  A  report 
will  l)e  made  to  the  association 
in  Octolier. 

“The  object  of  this  share-the- 
cost  plan,”  Gerber  explained, 
“would  lie  to  build  up  a  body  of 
case  law  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  establish  once  and  for 
all  the  right  of  a  free  people  to 
unvarnished  facts  as  a  basis  for 
making  decisions.” 

• 

Heads  Agency  Club 

Ed  MacFarland,  systems  co¬ 
ordinator  at  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  has  lieen  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  .Agency 
Production  Club  of  New  York. 
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THAT’S  DREBINGER  on  the  left,  examining  an  injury  suffered  by  the 
great  Joe  DiMaggio,  in  the  days  when  the  Yankees  led  the  league. 


WHEN  HE  RETIRED  from  the  New  York  Times  a  few  years  age, 
John  Drebinger  (at  right)  received  best  wishes  from  Mickey  Mantle 
in  the  Yankees'  dugout.  Orebinger's  still  going  strong  on  the  Yankees' 
PR  staff. 


IN  THE  PRKSS  KOX  AT  YANKEE  STAIHI  IVI 

1,230,000  Miles  Around  the  Bases 
With  John  (‘Ten  Flat’)  Drehinger 

Hv  Don  Malev 


On  March  28,  lin.") — his  24th 
birthday — John  "Ten  Flat” 
ItiebinRer  saddled-uj)  on  New 
York’s  Staten  Island  and  )ode 
with  a  double-team  ju'airie 
schooner  bound  for  San  Fran- 
ci.sco.  Ten  months  later  in  Den¬ 
ver,  “Ten  Flat,”  saddle-sore  and 
horse-tired,  decided  to  sto|> 
horsing  around  and  abandoned 
the  sluggish  overland  ship.  “See¬ 
ing  Ameiica  First”  was  good 
advice,  especially  back  in  those 
pre-billboard  days,  but  1,().‘41 
land  miles  in  ten  months  was 
stretching  the  point  a  bit.  “Be¬ 
sides,”  says  Drebinger,  “I  could 
have  run  faster.” 

“Ten  Flat”  double-timed  it 
back  East  and  ended-up  in  the 
balli)ark,  where  he  remained 
officially  until  four  years  ago. 

“Ten  Flat”  wouldn’t  have 
made  his  slow-motion  dash  in 
the  first  place  if  he  hadn’t  un¬ 
wittingly  performed  self-sur¬ 
gery  on  his  thumb  while  paring 
an  ice-skate  stra|). 

Confused?  If  you  ai'e  it’s 
understandable,  for  John  “Ten 
Flat”  Drebinger’s  life  story 
reads  like  something  S.  J.  Perle- 
man  would  write  while  munch¬ 
ing  on  peyote  buttons.  But  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction  and  John 
“Ten  F'lat”  Drebinger  is  one  of 
those  E'ourth  Estaters  who’s 
lived  an  amazing  life.  Amazing 
that  is  to  everyone  but  himself. 

“I  knew  from  my  overland 
dash  to  California,  I  was  a  holw 
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at  heart,”  said  Drebinger,  “and 
it  made  a  baseball  writer  out  of 
me.” 

Which  is  precisely  what  he 
was  for  the  Xew  York  Times 
for  41  of  his  77  years. 

As  Drebinger,  who  appears  no 
older  than  Jack  Benny,  e.x- 
plained  it: 

“I  broke  into  the  newspaper 
business  in  1915  on  the  old 
weekly  Staten  Island  Advance. 
A  shai  pie  named  Bill  Stephens, 
a  circus  promoter,  sold  the 
paper  the  idea  that  he’d  drive  a 
prairie  schooner  across  the 
U.S.,  promoting  the  paper  all 
the  way.  Staten  Island  was 
vastly  underpopulated.  So  they 
tapped  me  ( I  was  the  Sporte 
Editor).  Leaving  creature  com¬ 
forts  l)ehind,  we  meandered  all 
over  the  Southern  states  all  the 
while  distributing  ‘Beautiful 
Staten  Island’  Iwoklets.  The 
stories  I  filed  during  the  trip 
caught  on  and  helped  Iwost  cir¬ 
culation.”  (So  much  so,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  paper  went 
daily.) 

“When  Sam  Newhouse  bought 
the  paper  in  1923,  I  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  'Times  and 
lived  the  ‘holto’  life  of  the  base¬ 
ball  writer  for  the  next  41 
years.”  All  told,  his  eight  years 
with  the  Advance  give  him  a 
grand  total  of  49  years  as  sports 
writer. 

“I  traveled  roughly  30,090 
miles  per  year  during  my  time 


with  the  Times,”  reminisced 
Drebinger,  “and  figure  I  covered 
al)out  1,230,000  miles  during  my 
career  with  them.”  He’s  also  seen 
nearly  4,000  ball  games  and  has 
eaten  “a  ton  of  hot  dogs.” 

Symlwlically  enough,  it  was 
a  means  of  transportation  that 
got  him  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  first  place — an  ice 
skate  w'ith  a  long  sti  ap. 

Said  Drebinger:  “My  father 
was  a  violinist  with  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Orchestra  so 
naturally  I  followed  in  his  foot¬ 
steps.  I  was  studying  piano 
when,  one  day,  accidentally  cut 
some  tendons  in  my  thumb  while 
trimming  an  ice-skate  strap.  I 
turned  to  sportswriting  then, 
getting  a  job  on  the  Advance. 
In  high  sc'hool  they  called  me 
‘Ten  Flat’  l)ecause  I  ran  the 
‘100’  in  10  seconds.  On  the  Ad¬ 
vance  my  by-line  was  ‘Ten  Flat’ 
Drebinger  but  naturally,  it 
didn’t  follow  me  to  the  Times.” 

Summing  up  his  stroke  of 
luck  (blade?)  that  changed  his 
whole  life,  Drebinger  said:  “If 
it  hadn’t  l)een  for  that  skate 
strap  I  would  have  spent  my  life 
l>anging  a  piano  instead  of  a 
typewriter.” 

When  he  moved  to  the  Times 
he  worked  a  six-day  week.  “I 
was  paid  $125  a  week,”  he  said. 
“This  was  considered  high  back 
in  those  days.” 

During  the  l)aseball  slack  sea¬ 
son,  Drebinger  and  his  colleagues 


would  have  to  “write  for  space.” 
Drebinger — who’s  still  tricky 
with  a  pawn — wrote  a  chess 
column. 

“We  finally  got  vacations,” 
said  Drebinger,  “and  al)out  20 
years  ago  when  the  five-day 
week  came  into  effect  I’d  work 
right  through  the  baseball  sea¬ 
son,  save  my  vacation  days,  and 
get  most  of  the  ivinter  off.” 

He  became  expert  at  the  art 
of  languishing,  thus  keeping  his 
lackadaisical  heart  from  attack¬ 
ing  him.  Very  few  of  Dreb¬ 
inger’s  hypertensive  contempo¬ 
raries  are  still  around,  thus  at- 
te.sting  to  the  merits  of  rela.xa- 
tion. 

Ballparks  are  not  for  sleep¬ 
ing  though.  From  19‘29  until  his 
retirement  in  19(54,  Drebinger 
wiote  the  front  i)aged  World 
Series  lead  story. 

As  Drebinger  tells  it,  his  ten¬ 
ure  with  the  Times  was  more 
play  than  work: 

“In  the  old  days,”  he  said,  “we 
had  a  wonderful  relationship 
with  the  players.  John  McGraw 
(foi-  whom  Diebinger  wrote 
ghost  pieces),  Mel  (Ttt,  Roger 
Hornsby,  Bill  Terry,  Joe  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Carl  Hubbell  and  Gil 
Hodges,  to  name  a  few,  were 
regular  Drebinger  house  guests 
in  the  speakeasy  days.  But  no 
more.  The  airplane  took  the 
close  player-wi-iter  relationship 
out  of  the  sport.”  .\t  one  time 
or  another  Drebinger  knew 
“damned  well  nearly  every 
baseball  player  who’s  now  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.” 

In  the  old  pre-jet  age  the 
baseball  writers  would  accom¬ 
pany  the  baseball  teams  around 
the  circuits.  They’d  travel  by 
train  and  their  trips  would  re¬ 
semble  a  “vaudeville  toui.” 

When  asked  if  the  tours  were 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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“Six  tough  questions 

to  ask  any  press  drive  salesman... 

including  ours.” 


There's  certainly  no  "pat”  way  to  go 
about  buying  a  unit  drive.  Every  manu¬ 
facturer  stresses  product  features  and 
benefits  to  help  you  make  your  choice. 
Here  are  some  questions  that  may  make 
your  selection  a  little  easier. 

A.  A.  Wolf 
President,  Fincor,  Inc. 

Q.  Does  the  drive  control  have  over 
200%  capacity  in  every  load  carrying  area? 

A.  Fincor  believes  you  need  a  100*!,' 
safety  margin.  This  provides  for  heavy 
loads  from  cold  starts,  tacky  inks  and 
unanticipated  load  factors  that  exist  in 
every  press.  A  cold  press  can  take  as 
much  as  70%  more  load  than  normal. 
And  a  controller  capable  of  running  at 
200%  normal  runs  cooler— gives  you 
additional  safety  at  regular  running 
speeds. 


Q.  Does  the  drive  give  both  maximum 
horsepower  and  torque  at  standard 
production  speeds? 

A.  Fincor’s  MGD  drive  will  provide 
maximum  torque  and  horsepower  at  any 
production  speed  (50  thousand  papers 
per  hour  and  up).  A  field  setting  adjust¬ 
ment  in  our  SCR  drive  systems  allows 
you  to  do  this.  What  does  it  mean  to 
you?  Lower  power  bills.  A  better  power 
factor  saves  you  money.  Maximum 
torque  and  horsepower  at  production 
speeds  gives  you  even  more  “shutdown 
insurance’’— the  power  for  top  speed  is 
there  at  your  running  speed! 

Q.  Does  the  drive  have 
3,  6  or  60  SCR  firing  circuits? 

A.  We  believe  the  fewer  circuits— the 
better.  Fewer  parts  mean  fewer  prob¬ 
lems.  We  use  three  circuits  for  the  entire 
drive  and  back  them  up  with  three  for 
spares.  (We  actually  instruct  our  users 
to  run  one  set  one  week  and  switch  the 
next.)  The  most  circuits  we  ever  recom¬ 
mend  is  6.  There’s  a  difference  between 
extra  ratings  and  extra  components. 

Q.  Will  the  company  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  performance 
of  entire  press  electrics  and  controls 
(including  machine  drive  and  electrics)? 

A.  Fincor  is  one  company  that  takes 
total  responsibility.  No  matter  which 
press  you  buy,  when  you  work  with  us, 
we’ll  take  care  of  the  electrics  (drive, 
register  controls,  insetting,  conveyors, 
press  lighting,  even  “turn-key”  electrical 
installations).  No  more  playing  “ring 
around  the  rosey”  with  several  sup¬ 
pliers  when  your  electrics  “go  wrong.” 


Q.  Does  the  drive  have  the  lowest 
installation  cost,  lowest  maintenance  cost? 

A.  Fincor  uses  remote  selector  panels  to 
save  you  money  in  labor  and  wire.  The 
old  way,  you  remember,  was  to  send 
wires  to  the  control  room.  Bundles  of 
wires.  Like  7  wires  for  pushbuttons,  5 
wires  for  signal  lights,  16  wires  for  w’eb- 
break  detectors.  A  black  and  white 
unit  might  have  as  many  as  30  wires 
leading  to  the  control  room.  Talk  about 
installation  costs.  And  maintenance. 
Fincor  wires  to  the  side  of  the  press. 
After  all,  that’s  where  you  go  when 
there’s  trouble.  It’s  the  best  way  to  cut 
installation  costs,  maintenance  costs 
and  still  give  you  the  controls  you  need. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  know  about  the 
printing  business? 

A.  When  a  Fincor  man  calls  on  you,  he’s 
a  printing  press  specialist.  80%  of  our 
business  is  in  the  printing  industry. 
And  we  are  a  division  of  a  press  manu¬ 
facturer,  Miehle-Goss-Dexter.  That’s 
why  we  match  industry  standards. 
Drive  specifications  can  be  written  im¬ 
properly  for  a  new  installation  if  there’s 
an  intricacy  in  the  press.  Or  if  press 
design  is  a  little  different  from  the 
standard  model.  Knowing  which  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  is  important. 

Do  you  have  some  tough  questions 
about  MGD  drives  for  us?  Fine.  We’d 
like  to  answer  them.  Write  our  Press 
Drive  Office  at  2011  West  Hastings 
Street,  Chicago  60608,  to  arrange  an 
appointment. 

FINCOR.  INC. 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Drebinger 
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pleasant,  Drebinger  answered 
with  a  wink,  saying'  ‘‘they  were 
a  helluva  lot  of  fun.”  Traveling 
salesmen  and  sailors  would 
know  perfectly  well  what  he 
meant. 

“Ten  Flat”  toured  with  Iwth 
the  New  York  Giants  and  the 

Yankees.  During  spring  training 
in  19.5.>  the  Giants  and  Indians 
toured  together.  “That  was  the 
first  time  in  history,”  said  Dreb¬ 
inger,  “that  two  World  Series 
contenders  flew  in  the  same 
plane.” 

“Travel  is  a  great  disadvant¬ 
age  today,”  said  Drebinger. 
“They’re  crowding  their  sched¬ 
ules  and  adding  night  games. 
Night  games  are  rough  enough, 
hut  after  the  game  the  players 
have  to  catch  a  plane  and  fly  to 
the  next  game.  In  the  old  days 
the  team  could  get  a  night’s 
sleep  on  the  train.” 

The  players  and  the  writers 
just  don’t  have  the  time  to 
fraternize. 

It  isn’t  all  that  grim  though. 
Drebinger  thinks  some  new 
aspects  of  the  game  have  made 
it  a  bit  easier  for  siwrt.swriters. 

“They  never  had  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  before,”  he  said. 
“The  team  secretary  would  fill 
you  in  on  any  information  you 
needed.  They  never  had  statis¬ 
tical  handouts  or  team  back¬ 
ground  information  either.  Press 
intert’iews  are  relatively  new 
too,  although  in  the  old  days  we 
used  to  have  the  players  over 
for  dinner  and  we’d  have  an  in¬ 
formal  interview.” 

Speaking  of  sportswriters  to¬ 
day  and  yesterday,  Drebinger 
said : 

“In  the  old  days  there  wasn’t 
anything  else  for  a  sportswriter 
to  do  but  write  sports.  Today 
there’s  PR,  tv,  advertising  and 
a  whole  lot  of  other  fields  to  go 
into,  all  paying  big  money.  To¬ 
day  sportswriting  is  used  by  the 
young  fellows  as  a  springlward 
to  jump  to  something  higher. 
That’s  why  there’s  such  a  con¬ 
stant  turnover  of  writers.” 

“The  writing’s  changed  con¬ 
siderably  too,”  he  said.  “Today 
the  writers  go  in  for  offlK^at 
stuff  and  don’t  stay  too  close  to 
the  game.  Today  they  go  in  more 
for  feature  stuff.  It’s  the  natural 
evolution  of  journalism. 

“Back  in  ’23  there  was  a 
rivalry — the  am’s  vs.  the  pm’s. 
Radio  was  telling  the  story  of 
the  game  as  it  happened  so  the 
writers  had  to  go  in  for  other 
angles  to  attract  readers.  The 
re-telling  of  the  game  would  be 
repetitious  so  the  am’s  had  to 
tell  not  just  the  runs,  but 
rather  how  they  were  scored. 
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Morning  writers  are  liy  neces¬ 
sity  feature  writers. 

Some  of  the  all-time  greats 
of  spoit.swriting  who  were 
friends  of  Drebinper’s  were: 

•  Frank  O’Neill,  Sew  York 

Jourtml  .American — a  “powerful 
man  who  boxed  with  Tunney 
and  Dempsey — a  great  outdoors- 
man.” 

•  Damon  Runyon,  who  “revo¬ 
lutionized  writing  but  nobody 
copied  him.  He  uml  to  cover 

sports  leritiny  in  the  present 
tense.  There’s  nothing  really 
nothing  new  in  the  writing 
game. 

•  Bill  McGeehan  of  the  .Vcte 
York  Herald  Tribune,  who.se 
“stories  are  still  lieing  talked 
about  in  the  press  box.” 

•  Ken  Smith  of  the  Xew  York- 
Daily  Mirror,  who  is  now  with 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

•  Dan  Daniels,  longtime  New 
York  baseball  writer  now 
writing  for  The  Ring  magazine. 

•  Bert  Gumpert  of  the  Sew 
York  Post,  who  started  as  a 
sportswriter  in  1931,  “got  re¬ 
ligion  and  isn’t  covering  sports 
anymore.” 

When  we  visited  with  Dreb¬ 
inger,  the  Yankees  were  bat¬ 
tling  the  White  Sox  in  a 
pitcher’s  duel.  It  was  approach¬ 
ing  midnight  and  the  game — 
tied-up  at  0-0 — apparently  would 
proceed  until  dawn.  Drebinger, 
who  is  now  with  the  Yank’s  PR 
Department,  still  perches  in  the 
press  l)ox  “only  during  home 
games,”  where  his  job  is  “keep¬ 
ing  the  writers  happy.”  (Dreb¬ 
inger  at  77  is  keener  than  most 
younger  sports  reporters.  His 
memory'  is  as  sharp  as  the  blade 
he  used  to  pare  his  ice-skate 
strap  with.) 

“They  just  don’t  have  inter¬ 
esting  baseball  games  anymore,” 
said  Drebinger,  “and  besides, 
they’re  boring  as  hell.”  From 
tinie-to-time  he’d  mutter:  “Isn’t 
this  damned  game  ever  going  to 
end?” 

(It  seemed  like  it  wasn’t.) 

“I  can  remember  a  game 
Grover  .Alexander  pitched  in  one 
hour  and  eighteen  minutes,” 
said  Drebinger  in  the  11th  in¬ 
ning  of  this  particular  epitome 
of  l)oredom,  “and  Carl  Hubhell 
in  the  Polo  Grounds  one  day 
pitched  a  double-header.  He 
pitched  18  innings  the  first 
game  and  9  in  the  second  and 
the  game  ended  before  sunset.” 
(Hubbell  won  both  games.) 

“One  reason  why  the  games 
are  so  long,”  said  Drebinger, 
“is  l>ecause  they  concentrate  too 
much  on  pitching  and  have 
gotten  away  from  hitting. 

“Roger  Hornsby — who  was  the 
most  blunt,  outspoken  guy  you’d 
ever  want  to  meet — once  said 
that  every  ball  he  hit  he  aimed 
at  the  pitcher’s  head.  He  didn’t 
try  for  home  runs  and  that’s 


why  he  led  the  league  in 
homers.  He  <Iidn’t  try  for  them, 
they  just  came  naturally.” 

Beside  the  game  lieing  boring 

the  players  are  being  treated 

like  hothouse  orchids.  The 
rugged  Bal>e  Ruth  type  went 
the  way  of  the  Polo  Grounds. 
In  the  10th  or  11th  inning  Joe 
Verhanic,  a  relief  Yankee 
pitcher,  was  meekly  driven  to 
the  mound  in  a  golf  cart. 

“The  Yanks  fought  the 

golf  cai’ts,”  yawned  Drebinger. 
“This  is  the  first  year  they’re 
using  them.  It  was  something 
to  see  Joe  Page  in  the  old  days 
come  strutting  to  the  mound 
from  the  bullpen,  slapping  his 
glove  on  his  thigh,  defying  the 
world.  What  a  chesty  son-o-a- 
bitch  he  was.” 

The  situation  isn’t  all  black 
though.  Drebinger  has  some 
ideas  for  improv'ing  the  game, 
which  are  shared  by  other 
sportswriters : 

•  Speed-up  the  game. 

•  Cut  down  on  the  pitching 
and  concentrate  more  on  batting. 

•  Narrow  the  plate  and  make 
the  strike  zone  smaller.  This  will 
give  the  batter  a  lietter  break. 

•  Lower  the  mound. 

(We  think  they  should  give 
slow  pitchers  the  hook  as  in 
vaudeville  days.) 

Drebinger,  who  “has  one  kid 
who’s  over  50,”  and  two  others 
who  are  rapidly  approaching 
their  golden  years,  got  married 
in  1916.  At  77  he’s  still  firmly 
planted  deep  in  the  press  box 
and  the  roots  are  deep.  As  we 
spoke  to  him  we  noticed  one  of 
the  “new  breed”  of  reporters,  a 
liewhiskered,  Madison  Avenue 
type  who  was  absent-mindedly 
combing  his  lieard  and  staring 
off  into  space.  He  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  gladly  accepted  a 
ride  home  on  the  Yankee  golf 
cart. 

In  contrast,  Drebinger  seemed 
the  younger  of  the  two,  although 
the  scribe  with  the  lieard  was  in 
his  early  30’s.  Drebinger,  who 
really  didn’t  have  to  lie  in  the 
Yankee  Stadium  that  night,  (or 
any  night  for  that  matter),  was 
there  because  he  wanted  to  lie. 


New  Blond  ie  on  TV 

Blondie  is  going  to  lie  a  tv 
star.  In  September,  a  new 
Blondie  series  makes  its  debut 
on  the  CBS-tv  network  in  a 
Thursday  night  spot.  Chic 
Young’s  delightfully  daffy  dar¬ 
ling  is  already  the  star  of  a 
comic  strip  that  appears  in  1,626 
newspapers.  And  she’s  starring 
in  28  full-length  movies  now 
.seen  on  tv.  The  new  half-hour 
Blondie  series  has  Pat  Harty  as 
Blondie;  Will  Hutchins  as  Dag- 
wood;  and  Jim  Bacus  as  Mr. 
Dithers. 
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Circulation 

{Continued  from  page  38) 

however,  we  decided  that  a 
change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  a 
regular  agent  at  the  last  minute 
would  in  no  way  alter  our  own 
plans. 

“We  had  learned  a  great  deal 

from  our  Reading  experience 

and  now  we  set  about  learning 
even  more  from  the  one  place 
that  had  something  to  teach  us. 
Yarrow  and  Jim  Downie,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Post  in 
Reading,  were  sent  to  America 
last  summer  to  study  a  number 
of  strong  home  delivery  opera¬ 
tions.  They  visited  papers  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
London,  Ontario,  then,  upon 
their  return,  collaborated  on  a 
report  covering  several  hundred 
pages.” 

Downie  has  had  considerable 
previous  newspaper  experience, 
but  until  a  year  ago  Y arrow  had 
been  a  plastic  salesman. 

Point  Syslein 

Until  recently,  Yarrow’s 
Junior  .Agents,  in  addition  to 
their  profit  of  sixpence  per  cus¬ 
tomer  a  week,  received  a  shilling 
(12  cents  since  devaluation)  for 
a  new  subscriber.  Now,  Yarrow 
has  introduced  a  point  system 
and  a  catalog  of  prizes  pat¬ 
terned  after  programs  used  in 
this  country.  There  is  an  im¬ 
portant  difference,  however. 
Yarrow’s  point  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  the  cost  per  order 
far  below  that  which  most  .Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  regard  as 
necessary. 

Stenbuck  said  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  how  little  it  takes  to  stim¬ 
ulate  British  youngsters  to  out¬ 
standing  performance.  In  the 
course  of  a  Junior  .Agent  rally, 
during  which  prizes  were  award¬ 
ed,  five  of  the  boys  and  girls,  in 
retui'n  for  their  achievements, 
had  won  the  privilege  of  coming 
on-stage  “to  shake  the  hand  of 
an  .American  Circulator.” 

• 

Small  Drop  Follows 
Increase  in  Prices 

W.  Warwick,  R.  I. 

The  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times  increased  its  price  from 
7c  to  10c  a  copy.  Home  delivery 
was  fixed  at  50c  a  week.  The 
Times  is  the  last  of  Rhode 
Island’s  seven  daily  newspapers 
to  increase  its  single-copy  price 
to  a  dime. 

.According  to  David  T.  Gallo¬ 
way,  circulation  manager,  the 
circulation  loss  was  only  30  the 
first  week.  The  March  31  .ABC 
Publisher’s  Statement  of  the 
Times  listed  a  paid  circulation 
of  10,145. 
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compcder 

typesetting 
is  positively 
iminhibited 


It’ll  do  anything. 
Straight  matter.  Display  ads.  Wirestripping. 
Classified  ads.  It  will  do  your  newsprint  inventory, 
keep  your  distribution  list  up  to  date,  and  count 
your  advertising  linage  for  the  month. 
PDP-8  computer  typesetting  stays  uninhibited, 
too.  You  can  start  out  buying  a  PDP-8  to  do 
nothing  but  set  hot  metal.  Then  watch  it 
move  into  action  when  you  demand  more. 
And  when  you  demand  even  more,  your  first 
PDP-8  can  grow  to  be  a  bigger  PDP-8. 
In  easy  steps.  When  you  want  to  take  them. 
If  you’ve  been  comparing  computer  typesetting 
systems,  the  PDP-8  has  no  inhibitions  about 
showing  you  exactly  what  it  has  to  offer. 
Comparison  has  made  the  PDP-8  the  printing 
industry’s  most  popular  composing  room  computer. 


See  us  at  Booth  224  (just  beyond  the  entrance) 

at  the  ANPA  show,  and  at  Send  for  an  uninhibited 
Booth  N225-229  at  PRiNT  68.  comparison  of  computerized 

typesetting  systems 
in  the  latest  issue  of 
Computerized  Typesetting  News. 

COMPUTERS  •  VIOOULES  I 
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The  myths  of  image -making 

(Kcprinled.  nilli  |>(‘rnli^^ion.  frttni  Tli(‘  ToritnUt  T(‘lt‘^raiii) 


One  of  the  thintfA  neu'^iiapeis 
are  (liven  cretlit  (or  o(he)~wise I 
for  i's  the  ereation  of  eelebrities 
oat  of  nnknownx.  Telegram  re¬ 
porter  John.  MarfthaU,  who 
rovered  Prime  Minister  Trn- 
ilean'n  campaign  for  leaden^hip 
of  the  Liberal  Partg,  answerK 
tiame  people  who  mg  the  prem 
created  the  man. 


“You  Boys  (why  are  even 
prray-haired  newspapermen  al¬ 
ways  called  l)oys?)  made  Pierre 
Elliott  Trudeau.” 

That’s  what  a  disgruntled 
Conservative  said  the  other  day 
thinking  of  how  the  competi¬ 
tion’s  pot  toupher  since  the 
Lil>eral  leadership  convention. 

And  that  same  comment,  or 
versions  of  it.  was  the  one  I 
heard  most  often  while  follow- 
inp  Mr.  Trudeau  from  New¬ 
foundland  to  V’ancouver  Island 
on  his  leadership  campaipn. 
(Editor' Si  note:  The  Genera! 
Election  in  C anada  isi  stet  for 
Jane  J.5>. 

Generally,  it  came  from  Liher- 
al  delepates  who  were  support- 
inp  rival  candidates,  hut  who 
turned  uj)  with  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  to  see  the  Justice  Minis¬ 
ter. 

But  others  on  the  sidelines 
also  made  the  oh.seivation,  in- 
cludinp  those  ubiquitous  cab 
drivers  who  always  j)op  up  in 
news  stories. 

When  I  was  piven  the  follow- 
Trudeau  assipnment,  this  crea- 
tion-of-the-media  contention  was 
one  of  the  many  thinps  to  l>e 
considered  in  reportinp  his 
activities. 

Was  he  really  just  an  ovei- 
Idown  paper  fipure.  a  product  of 
Ottawa  press  pallery  writers 
lM>red  with  the  routine  politi¬ 
cians? 

W  ithout  (iereniony 

Well,  weeks  after  the  start  of 
that  a.ssipnment,  what  are  the 
conclusions? 

To  l)epin  with,  »>ne  suppestion 
can  l)e  buried  without  ceremony. 

If  there  was  one  candidate 
who  was  not  poinp  out  of  his 
way  to  put  the  press  in  his 
pocket  it  was  Trudeau.  He  held 
press  conferences  wherever  he 
went,  pivinp  local  newsmen  the 
opportunity  to  que.stion  him  on 
repional  toi)ics.  That’s  par  for 
any  campaipn  course. 

But  for  those  followinp  him 
(occasionally  on  his  own  plane 
when  there  was  room  and  when 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  up 


with  him  by  commercial  fliphls) 
there  were  no  special  favors. 

There  was  none  of  the  late 
nipht  relaxation  over  coffee  or  a 
l»eer  for  the  candidate  and  his 
press  entourape  that  sometimes 
l)ecomes  a  featuie  of  campaipn 
trails. 

They  didn’t  eat  topether,  un¬ 
less  you  include  sandwich 
snatchinp  alonp  with  the  crowds 
at  receptions. 

In  other  words  theie  was  no 
buddy-buddy  atmosphere  lie- 
tween  jieople  sharinp  the  same 
day-after-day  routine  of  meet- 
inps.  travelinp,  dashinp  from 
air|)ort  to  hotel,  and  all  the  rest 
that — if  only  liecause  misery 
loves  company — sometimes  brinp 
politician  and  newsman  together. 

Even  on  the  plane  he  was 
often  tied  up  with  his  aides  in 
briefinps,  or  he  made  a  point  of 
seekinp  seclusion  liehind  a  news¬ 
paper  or  other  readinp  material. 

-And  whenever  there  was  a 
pap  in  the  schedule  his  aides 
hustled  him  off. 

In  brief:  He  did  not  po  out  of 
his  way  to  cater  to  the  jness.  If 
anythinp,  it  was  the  opposite. 

But  it’s  questionable  that  re- 
poiters  assigned  to  Trudeau 
filed  more  copy  than  those  cover¬ 
ing  the  other  candidates. 

-And  if  you  look  further  back 
in  newspaper  files,  you’ll  find  a 
great  deal  more  material  on 
people  like  Paul  Martin,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  than  on  Trudeau. 

It’s  conceded  that  in  part  this 
is  because  the  Martins  have 


didn’t  have  a  background — nor 
a  sjiorts  car,  nor  scandals  and 
^  ■  a.scot — to  match  it. 

Not  Flacks 

But  in  the  coverage  of  the 
»  campaign  itself,  there  was  some- 

P  thing  else. 

«  You  leaned  over  backward  to 

^  avoid  lieinp  considered  a  flack 

for  the  bright  young  (4(5,  well 
I  ■■  48,)  star  on  the  political  hori- 

Ll  1  zon. 

t  But  you  also  had  to  report 

~  »  what  was  happening. 

And  what  was  happening  was 
that  this  man  was  packing  them 
in.  Wherever  he  went  there  were 
record  crowds. 

-And  when  he  spoke  to  just- 

plain  delegates,  the  reaction 

— J  fi'om  these  political-wise  people 

rr.— )  was  generally  favorable.  Maybe 

he  didn’t  always  win  converts, 
but  if  he  lost  any  supporters  it 
\  "  as  never  obvious. 

-^nd  there  was  .something  else. 
The  man  was  different. 

That,  too,  had  to  be  repoi  ted, 
even  though  it  was  often  in  the 
been  around  in  the  national  eye  nature  of  lieinp  picayune, 
much  longer  than  the  Trudeaus.  By  that,  I  mean  the  sudden 
Pierre  Elliott,  on  the  other  hand,  break  away  from  the  entourage 
likely  received  more  coverage,  and  the  carefree  full-tilt  run  up 
ine.ss  and  broadcasting,  in  the  a  flight  of  stairs;  the  tossing  up 
few  months  preceding  the  cam-  of  grapes  for  his  personal— and 
paipn  than  did  most  of  the  other  subsecjnent  public  —  consump- 
candidates.  tion;  the  slide  down  a  Chateau 

Laurier  bannister,  the  humor 
Dclayt'd  .Aciioii  and  the  iiony  of  many  of  his 

For  one  thing,  there  was  the  . 

delayed  action  effwt.  Newsmen  .  ®  Prime  Min- 

were  catching  up  on  past  events,  >ster  s  a  character, 
everything  from  his  ability  as  a  politics  or  show-biz,  that’s 

scuba  diver  and  at  judo  to  his  news.  It’s  part  of  the  man. 
involvement  in  the  (|uiet  Queliec  So  the  reportinp  of  it  no  doubt 
revolution  in  his  periods  of  in-  had  some  influence  at  the  next 
carceration  in  exotic  (from  a  stop  in  bringing  out  the  curious 
distance)  East  European,  -Mid-  to  see  him,  to  see  for  themselves. 
East  and  Far  East  (lails.  There  was,  of  course,  more  to 

To  |)ut  it  mildly,  this  was  it  than  that, 

colorful  copy  when  you’re  talk-  This  was  a  man  who  was  also 

ing  about  a  Justice  Minister.  of  intellectual  or  philosophical 
Then  there  was  the  fact  that  interest — maylie  even  sociolog- 
he  was  given  the  justice  port-  ical  and,  for  that  matter,  (some- 
folio  at  just  the  right  time.  one  asked  if  he  had  Indian 
He  walked  into  the  controver-  hlood)  anthropological  interest, 
sial  divorce -legislation -in -the-  So  a  reporter  followinp  his 

making.  The  climate — thanks  to  campaipn  press  conferences  and 
events  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  sessions  with  delepates  from 
— was  right  for  his  subsequent  time  to  time  tried  to  put  him  in 
Criminal  Code  amendments.  -And  focus  with  material  from  his 
the  constitutional  debate  was  past  writings  (sometimes  in 
developing  into  something  more  agreement,  sometimes  in  con- 
than  just  talk.  flict)  and  presumably  that  added 

-And  there  was  the  Federal-  interest. 

Provincial  con.stitutional  confer-  «  ■. 

,  -  ,  Mcdiu  (.rcalion.' 

ence,  opened  to  the  press  and 

bi'oadcasters  liecause  of  the  pre-  Does  this  make  him  a  creation 
cedence  set  by  the  Robarts  con-  of  the  news  media? 
ference.  Only  in  the  sense  that,  if 

The  other  candidates  just  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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Now,  we  control  the  quality  from  start  to  finish.  Including  final 
surface  grinding  and  back-coating.  New  Dowetch®  Deadline* 
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worked  with  a  better  one  — for  standard,  fast-etch  or  curved 
processes!  Contact  your  distributor  or  write  us. 
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Image-Making 

(Continued  from  pof/e  60) 


there  is  something  to  report,  the 
newsmen  will  report  it. 

It  was  happening.  It  wa.s  re¬ 
ported.  It  was  not  happening  to 
other  candidates.  In  the  long 
lun  it  was  likely  adding  favor¬ 
able  j)ublicity  for  the  lawyer 
from  ^lontrcal. 

At  the  same  time,  some  myths 
al)out  the  man  had  to  Ik*  shot 
down.  The  term  “swinger”  was 
never  u.sed  hy  this  rej)orter. 

During  the  campaign  (sure  it 
could  have  l)een  a  conscious  deci¬ 
sion  of  himself  and  his  advisors 
• — and  was  so  reported)  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  only  the  most  decorous 
if  up-to-date  fashions. 

And  while  he  might  have 
taken  the  ojjportunity  for  a 
quick  bit  of  dancing  with  some 
comely  Lil)eral,  there  was  little 
or  no  time  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  also  had  to  Ik*  reported  that 
his  statements  indicated  he  was 
far  from  Ijeing  the  rabid  leftist 
some  pictured  him. 

And  that,  far  from  being  a 
radical,  he  often  indicated  that 
he  would,  in  fact,  advocate 
government  by  consensus.  Which 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  other  poli¬ 
ticians. 

A  creation  of  the  news  media? 


No,  he  was  just  discovered 
I)elatedly — and  then  the  news¬ 
men  merely  reflected  what  he 
was  doing  and,  more  to  the 
j)olnt,  how  people  reacted  to 
what  he  was  doing. 

He  made  it  on  his  own. 

Even  his  organizers — those 
so-called  amateurs  who  did  such 
a  consummate  joli — had  to  admit 
that  the  stunts  they  pulled  off 
(those  “spontaneous”  demon¬ 
strations)  just  would  not  have 
worked  with  another  candidate. 

In  the  olden  days,  it  would 
have  taken  longer  for  a  Pierre 
Elliott  Trudeau  to  have  made 
the  same  impact. 

News  now  travels  fast. 

Only  in  that  sense — in  the 
telescoping  of  time — can  it  be 
said  that  he  is  a  creature  of  the 
image-makers. 


Police -Press 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


General  information  concern¬ 
ing  any  police  activity  will  be 
released  by  the  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Unit  during  normal 
working  hours.  Anytime  the 
Public  Information  Unit  is  not 
available,  general  information 
will  Ik*  released  by  the  on-duty 
Patrol  Commanding  Officer, 
a.  Information  That  Can  Be 


Released 

(1) .  The  victim’s  general  de¬ 
scription  (i.e.  age,  sex,  race,  and 
occupation). 

(a).  Name  if  the  next  of  kin 
has  l)een  notified,  and/or  if  the 
I'elease  would  not  hinder  the 
investigation. 

(2) .  Descriptions  of  suspects 
in  case. 

(3) .  Weapon  used. 

(4) .  Items  stolen. 

(5) .  Injuries  suffered  by  vic¬ 
tim  or  suspects. 

(6) .  General  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  how,  why  what  and 
where  of  the  crime,  or  incident, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  impede  the 
investigation. 

b.  Information  That  Can  Not 
Be  Released 

(1) .  Names,  addresses,  and 
exact  locations  of  female  victims 
of  sex  offenses. 

(2) .  Names,  addresses  and  ex¬ 
act  locations  of  witnesses  to 
major  crimes. 

(3) .  Statements  made  by  sus¬ 
pects  after  arrest. 

(4) .  Names,  addresses,  and 
exact  location  of  persons  taken 
into  custody  under  the  age  of 
17.  (Unless  information  is  re¬ 
leased  by  Juvenile  Court.) 

(5) .  Any  facts  that  might 
hinder  the  investigation  of  an 
incident  or  crime,  or  affect  the 
prosecution  of  suspects. 

Release  of  Specific  Information 

Release  of  specific  information 
concerning  crimes,  accidents,  or 
emergency  situations  will  be 
authorized  by  the  Criminal  In¬ 
vestigation  Section  or  the  Ac¬ 
cident  Investigator  assigned  to 
the  case,  with  the  permission  of 
his  superior. 

Information  pertaining  to  the 
operations  of  the  Miami  Police 
Depaitment  will  be  released 
through  the  Chief  of  Police  or 
his  representative. 

Courtesy  to  the  News  Media 

All  courtesies  will  be  showm  to 
news  media  in  the  field  as  well 
as  within  the  facilities  of  this 
department.  In  turn,  members 
of  the  Miami  Police  Department 
should  expect  the  members  of 
the  news  media  to  extend  like 
courtesies  to  which  members  of 
this  department  are  entitled  in 
the  exercise  of  their  duties. 

Each  individual  police  depart¬ 
ment  should  formulate  its  own 
press  policy.  What  may  be  a 
satisfactory  policy  in  Miami 
would  not  necessarily  be  satis¬ 
factory  in  Seattle.  1  think  the 
important  ((Uestion  that  has  to 
Ik*  asked  of  the  police  organiza¬ 
tion  in  your  area  is,  “Do  you 
have  a  press  policy,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  do  all  your  officers  know 
what  that  policy  is?” 

None  of  this  should  be  con¬ 
strued  as  setting  down  hard, 
fast  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  press  to  follow.  That  is  not 
my  intention.  I  give  them  to  you 


merely  as  suggestions.  I  hope 
they  will  be  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 

Suggested  Press  Policy: 

1.  No  favoritism  should  l)e 
shown,  editorially  or  otherwise, 
towards  one  police  agency  ov’er 
another. 

2.  All  meml)ers  of  the  press 
should  be  made  fully  aware  of 
the  need  for  respecting  a  con¬ 
fidence  from  a  police  officer.  Do 
not  break  his  trust  until  he  re¬ 
leases  you  from  it. 

3.  Never  permit  personal  feel¬ 
ings  to  interfere  with  your  writ¬ 
ing.  Express  facts.  Don’t  color 
the  story  to  your  taste. 

4.  Freedom  of  the  press  does 
not  mean  that  it  has  the  right 
to  attack  with  impunity. 

5.  Crime  news  should  be 
judged  solely  on  its  worth  as  a 
story  and  written  accordingly. 

6.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  witnesses,  rape  victims  and 
juveniles  should  not  be  included 
in  the  story  for  reasons  obvious 
to  all. 

7.  If  the  police  legitimately 
request  the  “holding”  of  a  story 
— comply. 

8.  If  there  is  “crusading”  to 
be  done  leave  the  police  reporter 
out  of  it.  Don’t  destroy  his  entire 
effectiveness  for  the  sake  of  one 
story. 

9.  Never  lie  to  a  police  officer 
as  a  subterfuge  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  from  him. 

10.  Assign  a  reporter  to  the 
police  beat.  Don’t  remove  him 
after  he  has  established  himself 
and  developed  sources. 

Oiie-hided  AfTuir 

Police-press  relations  can  not 
be  a  one-sided  affair.  The  burden 
must  be  carried  and  discharged 
equally.  It  has  been  said  about 
members  of  the  press  that  if 
they  weren’t  newspapermen  they 
probably  would  Ik*  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers.  I  think  that  has 
been  borne  out  through  the 
years  by  the  consistent  support 
shown  by  the  press  for  such 
things  as: 

Better  Police  Pay 
Better  Police  Facilities 
Increases  in  Manpower 
Better  Selection  and  Training 
Procedures 

Modern  Technical  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Equipment 
Intelligent,  Well-Conceived 
Enforcement  Policies 
Better  Criminal  Investigation 
Procedures 

Increased  and  New  Anti- 
Crime  Legislation 
Improvement  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Justice 
A  Constant  Call  for  Citizen 
Support 

(Lt.  Golden  is  the  Public  In¬ 
formation  Officer  of  the  Police 
Department,  Miami,  Florida.) 
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EDMONDS:  There  is  a  feeling  of  excitement  to 
every  assignment  .  .  . 


It  Is  inborn — a  part  of  every  top  newspaper  photographer.  To  build  upon  that  natural  ex¬ 
citement  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  director  of  photography  or  picture  editor  who 
makes  the  assignment  .  .  . 


Quality  Newspictures- 

By  Rick  Fri<>(linaii 

Thin  in  the  third  in  (t  nerien  of  reportn  on  the  Fourth  Rochenter 
Photo  Conference,  in  Rochenter,  A^Y.  lH-J-i.  The  Rochenter 

Photo  Conference,  nponnored  hi/  the  Xotional  Prenn  Photographern 
Annociation  nnd  (ieorge  Enntnuin  Houne,  hrini/n  together  people 
who  take,  edit,  ntudg,  tench,  /trocenn  nnd  hug  newn  picturen.  The 
/nir/ione:  .1  look  nt  where  the  newn  /dioto  field  in  now  nnd  where, 
it  in  going. 


The  most  oiitstaiidin>r  visual 
)>resentation  of  the  2'.i  speakers 
at  the  five-day  Roc'hester  Photo 
Conference  was  made,  and 
riphtly,  by  a  newspaper  i)hotog- 
lajiher  and  a  jjood  one,  Barry 
Kclmonds. 

Edmonds  has  sj)ent  the  past 
years  on  the  1 1 1  ,OIM(-circula- 
tion  Flint  (Mich.)  Jonrnnl,  a 
daily  55  miles  northwest  of  De¬ 
troit.  He’s  been  Michignn  Press 
Photogrnpher  of  the  Ycnr  four 
out  of  the  last  five  years;  the 
year  he  lost  he  came  in  second. 

He  graduated  from  Central 
Michijran  University  in  1954 
with  BS  Depree.  Eelmonds  had 
Ijeen  an  art  major,  with  paint- 
inp  and  drawinp  as  his  main 
effort.  “.Actually,”  he  told  us, 
“I’ve  lje«Mi  poinp  to  art  schools 
most  of  my  life.  My  early  years 
were  spent  in  the  tutelage  of 
.some  damn  pood  WPA  jjainters 
in  the  19.‘t0’s.” 

He  taupht  art  in  a  Michigan 
high  school  one  year  before  re¬ 
turning  to  press  photography 
which  he  ha<l  picked  up  in  col¬ 


lege.  “1  worked  my  way  through 
the  university  with  my  camera, 
a  <lamn  good  4-by-5  Speed 
Grajjhic,”  he  adds. 

This  art  training  is  reflected 
in  his  |)hotograj)hy,  some  of 
which  was  shown  at  the  Roch- 
estei-  Photo  Conference  and  is 
reprinted  here. 

lialever  ^ 

Most  of  Edmond’s  jn'esent 
work  is  done  with  a  .S5mm  Nikon 
but  he  will  use  anything  else 
that  does  the  job  for  him — 4-by- 
5,  120  Hasselblad  (both  the  EL 
and  the  superwide),  and  the 
Panon  sui)erwide.  He  j)refers 
natural  light  for  the  “real  gutsy 
l)ictures’’  but  when  needed,  will 
string  up  10  to  20  Murray  bare 
tul)e  strol)es  for  a  “real  jjroduc- 
tion  i)icture.’’ 

“Multiple  flash  has  lieen  a 
real  ploy  for  us,’’  he  points  out, 
“whether  flash  bulbs  or  elec- 
ti-onic  or  flood,  it  has  i)epped  up 
those  lifeless  pictures  which  all 
pa|)ers  hold  in  high  tradition.’’ 

By  the  above,  it’s  apparent 


-From  the 

Barry  Edmonds  is  today’s  new 
newspaper  jjhotographer;  well- 
educated,  well-equi|)ped,  ready 
to  experiment  and,  l)y  viewing 
his  jtictures,  sensative  and 
aware  of  the  large  world  around 
him. 

All  of  this  further  emi)hasizes 
the  toj)ic  Edmonds  was  handed 
for  the  conference:  “Covering 
the  Routine,” 

In  the  second  of  this  .series, 
Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  associate 
director  of  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University, 
made  the  point  that,  because  of 
its  recurrent  i)icture  themes, 
suburban  joui'iialism  demanded 
constant  stimulation  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  an<l  professional  effort  by 
the  news  photographers. 

Edmonils  provided  a  visual 
blueprint  of  what  happens  when 
editors  supply  the  stimulation 
and  photographers  respond  with 
professional  effort.  As  with  the 
l)revious  two  columns  in  this 
series  it  S|)elled  out  the  message 
of  the  Rochester  Photo  Confer¬ 
ence:  (rood  editors  plus  good 
photogrnphers  equnl  good  news 
pictures.  Without  both  of  the 
first  two,  you  don’t  get  the 
third. 

“I’m  not  really  sure  what  is 
meant  by  routine  assignment,” 
Edmonds  l)egan  at  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Photo  Conference.  “Be¬ 
cause  to  any  working  newspa¬ 
per  |)hotographer,  no  assign¬ 
ment  is  routine.  At  least — it 
shouldn’t  bo! 


Routine 

“A  newspa))er— by  the  u.se  of 
words  and  pictures — is  a  daily 
recoi-der  of  man’s  |)rogiess 
through  time.  That  piogress 
luns  the  comjjlete  lenj;th  of  the 
emotional  scale.  It’s  hapjjy — it’s 
sad  —  it’s  hea  r  t  wa  r  ni  i  n  g  —  it’s 
heart-breaking — it’s  full  of 
hoi)e — it’s  full  of  desjjair — I)Ut 
it’s  never  routine.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  excitement  to  every 
assignment.  It  is  inboi  ii — a  part 
of  eveiy  to))  news])a))pi’  pho- 
togia))her. 

“To  build  u|)on  that  natural 
excitement  should  be  the  ies|)<)n- 
sibility  of  the  dii-ector  of  jjho- 
tography  or  i)icture  editor  who 
makes  the  assignment.  He,  too, 
must  1)0  excited — about  the 
story  to  be  covered— and  about 
the  pictui'e  ))ossibilities.  Then 
— he  must  wait  for  the  )esults. 
The  quality  of  tho.se  lesults 
have  a  direct  iH'aring  upon  his 
ability  to  exjjlain  and  enthuse.” 

The  Tools 

Edmonds  admittetl  it  took 
more  than  enthusiasm  to  take 
effective,  good,  memorable  news- 
l)a|)er  pictuies.  It  took  equi))- 
ment,  the  knowledge  to  use  that 
equipment  the  best  way,  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  film,  lenses, 
timing,  exposures,  light,  l)ack- 
ground,  angles,  composition, 
how  to  handle  people  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  shoot¬ 
ing. 

“The  relationship  between 
|)icture  and  words  varies  from 
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one  assifrmiiPiit  to  another,  To- 
fiether,  of  course,  they  must 
j)resent  a  sum  total — sometimes 
the  words  dominate — sometimes 
the  picture.  The  more  a  pho- 
tt)8:rapher  knows — and  I  mean 
really  knows — about  each  as- 
sitrnment — the  better  the 
chances  for  jtood  results.  Often¬ 
times,  a  i)hotographer  usinp  his 
creative  ability,  can  capture  a 
l)icturc  that  by  itself  practical¬ 
ly  dictates  the  story. 

“To  achieve  this,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  must  be  always  alert,  to 
what  is  taking  place  at  any 
giv’en  moment — and,  more,  im¬ 
portantly,  what  is  going  to  be 
taking  place  in  the  moments 
ahead. 

“He  must  have  a  highly  de- 
veloi)ed  sense  of  empathy  with 
peojjle  and  events — with  re¬ 
porters — and  with  the  newspa- 
))er’s  I'eaders. 

“The  sensitivity  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  photographer  must  l)e  in  no 
less  a  degree  than  the  sensitiv¬ 
ity  of  the  film  in  his  camera — 
for  the  picture  is  first  in  the 
photographer’s  mind’s  eye — be¬ 
fore  it  is  snapped,  developed 
and  published.  It  calls  for  20/2(» 
mind’s  eye  vision.’’ 

Edmonds  emphasized  that  the 
assignments  of  a  newspaper 
photographer  in  Flint,  Mich, 
were  no  different  than  those  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  counterpart  in  any 
other  city.  News  events,  sports, 
feature  stories,  entertainment 
personalities,  industry,  social 
problems,  people.  All  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  newsi)aper  covei  age. 

He  showed  how  he  handled 
an  assignment  on  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  visiting  Flint. 
Edmond’s  avoided  the  crowd  of 
photographers  gathered  around 
the  speaker’s  stand  and  backed 
off  to  where  he  had  ellww  room 
and  could  use  a  telejjhoto  lens. 

When  two  fishermen  were  lost 
Edmonds  boarded  the  Coast 
Guard  rescue  helicopter  and 
anticipated  the  passing  of  the 
shadow  over  the  boat — getting 
a  picture  of  the  soon-to-be 
rescued  and  the  rescuer  in  a 
single  frame. 

When  a  man  was  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  l)eing  arraigned  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  and  child, 
Edmunds  ignored  the  usual 
“man  in  handcuffs  surrounded 
by  the  law”  apjuoach.  He 
caught  “the  loneliest  man  in 
town,”  a  man  whose  world  had 
collapsed,  standing  forloin 
against  the  wall. 

Three  firemen  were  on  a  hose 
fighting  a  bai  ii  fire.  One  stopped 
long  enough  to  put  a  cigarette 
in  his  mouth,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  raging  flames  nearby, 
needed  a  light.  From  l)ehind  his 
camera,  Edmonds  offered  the 
fireman  a  light  and  shot  the  i)ic- 
tiire  of  it  at  the  same  time. 

1  filling  the  funeral  of  a  fire¬ 
man  killed  by  a  sniper  in  the 


Detroit  riots,  Edmomis  caught 
the  widow  clutching  an  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  and  snapped  a  picture 
that  summed  up  the  senseless¬ 
ness  of  the  rioting  (see  cut). 

The  local  art  institute  put  on 
an  exhibit  of  armor.  Edmonds 
turned  a  little  boy  loose,  relied 
on  the  boy’s  natural  curiosity 
and  made  a  static  subject  come 
to  life. 

The  mood  at  country  club 
ilance  was  gaiety.  Edmonds 
showed  this  by  using  the  room’s 
lights  in  the  background  to  add 
the  jiroper  bubbly  champagne 
effect. 

Soniclliing  More 

The  assignment  was  to  get  a 
“mug  shot”  of  a  children’s 
dance  instructor.  Edmonds  got 
the  “mug  shot”  then  took  an¬ 
other  one  of  the  instructor 
framed  lietween  moving  danc¬ 
er’s  arms,  legs  and  bodies  for  a 


more  true-to-life  effect.  The 
Journal  used  the  second  one 
BIG. 

The  tough  a.ssignment  of 
showing  the  agonies  of  aging 
was  handeil  to  him.  Edmonds 
shot  older  people  outside  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  warmth  of  sunshine, 
shopping  for  food,  gettinn 
u round.  Then  he  went  into  an 
old  age  home  to  present  the 
aging’s  tragic  side.  Hands 
clasped  together  in  total  bore¬ 
dom,  hands  no  longer  able  to 
flex,  to  grasp,  to  work;  endless 
days  of  sitting  alone,  finding  it 
difficult  to  rememlier  other  days, 
other  places,  finding  it  difficult 
to  find  someone  to  talk  to;  or  to 
listen  to  tunes  that  were  once 
familiar  (see  cut) ;  every  day 
like  yesterday,  every  tomorrow 
like  today. 

F'ires  are  fires.  But  by  wait¬ 
ing  foi-  endless  moments,  after 
noting  that  a  wall  of  a  burning 
hotel  was  about  to  collapse  Ed¬ 


monds  captured  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  moment  of  the  fire  (see 
cut). 

Edmonds  presented  numerous 
other  examples  to  prove  his 
point  that  nothing  has  to  be 
routine. 

In  bringing  his  presentation 
to  a  close,  Edmonds  said:  “1 
take  great  pride  in  the  business 
of  being  a  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher.  I  like  the  work.  I  like 
the  challenge.  I  like  the  variety. 
I  like  the  excitement.  The  as¬ 
signments  of  a  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  human  emotion — al¬ 
ways  varied,  sometimes  tough — 
but  never  routine.” 

There  are  many  Barry  Ed¬ 
monds  coming  into  newspaper 
photojournalism  today.  And, 
sadly,  also  getting  out  of  it.  The 
(piestion  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  should  ask  them.selves  is: 
“Do  we  have  a  Barry  Edmonds 
on  our  staff?  If  not,  why  not?” 


He,  too,  must  he  eicited — about  the  story  to  be  covered— and  about  the  picture  possibilities. 
Then — he  must  wait  for  the  results.  The  quality  of  those  results  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  his 
ability  to  explain  and  enthuse. 
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SYNDICATES 

Bright  Conversation 
On  the  Business  Page 

Bv  Don  .Malc'v 


“('heer  ujt,”  said  the  Financial 
Wizard  to  the  Small  Investor, 
who  looked  as  if  he  might  be 
contemplating  ordering  a  hem¬ 
lock  on  the  rocks. 

“Why?”  the  Small  Investor 
asked  glumly.  “The  market 
di'opped  seven  points  today.  It’s 
<lown  80  points  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  This  should  cheei'  me 
up  ?” 

“Kvery  cloud  has  a  silver  lin¬ 
ing,”  said  the  Wizard.  “Well, 
most  clouds,”  he  corrected  him¬ 
self  ha.stily.  “Some  clouds,  may¬ 
be.  In  any  case,  let  me  remind 
you  that  there  is  no  lime  like 


known  to  go  frisking  in  the 
meadows  in  their  sunbonnets)  in 
a  recent  column.  Instead  of 
gamboling,  the  desk-bound 
writers  bat  out  their  thrice- 
weekly  “Your  Personal  Fi¬ 
nance”  column.  Their  column  is 
l)art  of  the  newly  launched 
“Personal  Finance  Sendee”  be¬ 
ing  offered  newspapers  by  NEA. 

The  sendee  gives  “helpful 
guidance  for  every  subscriber 
for  u.se  on  any  page  in  your 
newspaper,”  says  NEA,  adding 
it  offers  “helpful  advice  on  fam¬ 
ily  money  management,  point¬ 
ing  the  way  to  better  living  and 


young  modems,  sophisticated 
investors.  Suitable  anywhere  in 
newspapers.” 

♦“Funny  Business,”  a  “gay 
five-a-week  cartoons  to  illumin¬ 
ate  business  pages  or  stock 
tables,”  and 

♦“Business  Visuals,”  which 
are  “three-a-week  graphics 
high-lighting  economic  facts  in 
chart  form.” 

“Readers  need  help  in  these 
‘affluent’  times  when  their 
money  is  l)eing  gobbled  up  by 
inflation,  tax  increases,  higher 
interest  rates,  tight  money  on 
mortgages,”  says  NEA.  “The 
young  moderns  have  more  dis¬ 
posable  income  than  their  coun¬ 
terparts  of  a  generation  ago, 
but  they  need  guidance  in 
.spending  their  money  wisely  and 
getting  the  most  value  for  ev¬ 
ery  dollar.” 

The  PFS  offerings  will  include 
columns  on:  “A  Revolutionary 
new  way  to  insure  autos;  A 
broker  is  your  agent — and  a 
great  deal  more;  bill  overdue? 


Smith  has  been  a  newspaper-  | 
ma;:  and  magazine  widter  and  | 
editor  for  more  than  20  years. 

He  has  degrees  from  the  Uni-  t 
versity  of  Kansas  and  the  Uni-  i 

versity  of  Chicago.  \ 

Putnam  is  an  information 
sjjecialist  in  money  manage-  f  I 

ment,  investments  and  personal  i 

finance  for  a  financial  associa- 
iion.  After  four  years  ai  the 
University  of  Illinois  he  held  i  i 

several  newspaper  jobs  and  was  ! 
insurance  and  investments  edi-  ' 
lor  of  a  professional  business 
publication. 

Roger  Bollens’  “Funny  Busi¬ 
ness,”  which  pokes  lighthearted 
fun  at  the  business  world  “is 
designed  to  fit  a  short  two-col-  i 
umn  space  or  a  tall  one-column  * 
spot.”  The  other  graphic  fea¬ 
ture,  “Business  Visuals,”  high¬ 
lights  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con-  ‘  , 

sumer  in  information-at-a-  ’ 
glance  charts  designed  to  spark 
financial  pages  and  break  up  , 
solid  columns  of  type. 

• 


the  jjre.sent  for  making  hay  by  smarter  investing.”  As  a  bonus 
dollar-averaging.  When  the  sun  the  .sendee  throws-in  “enter- 
shines  again  you  will  have  the  taining  cartoons  and  enlighten- 
wherewithal  to  buy  a  sunbon-  ing  consumer  charts  to  brighten 
net,  and  go  frisking  in  the  mea-  business  |>ages.” 

(lows.”  The  NEA  “Personal  Finance 

So  wrote  Newsjjaper  Enter-  Service”  portfolio  contains  the 
prise  Alliance  financial  column-  following  items; 
hsts  Carlton  Smith  and  Richard  *“Your  Personal  Finance”  col- 

Putnam  (who  have  never  been  umn  “with  sound  guidance  for 


you  may  have  to  cope  with  a  Dixoil  Sees  Sub 
collector;  expensive  additions  Jeane  Dixon,  whose  horoscope 
can  <lecrease  value  of  your  column  is  syndicated  by  News- 
home;  saving  for  college  ex-  day  Specials,  has  alerted  her 
penses?  tax  shelter  can  b<‘  .syndicate  as  to  a  possible  scoop, 
worth  hundreds;  mutual  fun<ls:  ‘‘Our  lost  submarine  Scorpion,” 
good,  and  not  so  good;  home  wrote  Jean,  “has  not  experienced 
buyers  need  pointers  on  points  a  natural,  normal  sea  tragedy.”  i 
and,  worried  about  devaluation  She  gets  strong  vibrations  that  ; 

of  the  dollar?  try  this  cure.  the  Russians  are  to  blame.  j 
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Capone’s  Beer  Trucks 
Shaped  Art  Career 


Mary  Worth 

strip  which  had  the  rather  al¬ 
luring  title  of  ‘The  Sapphire 
Eye  of  Sehkmet,’  said  the  for¬ 
mer  prestidigitator,  arlding; 
“This  was  followed  hy  many 
other  comic  book  efforts,  in¬ 
cluding  ‘Magic  Morro,’  ‘Whitey 
Harrison’  and  <iuite  a  hit  of 
national  comic  strip  ailvertising 
art.” 

.Steady  Job 

Ernst  rleciderl  to  get  married 
and  “had  to  find  a  .steady  job.” 
He  went  to  work  for  Leon  He- 
roth  and  Carl  Hammond,  who 
producerl  the  “Don  Winslow  of 
the  Navy”  strip.  ‘‘At  one  time,” 
.said  Ei-n.st  “I  spent  mornings 
penciling  all  the  Winslow’  and 
‘Bo.s’n  Hair  art,  afternoons  at 
a  Chicago  art  agency  doing  a<l- 
vertising  strips  and  tojiped  off 
the  day  by  working  all  evening 
on  my  comic  book  creations.” 

His  schedule  was  “so  ridicu¬ 
lous”  that  when  his  chance 
came  to  try  out  for  the  “Mary 
Worth”  strip  he  was  “almost  too 
tired  and  busy  to  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  samjdes.” 

liig  Phone  ItilU 

“Hut  I  tlid  them,”  he  remem¬ 
bers  “and  the  syndicate  jieople 
liked  them  and  writer  .\llen 
Saunders  and  I  became  a  team. 
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“They  tell  me  1  fiist  saw  the 
light  of  day  on  .January  10, 
1918,”  said  Ken  Eni.st,  artist  of 
“Mary  VV’orth,”  popular  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  comic  strip.  “This 
singular  event  took  place  in  the 
!  little  coal-mining  town  of  Stan- 
!  ton,  111.,  at  the  height  of  the 
I  worst  snow-storm  in  the  history 
of  the  state.  By  the  time  I  was 
six,”  he  adde<l,  “my  folks  had 
settled  on  Chicago’s  West  Side.” 
He  jiinpointed  home,  saying  “it 
was  right  smack  in  the  heart 
of  A1  Capone’s  domain!  Just 
around  the  comer  was  the  site 
of  the  infamous  St.  V’alentine’s 
Day  Massacre!  My  father,  who 
ran  a  delicatessen  and  pie  fac- 
toiy,  lost  a  few  customers  in 
that  one.” 

Father  Fb'nst,  in  order  to  keep 
his  son  out  of  the  way  of  Ca¬ 
pone’s  beer  trucks  which  |)assed 
his  store  in  stout  numbers, 
bought  the  fledgling  artist  a 
mail-order  cai’toon  course.  “I 
was  then  on  my  way”  says 
Ernst. 

Magie  \vt 

“.Around  age  of  twelve,”  he 
.said.  “I  became  fascinated  with 
magic  and  actually  performed 
for  pay  in  my  teens.  Some  car¬ 
toons  1  did  for  the  local  magic 
club  magazine  caught  the  eye 
of  a  fellow  magician  who  was 
a  commercial  artist  by  ))rofes- 
sion  and  he  i)eisuaded  me  to 
take  up  the  study  of  art  and 
cartooning  seiiously.  Duiing 
the  next  few  years  I  took  day 
and  night  courses  at  Chicago’s 
.Art  In.stitute,  night  cla.s.ses  at 
the  Chicago  .Academy  of  Fine 
.Arts,  worke<l  as  assistant  to 
Nick  Nichols  on  his  “Peter  Pan” 
sti'i))  and  even  helped  teach  in 
his  cartoon  school.” 

“Some  time  during  this  period 
I  cieate»l  my  first  comic  hook 


tell  me,^ 
doi^othy... 

by  Dorothy  Crispo 

As  a  man.  all  these  young  fellows 
wearing  curls  and  beads  sicken 
me.  If  this  keeps  up,  what  are 
today’s  boys  going  to  become? 

CONCERNED 
The  women  of  tomorrow. 

(So  week). 
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80  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Phone  (212)  682-5 1  SO 


.Almost  thirty  years  have  pas.sed 
since  then  and  .Allen  and  1  are 
.still  partners  and  still  friends. 
Inasmuch  as  .Allen  lives  in  To- 
le<lo,  Ohio,  and  I  call  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  home,  it  .should 
not  be  necessary  to  (toint  out 
that  the  phone  companies  profit 
mightily  from  this  .separation. 
We  do  get  togethei’,  in  person, 
three  or  four  times  a  year  for 
story  and  policy  sessions.” 

Emst’s  ambition  is  shared 
by  many  successul  men  who 
fiml  their  careers  rewarding  but 
time  -  consuming.  He’d  like 
nothing  better  than  “ti)  take  a 
real  hone.st-to-(iod  vacation 
.some  time!” 


NE.4  To  OflFer  Story 
Of  .4iiieriraii  Nejsro 

“The  Last  .American,”  the 
story  of  the  Negi-o  in  .America, 
will  .soon  be  available  through 
News|)aper  Enterprise  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  24-))art  story  strip  was 
written  by  Don  Oakley  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  John  Lane. 

“It  is  in  the  final  stages  of 
preparation,”  says  NF!A,  who 
hojfe  it  will  “break  down  some 
of  the  walls  of  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding  which  too 
many  .Americans,  both  White 
and  Black,  seem  to  be  building.” 

Complete  proofs  will  be 
mailed  early  this  summer  and 
mats  will  Im*  available  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

“Some  editors,”  says  NE.A. 
“will  undoubtedly  want  to  make 
a<lditional  copies  of  ‘The  La.st 
.American,’  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  schools.”  The  syn¬ 
dicate  hojfes  that  the  .sei’ies  will 
enlighten  both  etlucators  and 
students  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

• 

Reporter  Magazine 
Sets  Final  Issue 

Max  .Ascoli,  founiier,  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  Reporter 
magazine,  has  announced  that 
the  fortnightly  will  fold  with 
its  June  l.‘{  issue. 

.Ascoli  said  the  |>ublication 
liad  a  deficit  for  each  of  its  19 
years.  A.scoli,  <»!>,  and  his  wife. 
Marion,  who  ar»‘  sole  owners  of 
the  magazine,  have  met  the  defi¬ 
cits. 

Hurper'.t  Magazine  will  pick 
uj)  .some  of  the  magazine’s  54 
employes  and  some  editorial 
features. 

June  15,  1968 
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ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
strange  as  it  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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...all 
the  kings 


and  all  the 
kings  men 
couldn’t. 


Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  are 
rugged  in  operating  performance,  but  their 
inner  mechanism  is  a  little  like  Humpty- 
Dumpty,  delicate.  To  protect  that 
precision  when  moving  and  installing,  Taft 
is  your  answer.  They  have  been  moving 
and  erecting  Printing  Presses  for  80  years. 
Their  secret  is  simple  and  without  magic; 
it  is  proper  equipment  and  well-trained 
craftsmen  that  handle  any  job,  regardless  its 
size,  placing  all  precision  components  together 
into  a  serviceable  unit  without  downtime 
loss.  Next  time  use  Taft . . .  the  Royal  name 
in  moving  and  erecting  of  presses. 


taft  di 


Nations  Leading  Erectors  of  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  Since  1888 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

TREET  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60607/312/666-4114 
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AN  EDITOR  TALKS  TO  EDITORS 


The  Trucks  on 


Your  Ground  Floor 


Some  years  ajro  Life 
magazine  wrote  a  blister¬ 
ing  editorial  “against” 
trucks  and  “for”  the  rail¬ 
roads.  It  was  one  of  those 
“there  ought  to  be  a  law” 
type  of  things. 

The  next  week  I  did 
some  re.search  in  Old  Say- 
brook.  Conn.,  near  our  fam¬ 
ily’s  summer  home.  There, 
K.  K.  Donnelley  &  Sons  has 
a  magnificent  new  printing 
plant  complete  with  a 
three-track  railroad  siding. 
The  railroad  did  indeed 
bring  in  mo.st  of  the  new.s- 
print  and  heating  fuel. 

Kut  what  about  the  out¬ 
bound  copies  of  Lift  '!  At 
the  time  the  plant  was 
printing  900,000  copies  a 
week.  Of  these  120,000 
copies  went  out  in  bulk  by 
rail.  The  other  780,000 
went  by  truck.  Why’/  Sim- 
|)ly  because  the  railroad 


could  not  meet  Life’s  exact¬ 
ing  delivery  .schedule. 

Next  time  you  think  un¬ 
kindly  of  trucks — and  we 
all  have  those  moments — 
take  a  walk  around  your 
own  shipping  dei)artment. 
Ask  what  might  happen  to 
your  j)aper  if  trucks  didn’t 
get  it  to  the  new.sstands 
and  di.stribution  centers 
fast,  and  on  time? 

And  please  don’t  get 
trapped  with  a  generaliza¬ 
tion.  You  may  well  .say:  “I 
have  nothing  against  little 
trucks;  it’s  just  the  big 
ones  that  bother  me.” 

Hut  the  laws  of  econom¬ 
ics  just  don’t  work  that 
way.  If  all  the  big  trucks 
were  little  ones,  the  co.st  of 
all  commodities  would  in- 
crea.se  in  just  about  the 
same  i)roportion  that  you 
would  decrease  the  size  of 
trucks. 


TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  JOURNAL 
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.4ir  Picliire  Provides 
E.xael  Crow<I  Count 

Washington 

How  many  iieojile  marched 
across  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  to  the  Pentagon 
last  year? 

Police  estimated  “the  mob” 
at  lietween  .50,0(I0  and  .“iS.OOO 
and  leaders  of  the  tlemonstra- 
tion  put  the  figure  at  200,000. 

Roth  of  these  claims  were 
duly  reported  in  news  stories. 
Now  the  accurate  count  is 
available  in  a  jihotograph  that 
is  on  view  in  an  unique  news- 
jiicture  collection  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution. 

Pictures  taken  by  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  photographer 
from  the  air  have  been  blown 
up  and  an  actual  crow<l  count 
has  lieen  made.  The  Defense 
Department  says  there  are  .3o,- 
000  persons  in  the  march. 

Vice  Presiflent  Humphrey,  a 
Smithsonian  regent,  suggested 
the  collection  and  Charles 
Karnes,  master  exhibition  de¬ 
signer,  put  it  together.  Not  only 
is  it  a  panoiamic  history  of 
news  jihotography — beginning 
with  the  first  picture  taken 
from  a  balloon  over  Boston  in 
18fi0 — but  it  records  jiictorially 
the  dramatic  events  in  cities 
around  the  world. 

• 

.Aiiiieiiher^  Receives 
Pels  Medal  .Award 

PlIILADKl.l’HIA,  Pa. 

The  Fels  ^ledal  .Award,  given 
each  year  to  the  individual  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  humanitarian 
ideals  to  which  the  late  philan¬ 
thropist  Samuel  S.  Fels  was 
devoted,  has  l)een  presented  this 
year  to  Walter  H.  .Annenberg, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Phil- 
tiifelpliia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Dr.  Millard  E.  Gladfelter, 
chancellor  of  Temjile  University, 
who  received  the  award  in  1907, 
made  the  presentation. 

The  framed  citation  awarded 
to  .Annent>erg,  stated  that  it  was 
given  for  “advancing  the  art 
of  communication  so  that  it 
might  more  effectively  serve  to 
promote  ideals  and  understand¬ 
ing;  for  his  fervent  supiiort  of 
in.stitutions  of  learning  that 
ignorance  might  l)e  supplanted 
by  enlightenment  and  for  his 
all-encompassing  Ixmevolences 
so  that  human  suffering  and 
want  might  be  .supplanted  by  the 
g(M)d  life.” 

(lUe.sts  of  honor  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  were  Mayor  James  H.  J. 
Tate  and  other  local  dignitaries. 

Tate  called  .Annenl)erg  a  great 
publi.-her  and  a  great  leader 
while  Richardson  Dilworth, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  cited  the 
publisher  for  his  work  for  the 
city,  the  commonwealth  and  the 
nation. 


RFK  Regulars 
Get  Special  Bus 
To  Cemetery 

Washington 

1’here  were  lof)  reporters, 
riding  in  four  cars,  aboard  the 
train  that  brought  the  Imdy  of 
Senator  Rol)ert  F.  Kennedy  from 
New  York  and  a  sp(*cial  honor 
awaited  fifty  of  them  when  the 
sad  and  wearisome  journey 
ended  at  Union  Station. 

Seven  buses  were  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  carry  the  press  corps  to 
•Arlington  National  Cemetery 
but  one  processional  bus  was 
re.served  for  the  reporters  who 
had  covered  the  Kennedy  cam¬ 
paign  from  its  beginning.  Frank 
Mankiewicz,  press  secretary,  and 
Hugh  McDonald  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  staff,  appointed  Richard 
Harwood  of  the  irrts/H'/ij7foa 
/'o.sf  and  Hays  Gorey  of  Time 
Magazine  to  decide  who  would 
lie  accredited  to  ride  in  the  jiro- 
cessional  bus.  Harwood  and 
Gorey  had  lieen  on  the  campaign 
in  Indiana,  Oregon,  California 
and  elsewhere  that  the  Senator 
had  iiressed  his  campaign. 

When  the  processional  bus  was 
loaded  at  the  station  those 
aboard,  including  Mankiewicz, 
were  told  that  their  conveyance 
would  fall  in  line  liehind  Vice 
President  Humphrey’s  car.  How¬ 
ever,  when  an  open  space  ap¬ 
peared  seven  or  eight  cars  back 
in  the  line  the  reporters’  bus  cut 
in.  It  was  ahead  of  both  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  and  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  priH-ession.  .A  few 
blocks  later  a  Secret  Service 
operator  stopjied  the  bus  and 
told  the  driver  his  was  2Jrd  in 
the  line  and  he  would  have  to 
drop  back. 

The  reporters — .some  of  them 
— and  .Mankiewicz  jirotested 
rather  vehemently  and  the 
Secret  Service  man  stepjied 
aside,  allowing  the  bus  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  .A  few  bl(H'ks  later,  how¬ 
ever,  a  lM*vy  of  Secret  Sei-vice 
men  blocked  the  bus  and  ordered 
it  into  its  proper  place. 

This  time  the  Secret  Service 
men  jirevailed  and  jirotocol  was 
followed  for  the  rest  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  cemetery. 

Throughout  the  campaign 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  took 
special  pains  to  see  that  re- 
[lorters  were  taken  care  of  and 
everything  done  to  facilitate 
their  work.  They  both  came  to 
know  each  of  the  regular  troop 
that  followed  them  by  name. 

Thus  it  was  that  aboard  the 
train  when  Ethel  Kennedy  went 
through  the  cars  shaking  hands, 
she  could  greet  most  of  the 
memliers  of  the  fourth  estate  as 
personal  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tances. 
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K\*tv  v«‘ar,  we  semi  ihe  Spiirrlows  on 
a  f».>.0()0-iiiile  lour  aeross  the  eouiitr\. 
And  to  date,  nearly  II,0(M),000  liijili 
seluM)l  students  have  heard  the  Spurr- 
lows  spread  the  word  that  a  driver's 
lieense  is  a  responsihility — not  a  ri>;ht. 
Vnd  that  the  highwa)  is  one  plaee  where 
an  unsafe  driver  eaii  drop  out  of  sehool 
the  hard  wav. 

It's  all  part  of  (!hr\sler  (]or|K)ralion's 
Driver  Ktiueation  I’ro^rain — a  plan  that 
hasenahled  I’lMiiouthand  I )od^e dealers 
to  plaee  more  than  .'I.'I.(HH)  ears  in 
scdiools  free  of  t'liarfie.  Alonfj  with  the 
teaehin*:  aids  to  help  make  driver  edu- 
i'ation  tiek. 


As  America's  fifth  largest  industrial 
(•orjioration,  we  feel  that  our  res[Knisi- 
hility  (loesn't  stop  at  the  end  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  line.  As  music  lovers,  our  fa¬ 
vorite  records  are  the  ones  about  safe 
driving. 


'ITiev're  called  "The  Spurrlows."  And 
they  've  eut  more  aecidents  than  records. 
If  yrm've  never  heard  of  them,  it's  be¬ 
cause  you  haven't  seen  their  musical 
safety  show  in  a  high  school  assemhiy 
program  latelv.  It's  called  "Musie  for 
Modern  Americans."  and  it  <-arries  a 
spe«-ial  message  about  safe  driving.  I’arl 
of  the  .'spurrlows'  popularity  is  the  cover¬ 
age  thev  have  received  from  television 
stations  and  news|»apers  evervvvhere. 

If  you're  interested  in  iitili/.ing  their 
safe  <lriving  message,  write  Halpli  I.. 
Harris,  Driver  F.ducation  I’rogram 
Manager,  (^hrvsler  ( ;or|)oralion,  I’.D. 
Hox  1919,  Detroit.  Michigan  182.11. 
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Books  on  RFK 

(('iinthiued  from  page  14) 


dividual  ausi)ic‘es.  The  letail 
bookstore  price  will  In*  $4.!>5  but 
newspapers  and  Inoadcasters 
may  obtain  a  40'y  discount  on 
orders  of  50  or  more  copies. 

The  announcement  said  all  in- 
(juiries  alM)ut  the  book  should  Ih' 
directed  to  Georfje  Hopkins, 
sales  manaHer,  Book  Division, 
Cowles  Communications,  Inc., 
■  USH  Madison  .4ve.,  New  York 
City  10022. 

lli«lor>  of  Funiil> 

The  .4 P’s  Keith  Fuller,  assist¬ 
ant  treneral  manaper  in  charge 
of  the  news  service’s  book  divi¬ 
sion,  has  announced  that  a  team 
of  .41’  writers  is  jn  cxlucinp  their 
lM)ok  titled  “Triumph  and 
Trapedy:  The  Story  of  the  Ken- 
nedys.’’  The  Ixwk,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
famous  family  as  it  rose  fiom 
obscurity  in  famine-stricken 
Ireland  to  estates  at  Hyannis- 
poi  t  and  Virpinia.  It  will  trace 
the  family  succes.ses  into  the 
pivsidency  and  the  Senate.  And 
it  will  <ietail  the  stu  ies  of  i)riv- 
ate  and  public  disasters  which 


.struck  the  Kennedys.  includinp 
as.sa.ssinations  of  two  .sons. 

The  tii'st  printinp  will  l)e  100,- 
000  and  lx>oks  are  e.xpected  to 
l)e  available  in  miii-.luly. 

.41’  Newsfeatures  writer  Sid 
Moo»ly  heads  the  staff  assipned 
to  research  and  write  the  Iwok. 
Mo<Kly  ami  other  writers  on  the 
project  already  have  a  wealth 
of  backpi'ound  material  on  the 
family  since  they  jn-oduced  “The 
Torch  is  Passed,’’  the  AP  book 
on  the  as.sussination  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  which  sold  four  mil¬ 
lion  copies.  1'he  wiitinp  team 
includes  Jules  Loh,  John  Rai- 
boui-  and  Bernard  (Javzer  of  the 
AP  Newsfeatun's  staff  in  New 
York  and  Harry  Rosenthal  of 
the  AP  staff  in  VVashinpton. 

Tom  Reedy,  an  outstandinp 
member  of  the  London  staff,  will 
write  the  portion  of  the  Iwok 
dealinp  with  the  Kennedy’s 
early  days  in  Ireland. 

The  hardback  book  will  be  il¬ 
lustrated  in  both  color  and  black 
and  white.  It  will  sell  for  $.’{  in 
this  countiy  throuph  AP  mem- 
l)er  newspapers.  Participatinp 
meml>ers  can  either  tlistribute 
the  book  themselves  or  have 
their  readers  mail  a  coujton  to 
the  printinp  house  for  mail  <le- 
livery. 

Fuller  said  the  initial  an¬ 
nouncement  resultetl  in  a  delupe 
of  or«iers.  In  addition,  apree- 


ment  in  principU*  has  Ix-en 
reached  abroad  to  publish  a 
Ja|)anese  edition,  al.so  a  Portu- 
pese  lanpuape  edition  in  Brazil. 
Talks  aie  underway  for  jjubli- 
cation  in  Norway,  Denmark, 
Sweden.  The  Netheilands  and 
Knpland.  Inquiries  also  have 
lieen  received  from  Honp  Kong 
and  Sinpapore,  he  added. 

.4P  member  newsjiapers  wish- 
iiip  to  participate  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  book  should  con¬ 
tact  Joe  \Vinp,  peneral  editor 
of  AP  Newsfeatures  in  New 
York. 


Extra  Editions 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


one-half  of  the  press,  installed 
in  llbib,  was  broken  down  and 
the  press  speed  was  forced  to  a 
crawl.  The  run,  normally  com- 
pleUnl  by  4  or  4:30  p.ni.,  was 
not  finished  until  nearly  mid¬ 
night. 

“Despite  announcements  on 
radio  and  television  our  switch- 
Ixiard  was  swamped  with  calls 
and  many  jiersons  were  unable 
to  pet  throuph. 

“Some  of  our  faithful  carrier- 
salesmen  made  deliveries  as  late 
as  midnight  but  we  know  some 
customers  failed  to  pet  a  News- 
Sentinel,’’  the  editorial  con¬ 
tinued.  Cu.stomers  were  urged 
to  call  if  they  didn’t  and  the 
paper  promised  to  get  an  edition 
to  them. 

“We  apologize  to  our  readers 
for  this  inconvenience,’’  the  edi¬ 
torial  said. 

t'airl«M>ii  ('.banged 

It  is  not  often  that  a  news- 
I  papei-  has  to  make  over  a  page 
in  oriler  to  correct  an  editorial 
cartoon  but  that  is  what  the 
Washington  Post  did  on  June  (’» 
with  a  cai  toon  by  Herblock. 

I  The  Post’s  noted  cartoonist 
I  diew  a  picture  in  which  he 
lettered  into  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  a  ((Uotation  from  Senator 
'  Robert  F.  Kennedy  which  said: 

“.4  bill  to  stop  mail-order  traf- 
!  fic  in  fire  arms  would  save 
hundretls  of  lives  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  spare  thousands  of 
families  all  aci'oss  this  land  the 
grief  and  heartbreak  that  may 
come  from  the  loss  of  a  husband, 
a  son,  a  brother  or  a  friend.  It 
is  time  that  we  wipe  out  this 
stain  of  violence  from  our  land.’’ 

In  the  upper  right  hand 
corner,  the  cartoonist  lettered 
in  the  names  of  31  Senators  who 
voted  on  May  KJ  against  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy’s  bill  to  ban 
interstate  mail  order  sales  of 
all  guns.  The  list  contained  the 
names  of  all  22  Republicans  who 
Voted  against  the  bill  but  name<l 
only  nine  of  the  34  Democr.nts 


who  opposeil  the  proposal. 

Beneath  the  names  of  the 
Senators,  the  cartoonist  drew 
an  overweight  figure  with  a 
pistol  in  hand  and  a  thumb 
pointing  to  the  list,  lalxded  “Gun 
Lobby.” 

This  cartoon  ran  in  the  home  > 
edition  of  the  Post.  In  the  next, 
or  final  edition,  however,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  lettered  list  of 
names  a  printed  list  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  Dem<x-rat.s 
was  substitutt'd. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  editor  of 
the  Post,  said  that  the  change 
was  made  by  Herbhx'k  him.self 
after  he  lx»came  aware  that  he 
hail  not  used  the  complete  list 
in  the  early  edition  cartoon. 
Wiggins  said  that  Herblock  had 
gone  home  but  returned  to  the 
office  and  made  the  changes  in 
his  drawing  in  order  to  include  i 
all  of  the  Senators  who  had  j 
voted  against  the  bill. 

Republican  Reuclioii 

Some  Republicans  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  however,  saw  sinister  im-  I 
plications  in  the  first  cartoon,  i 
in  the  Congressional  Record  i»f  I 
June  10  Senator  Fannin,  of  .4ri- 
zona,  called  the  drawing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and 
asked :  ( 

“Does  Mr.  Blix-k  intend  to  I'on- 
vey  the  idea  across  the  nation  I 
that  more  Republicans  voted  to  | 
kill  Senator  Kennedy  than  | 
DemiH’i’ats?  Dix^s  .Mi'.  Block  in-  ■ 
tend  to  convey  that  all  Senators 
who  voted  down  Senator  Edward  ‘ 
.M.  Kennedy’s  amendment  voted 
to  kill  Senator  Kennedy’.’” 

Senator  Fannin  said  that  the 
list  contained  the  names  of 
Democratic  Senators  “who  had 
lieen  closely  associated  with 
Senator  Roliert  F.  Kennedy  over 
the  years  and  were  clo.se  person¬ 
al  friends.”  The  implication 
which  he  saw  in  the  cartoon 
that  they  “voted  to  kill  Senator 
Kennedy,”  was  “absolutely  ali- 
hori'ent  and  repulsive.” 

Senator  Fannin  called  Herl)- 
lock  “the  master  of  the  poison 
pen”  who  “keeps  inventing  new 
ways  to  slander  the  character  . 
of  honest  men.” 


Kaiululpli  (lliurrhill; 
Journalist,  Bio^aplier  [ 

LONIXIX 

Randolph  Churchill,  57,  the 
only  son  of  the  late  Sir  Win.ston 
Churchill,  died  here  June  (>.  He 
had  suffered  from  bronchial 
pneumonia. 

For  many  years  a  Journali.st 
and  lecturer  —  gadfly  of  the  ! 
British  press  —  Churchill  hail 
been  working  on  a  projected 
five-volume  biography  of  his 
father.  He  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  volume  when  he  died. 


mnps 


Maps  are  a  specialty  of  NEA's 
editorial  art  department.  They 
cover  a  variety  of  subjects  from 
weather  charts  to  page-size 
spectaculars  in  full  color.  Small 
situation  mops  on  Vietnam 
make  current  news  more  mean¬ 
ingful  . . .  add  to  front  page  im¬ 
pact  in  spotting  news  events. 
Mops  ore  onother  asset  to  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Daily 
Service.  They  help  make  good 
newspapers  better! 
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■■'High  Yield  Forestry"  is  a  service  mark  of  Weyerhaeuser  Company. 


Weyerhaeuser  *High  Yield  Forestry: 

A  new  way  to  produce  33%  more  wood.  Crop  after  crop.  Forever. 


It's  the  most  advanced  concept  in  for¬ 
estry  since  we  introduced  tree  farming  26 
years  ago. 

Under  this  plan,  skilled  men  accelerate 
forest  growth.  They  fertilize  the  soil,  har¬ 
row  the  forest  floor,  sow  new  crops  by  air 
and  thin  out  weaker  trees  to  spur  growth  in 
more  vigorous  ones.  They  will  do  this  on 
millions  of  acres  to  speed  growth. 

This  plan  wasn’t  born  overnight.  We 


were  able  to  initiate  High  Yield  Forestry 
in  1967  because  of  25  years  of  research. 

The  program  is  just  in  time.  Wood 
needs  are  soaring,  yet  tree-growing  land 
is  shrinking.  America  must  grow  more 
wood  on  every  acre  of  timberland  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  future. 

That’s  what  High  Yield  Forestry  is  all 
about.  To  learn  more,  write  to  us  at  Box 
A-88,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 


Weyerhaeuser 
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Post-Dispatch 

(Contimu’d  from  ]nuje  11) 

when  a  suitable  low-cost  i)hoto- 
sensitive  wrap-around  plate  is 
develo|)ed  to  replace  stereo 
})lates.  The  saddle-mounted 
I)late  is  not  the  answer.” 

.\t  this  time,  Ueilly  said.  Oo.ss 
is  committed  to  a  jihilosophy 
that  hot  metal  is  definitely  on 
the  way  out  in  newspaj)er  j»rint- 
inp  and  phot<K-omposition  is 
here. 

Meanwhile.  Ueilly  noted, 
larger  newsjtapers  are  biding 
their  time  with  technological 
change  by  installing  hybrid 
presse.s — a  combination  of  letter- 
j)ress  and  offset  units.  He  men- 
tioiK'd  those  in  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  at  Leeds,  England. 

similar  tandem  operation  at 
the  llutler  (Pa.)  Eagle  in  the 
last  few  months  was  descril)ed 
by  Wrnon  L.  Wise  Jr.,  general 
manager.  He  said  that  all  of  the 
problems  that  had  been  antici¬ 
pated  never  happen;  “We  have 
had  no  trouble  of  any  kind  in 
marrying  the  two  jjrocesses.” 

Eventually,  Wise  said,  the 
Eagle  will  go  all  the  way  to  off¬ 
set,  after  cold  tyj)e  efficiency  has 
been  achieved.  At  present,  he 
said,  the  Eagle  runs  three-color 
successfully  in  both  editorial 
material  and  in  adveitising. 

They  run  the  Metro  either  in 
tandem  with  the  Goss  antifric¬ 
tion  units  or  directly  to  the 
folder  with  an  offset  web.  While 
testing  runs  from  letterpiess  to 
offset  there  has  l)een  no  con¬ 
tamination  problem,  he  reported. 

Paper  spoilage  rarely  exceeds 
with  a  press  run  of  27,000 
copies. 

More  Maintenance 

“Our  biggest  daily  problem 
with  the  offset,”  Wise  com¬ 
mented,  “is  that  it  requires 
three  times  as  much  mainten¬ 
ance  as  our  letterpress  unit.” 

Otto  A.  Silha,  publisher  of  the 
Minaeninilm  Star  and  the  Min- 
tieapolin  Tribune,  said  in  his 
rejtort  as  president  of  the 
ANP.\ /R1  that  “we’re  going  to 
see  some  remarkable  iirogress 
in  letterj)ress  rei)roduction  in  the 
next  two  years.”  He  mentioned 
specifically  the  Grace  Letterflex 
plate  and  said  he  was  ho|)eful 
that  his  process  along  with  finer 
.screening  and  l)etter  inks  will 
markedly  imi)rove  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  newspapers  printed  on 
letterpress  units. 

Many  of  the  advances  in 
newspa|)er  printing  technology, 
Silha  emphasized,  have  come 
about  Ix'cause  of  the  investment 

of  lai'ge  sums  in  research  )>oth 
by  the  newspaper  industry  itself 
and  by  suppliers  to  it.  Over  the 
last  five  years,  he  reported,  close 
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to  $.')(t-million  has  l)een  spent  on 
vai  ious  research.  Manufacturers 
working  with  the  Institute  ac¬ 
counted  for  $(■>  million  of  this 
figure. 

The  significant  thing  about 
this  investment  in  re.search. 
Silha  said,  is  that  the  amounts 
are  being  increased  each  year. 
In  llKiT,  he  not«‘d,  the  Research 
In.stitute  had  a  budget  of  $772,- 
(tOP. 

Looks  to  the  Future 

Flnvisioning  rajiid  changes  in 
news  dissemination,  Silha  said 
the  newspaper  industry  must 
look  further  in  converting  both 
present  and  future  technology  to 
"our  use,”  he  said. 

“We  need  computer  capability 
to  recall  instantly  more  of  the 
information  we  have  in  our  news 
columns,  library  and  reporters’ 
notelnwks.” 

“As  I  have  said  InTore,”  Silha 
told  the  conference  of  several 
bundled  newspaper  jiublishers, 
general  managers  and  pnnluc- 
tion  experts,  “I  am  confident 
that  if  we  are  alert  to  change 
and  if  we  move  aggressively  to 
take  advantage  of  our  cajiabili- 
ties,  the  printed  newspaper  will 
be  a  growing,  dynamic,  informa¬ 
tion  transfer  enterprise  10  years 
from  now.” 

In  the  vast  exhibition  hall  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  conference,  a 
score  of  firms  showed  off  their 
latest  hardware  for  computer¬ 
ized  typesetting  that  ranged 
from  single  consoles  for  alwut 
$."),00()  up  to  systems  costing 
about  $400,000.  Some  have  tele- 
|)hone  circuitry,  some  have  solid 
state  electronic  circuitry  and  the 
most  sophisticated  equipment 
works  with  cathode  ray  tulies. 

.Amid  this  array  of  stylishly 
designed  and  functional  equip¬ 
ment  for  lioth  hot  metal  and 
photo  composition  there  stood  in 
two  areas  the  giant,  fully  push- 
button-operated  machines  for 
casting  stereo  jilates  with  great 
rapidity.  These  are  the  “mons¬ 
ters”  so  necessary  to  a  large- 
circulation  newspaper  that  must 
cast  a  dozen  or  more  plates  for 
each  page  of  the  paper  and  get 
the  press  running  on  time. 

II<M*  aiifl  Vi'tMxl  Macliiiies 

The  plate-casting  and  milling 
machines  in  the  Hoe  and  Wood 
areas  of  the  exhibit  hall  rei)re- 
sented  a  far  cry  from  the  slow, 
manually-oj)erated  devices  of  a 
<l«‘cade  ago  that  required  men  of 
muscle  to  pour  the  lead  and 
swing  off  the  finished  plates  to 
the  |)ress  conveyor. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  that 

the  items  of  greatest  interest  in 

the  exhibition,  which  was 
crow<led  from  early  morning 
until  late  evening,  were  the  com¬ 
puter  and  phot<x-opying  lines. 


the  latter  including  some  fac¬ 
simile  systems  for  transmitting 
pages  from  a  central  plant  to 
satellite  press  plants,  as  in 
Japan,  Sweden  and  the  U.S. 
(Wall  Street  Journal). 

Mrs.  Katherine  Graham,  who 
identified  herself  as  “merely  the 
jiresident”  of  the  Washington 
Post  Conqiany  after  she  had 
been  introduced  as  the  publisher 
of  the  Post,  struck  a  keynote  of 
the  conference  when  she  alluded 
wryly  to  the  iiroblems  of  toji 
management  these  days  in  not 
iH'ing  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
technological  developments. 

Mrs.  (iiaham  prefaced  her 
comment  by  recalling  what  Adlai 
Stevenson  once  said  about 
Hutiert  Humphrey: 

‘More  tjucsiioiis* 

“Huliert  has  more  answers 
than  there  are  ((uestions.”  In 
the  newspaper  office,  Mrs. 
Graham  said,  “we  have  more 
([Uestions  than  there  are  an¬ 
swers  and  in  respect  to  tech¬ 
nology  we  don’t  know  the  right 
(luestions  to  ask  and  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  answers  we  get.” 

The  front  office,  she  said,  is 
grateful  to  the  production  peo¬ 
ple  for  widening  the  options 
and  the  newsfiaper  publisher  of 
tomorrow  may  ask  not  only  for 
the  miraculous  but  for  the  im¬ 
possible. 

In  humorous  vein  she  offered 
a  description  of  the  audience, 
saying  that  a  production  man¬ 
ager  is  a  man  who,  when  costs 
are  up,  says  he  is  working  on 
quality  and  when  quality  is  up 
he  is  working  on  costs.  And 
when  ((uality  is  down  and  costs 
are  up,  Mrs.  Graham  said,  he 
turns  first  to  the  back  pages 
(want  ads)  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lish  kr. 

21  St  Onlury  Newspaper 

.After  delegates  had  toured 
the  exhibit  area — sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  supermarket  for 
production  ideas — they  found 
little  reason  to  quarrel  with  a 
prediction  of  what  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  might  look  like 
in  the  year  2000.  .Against  the 
backgiound  of  the  electronic 
gadgetry  and  wizardry  in 
graphic  arts,  William  I).  Rine¬ 
hart,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  ANP.A/RI,  described 
what  he  sees  ahead: 

“In  the  central  office  down¬ 
town,  we  will  hav’e  what  looks 
like  a  fairly  sizable  computer 
center.  One  segment  of  the  com¬ 
puter  will  l)e  a  very  complete 
editorial  moi-gue  to  which  re- 
jiorters  in  remote  sections  of 

town  can  make  inquiry  and  find 

material  on  any  subject  they 

may  lie  writing  on.  On  another 
small  tape  drum  storage  unit 
will  lie  the  eijuivalent  of  several 
rooms  full  of  pictures.  .A  10- 
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inch  tape  will  hold  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  halftones  or  photos, 
each  stored  on  an  area  of  tape 
alKlut  the  size  of  a  pinhead.  A 
laser  will  imprint  the  photo  on 
tape,  and  a  computer-controlled 
laser  print  will  enable  us  to 
regenerate  the  picture  to  jirint- 
ing  size  in  seconds. 

“In  editorial  offices  the  picture 
editor  will  lie  able  to  see  what 
is  in  the  tajie  storage  on  a  cath¬ 
ode  ray  tulie  picture.  Photogra¬ 
phers  will  be  sending  the  pic¬ 
tures  back  via  wire,  and  these 
will  go  directly  into  the  tape 
storage. 

“In  various  key  areas  of  the 
city,  we  will  have  loc-al  news 
offices  connected  by  wire  to  the 
central  facility.  .At  each  office 
we  will  have  keyboards  with 
their  own  display  devices  which 
will  enable  each  reporter  to  put 
his  copy  into  the  computer. 
Facsimile  devices  will  enable  ad¬ 
vertising  layouts  to  lie  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  central  office. 

“At  headquarters  all  pages 
will  be  made  up  on  newspajier- 
page-size  display  devices.  The 
page  display  will  be  complete  in 
every  detail:  pictures  and  type, 
except  for  color  which  will  be 
displayed  on  a  sejiarate  editorial 
display  device. 

“Once  the  page  is  closed,  it 
will  l)e  transmitted  digitally  to 
a  laser  l)eam  regenerating  device 
in  the  regional  printing  plant. 
The  computer  in  the  system  will 
l)e  sending  out  electronic  signals 
direct,  rather  than  making  a 
page  negativ’e  and  then  convert¬ 
ing  it  to  electronic  signals. 

Laser  Keuiiis 

“-At  the  regional  plants,  high¬ 
speed  laser  lieam  page  regener¬ 
ating  devices  will  l)e  imprinting 
a  high  quality  image  onto  an 
electrostatic  plate  which  will 
then  lie  used  to  print  the  edition. 

“The  output  of  the  press  will 
Ik*  directly  controlled  so  that  the 
individual  reader  obtains  the 
edition  of  his  greatest  interest. 
In  other  words,  an  engineer 
might  receive,  on  certain  days, 
an  edition  containing  a  special 
page  on  the  latest  science  news. 
-Another  person  might  obtain 
financial  information  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  high  interest  local 
news. 

“These  many  possible  special 
editorial  services  will  offer  us  a 
great  opportunity  for  increasing 
l)oth  circulation  and  advertising 
revenue.” 

Can  all  this  be  done  economic¬ 
ally?  Rinehart  said  “yes.”  Be¬ 
sides,  most  of  the  components  to 
print  this  21st  Century  news¬ 
paper  already  exist  in  crude 

form.  The  major  element  that 

is  lacking  is  an  electrostatic 
l>rinting  press  but  developments 
in  that  area  are  coming  fast. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Nc\vsi)ap»‘r  putilishers  ajv 
acioptiiiR  chanjre  in  the  <'l«M  tionic 
t-ra  niui'h  mon*  willingly  than 
in  the  past,  it  was  <)h5**rv*‘(l  l)y 
Kdward  1*.  Tracht,  Rt-ncial 
manager  of  Fairchild  (ii’aphic 
K<iuipnicnt  ( F'aii'child  Camera 
and  K(iuipment  Corp.)  He  re- 
c-it<Ml  a  timetalde  in  the  "ordeal 
of  chanRe”  that  disclos;><l  the 
slow  j)ace  of  the  past : 

1  — (lutenl>erK’s  inven¬ 

tion  of  movable  type. 

17117 — The  tii-i^t  patent  for  a 
typesettinjr  machine. 

1884  -  -  Mernenthaler’s  fir.st 
linecastiiiK  machine  with  circu¬ 
lating  matrices. 

l!l(ll--The  first  offset  press. 

— 'I'h,.  Teletypesetter  is 
introduced  as  a  .system  of  u.siiiR 
))unched  tape  to  control  the  line- 
castinK  machine. 

1!)17  -l’hototy|)esettinK  be¬ 
gins. 

1!148— Klectronic  enKiavinR. 

Tracht  said  the  tr*w«‘st  api)li- 
cation  of  tape  will  be  the  auto¬ 
matic  operation  of  linecasUu'S 
e»iuipi)ed  with  side  magazines 
which  will  have  17  additional 
channels  for  a  wide  as.sortment 
of  tyi)efaces,  symlsds,  etc.  A 
year-lonfj  t«‘St  of  this  system  at 
a  midwestern  newspajjer,  Ti'acht 
said,  has  shown  an  increase  of 
ty'pe  production  by  l)etter  than 
two  to  one  as  compared  with 
conventional  opei’ation. 

rH«»  Key  (^u<‘slio’a» 

Two  t|Uestions  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  i)ublishers  who 
(|Uizz(‘d  a  panel  of  equt|)merit 
manufacturers  were:  1.  What 
are  the  manufacturers  doinjr  to 
intejjrate  technological  develop¬ 
ments?  2.  Will  j)ublishers  l>e 
faced  with  unfore.seen  exi)ense 
in  the  pressnH)m  to  accomodate 
pla.stic  plates  if  and  when  they 
iMH-ome  practical? 

W.  H.  James,  executive  vice- 
presi<lent  of  the  .Vcw  York- 
.VcM'.s,  and  Peyton  .Anderson, 
publisher  of  the  Mncov  ((la.) 
Telc(/rafili  <intl  Xrwn,  e.xpressed 
concern  in  the  first  area,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  respect  to  the  fact 
that  jiresst's  are  lieinj?  designed 
to  run  faster  but  their  output  is 
|)iling  up  l)ehind  slow  inserting 
machines. 

Several  of  the  suppliers  re¬ 
assured  the  publishers  that  they 
are  planning  eciuipment  with  a 
view  to  total  systems.  However, 
these  systems  may  still  Ik*  frag¬ 
mented  to  the  extent  of  Iteing  in 
certain  areas,  such  as  i)r<*sses 
and  composition. 

In  general,  the  j)ress  builders 
saw  no  great  investment  re- 
(|uired  for  design  or  operational 
changes  to  handle  plastic  wraj)- 


around  |)late.';  in  place  of  lead 
stereo  plates.  C.  S.  Heilly  of  the 
(loss  Co.  said  the  lightweight 
plates  would  not  necessarily  re¬ 
sult  in  lighti*r  presses  Is'cause 
of  the  higher  speeds  that  are 
contemplated.  Bert  Polglase,  Hoe 
chief  engineer,  saw  only  the 
need  for  alteiation  in  lockup. 
Haniel  McColley  of  Wood  In- 
du.stries  itredicted  that  a  new 
generation  of  pres.ses  will  be 
developed. 

William  W.  (larth  Jr.,  ))resi- 
dent  of  Com))ugraphic  Corj)., 
offered  an  observation  that  the 
perfe<-tion  of  the  wraparound 
l)late  by  W.  U.  (Irace  Co.,  of 
which  Peter  (Irace  is  president, 
might  be  noted  at  some  future 
pioduction  conference  with  this 
comment:  “Letterpress  was 

saved  by  the  (Irace  of  Peter.” 

Sonu-  Itcliiclaiicc 

The  manufacturers’  concern 
with  the  newspai)er  in<lustry’s 
1‘eluctance  to  accept  some  of  the 
technical  changes  was  expi-esse.d 
by  KolM'rt  CamplK‘11,  inesident 
of  Photon.  The  suppliers,  he 
said,  are  always  confronted  with 
the  publishers’  (|uandary,  “shall 
we  go  to  this  new  system  now 
or  shall  we  wait  just  a  little  bit 
and  see  what  hapj)ens  next?” 

Until  the  .ANP.A  HI  stepped 
in  and  crystallized  some  of  the 
thinking  in  the  industry,  the 
publishers  had  found  it  difficult 
to  define  their  needs,  observed 
William  H.  (Iranville,  general 
manager  of  Mergenthaler. 

.A  wide  range  of  develoi)ments 
that  will  come  on  the  market  in 
the  next  10  years  was  reported 
by  the  manufacturer.s — described 
by  one  as  “the  prophets’  panel.” 
In  the  press  field,  comjjuterized 
control.s;  are  almost  here,  and 
Hoe’s  spokesman  told  of  a  press 
that  wfll  consume  newsprint 
from  four-ton  rolls  at  the  rate 
of  3,000  to  l,(f00  feet  per  minute. 

Several  suppliers  said  electro¬ 
static  image  transfer  is  a  thing 
of  the  future  and  one  suggested 
that  gravure  is  the  sleeping 
giant  in  the  newspaper  field. 
McColley  of  Wood  envisioned  a 
hybrid  grax-ure-letterpress  setup 
with  cylinders  carrying  five 
plates  acro.ss  and  three  around. 
• 

Best  Pennsylvania 
Papers  Are  Cited 

The  Philadel/ihin  htquirer, 
Lci'ittou'n-liri.ttol  Iliu-k-K  Conntp 
C  oiirie  r-T  i  men,  Doyle  si  own 
Doily  Intelliyeneer  and  Ambler 
(lozeite  are  the  sweepstakes 
winners  of  the  l!fti8  Keystone 
Press  Awartls  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapei-  Publi.shers 
A.s.sociation. 

The  four  winners  accumulated 
the  highest  point  totals  in  their 
respective  divisions  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  2,111  contest  entries. 


Letterpress 

(Continued  fro)n  jnit/e  11) 


the  |)ossibiIity  of  I'unning  a  st*c- 
tion  with  full  color  on  10-pound 
pape)-.  'I'his.  McKinney  .saiil,  i.s 
an  indication  of  what  may  1h>  ex¬ 
pected  from  fiews|)apeis  ifi  the 
years  ahead  and  they  will  have 
to  be  e(|ui|>|)ed  to  maintain  con¬ 
sistent  press  runs  of  up  to  <;;},000 
copies  or  more  j)er  hour. 

The  Star’s  study  of  offset,  lie 
exjilained,  indicated  great  limita¬ 
tions  in  press  speeds  over  long 
l)eriods,  plus  the  factor  of  make¬ 
overs.  At  the  Star,  he  said,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  l  eplate  10  of  the 
80  pages  In'tween  editions  to 
meet  the  ])ublisher’s  demands 
that  readers  in  various  parts  of 
the  circulation  area  be  .served 
in  their  local  interests. 

“Drastic  changes”  are  coming 
in  letterpress  in  the  next  18 
months,  .SlcKinney  said.  He  re¬ 
ferred  {)articularly  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  work  lK*ing  done  by 
s<‘vei-al  comi)anies  in  the  field 
of  plastic  idates.  In  making  a 
comparison  of  plate  costs  alone, 
McKinney  reported,  the  Star 
people  arrived  at  a  figure  of 
$!.().')  for  just  materials  in  otfset 
as  against  $1.70  per  i)late  for 
stereos  when  «>very  item  of  cost 
was  counted. 

Up  to  now,  McKinney  as- 


.-Jerted,  our  craftsmen  have  done 
a  slapdash  job  in  letterjo-ess 
lO'inting  of  newsjiajjers.  “We 
haven’t  obtained  the  best  from 
the  i>resses  and  now  we  must 
fire  them  uj)  for  (juality,”  he 
declared. 

.A  major  problem  in  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset,  he  added,  is  the 
i-etraining  of  longtime  employes. 
It  is  the  trend  today,  he  said,  for 
a  publisher  to  “go  offset”  in 
order  to  do  something  dramatic 
to  im|)rove  his  pa|)er’s  image  in 
the  community.  In  the  case  of 
a  large  news|)aper  what  happens 
to  its  image  if  it  “dumps”  a  lot 
of  old  employes? 

Island  Papor  Joins 
IIP!  Cable  Hookup 

Nkw  York 

The  Koyol  (iozetle,  140  year 
old  moi'iiing  news|)aper  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Bermuda,  joins  the  United 
I’re.ss  International  cable  de¬ 
livery  netwoik  July  1. 

Kxtension  of  “press  bulletin” 
cable  .service  to  the  island  for 
the  first  time  was  ananged 
through  UI’I,  ITT  Worhl  Com¬ 
munications  and  Cables  &  Wii-e- 
less,  the  British  carrier  oj)er- 
ating  in  Bermuda. 

The  Royjil  (lazette  is  the  sole 
daily  newspaf)er  of  Bermuda, 
following  closure  of  the  daily 
edition  of  its  former  afternoon 
affiliate.  The  .Mid  Ocean  \etrs. 


Coad’s  Machine  Bypasses 
Computer  in  Typesetting 


I 

r 


Washingto.n 

There’s  usually  one  newcomer 
each  year  to  the  exhibit  hall  of 
the  ANPA  HI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  who  pre- 
.sents  an  invention  or  an  idea 
for  imjjroving  the  jnoduction  of 
newspapers. 

Down  through  the  40  years 
since.  the  Goss  Comj)any  lK*came 
the  oiiginal  exhibitor  of  ma¬ 
chinery  at  these  meetings  many 
individuals  and  companies  have 
grown  to  1h‘  major  suppliers  to 
the  industry. 

This  year’s  newcomer  badge 
went  to  Tom  Coad,  the  owner 
of  a  printing  plant  at  Renton, 
Wa.sh.  which  turns  out  15  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  newsi)apers  and 
other  j)eriodicals.  F'rom  his 
practical  experience  with  cold- 
type  and  offset  processes  Coad 
and  some  associates  <levised  a 
machine  that  makes  it  jjos.sible 
to  bypass  a  comjiuter  in  get¬ 
ting  complex  ad  composition  on 
tape  to  operate  the  Photon 
photocomposing  machine. 

In  a  small  corner  of  the  vast 
exhibition  hall  Coad  demon¬ 
strated  his  Automix  Keyboard. 
It  is  di.stinguished  by  the  fact 


that  it  has  solid  state  circuitry 
and  a  set  of  dials  that  makes  it 
possible  for  the  operator  to  save 
many  keystrokes. 

As  for  cost,  Coad  com]»ared 
an  -Automix  installation  at 
$47,5.51)  with  a  computer  in¬ 
stallation  at  $78,(100  which  can 
«lo  the  same  kind  of  mixed  type- 
.setting.  The  only  limitation  at 
present  is  that  the  Automix  is 
••ompatible  onlv  with  the  Photon 
713. 

Coa<i  i‘ei)orted  considerable 
interest  in  his  system. 

Among  the  oldtime  exhibitors 
who  got  their  start  at  an 
ANPA  conference,  Josei)h  P. 
Dorr  of  Capital  Manufacturing 
Co.  reminisced  alnuit  his  single 
item,  a  portable  color  fountain 
for  newspaper  pres.ses,  that 
speeded  the  arrival  of  HOP 
color.  It  was  just  about  20  years 
ago  when  Doi  r,  a  former  Wosh- 
inyton  Times  Herald  ))iessman, 
intio<luced  this  invention  and 
he  now  reported  that  he  had 
sold  more  than  $1.2  million 
worth  of  them  around  the 
glolK*.  Meanwhile,  he  has  en¬ 
larged  the  line  of  Capco  items 
for  newspaper  jiressrooms. 
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9-Unit  Hoe  Offset  Press 
Ordered  by  Gannett  Daily 


PLAINKIEU),  N.  J. 

Ordering  of  a  9-unit,  double- 
width  npwsjjaper  offset  press 
was  announced  June  10  by  Paul 
^liller,  president  of  the  Plain- 
lield  Courier-News  Co.  and  of 
its  i)arent  corjmration,  (lannett 
Co.,  Inc. 

The  pres.s — a  Lithoniatic  made 
l»y  H.  Hoe  &  Co. — will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  new  $4Vj-million 
Courier-News  ()lant  to  be 
erected  on  a  10-acre  site  nine 
miles  from  Plainfield. 

Erectit)n  of  the  .‘b'iO-ton  press 
e(iuipment  will  begin  late  in 
to  j)ermit  operation  of 
complete  off.set  printing  and 
automated  j)hotocomj)osition  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Cimrier-Xcivx  by 
.luly  1,  1970,  Miller  .said. 

With  a  circulation  of  .l.'i.OOO 
six  days  a  week,  the  Courier- 
News  is  believed  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  afternoon  daily  ever  to  con¬ 
tract  for  comj)lete  off.set  press 
facilities.  The  Hoe  piess  will 
incon)orate  new  design  for 
high-speed  ink  and  water  mo¬ 
tion. 

The  new  press  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  heavier  than  the 

conventional  (letteri)ress)  Col- 
ormatic  jiresses  pnxluced  by 
Hoe  for  newsjiaper  use.  It  will 
incoi’porate,  however,  improve¬ 
ments  on  reels,  tensions,  pasters 
and  folders  developed  for  the 
H(h>  Colormatic,  acconling  to 
Raymond  Dittrich,  Hoe’s  vice 
president  of  .sales. 

The  new  press  is  exjjected  to 

Danville  Daily 
Going  Offset 
By  July  4th 

Danville,  Pa. 

Building  modifications  will  be¬ 
gin  shortly  for  the  installation 
of  a  new  three-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  Press  which  has  l)een 
ordere<i  by  The  Itanrille  Times. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
imblisher  L.  W.  Stauffer  stated 
that  the  company  will  spend 
more  than  $80,()()0  for  new 
e(|uipment.  The  press  is  due  to 
arrive  for  installation  in  late 
June  or  in  very  early  July. 

-Also  scheduled  for  installation 
are  new  typesetting  machines 
and  photographic  e<iuipment. 

The  thn-e  new  units  will  en¬ 
able  The  News  to  print  a  12- 
l)age  newspaper  at  a  speed  of 
11,(100  copies  per  hour.  Color 
printing  and  tabloid  insert 
printing  for  special  editions  and 
for  advertisers  will  lie  inaugu- 
raU‘d. 


have  sufficient  capacity  to  meet 
Courier-News  needs  until  cir¬ 
culation  exceeds  100,000,  it  has 
been  announct'd  by  Thomas  P. 
Dolan,  Courier-News  publisher. 

The  (iroposed  new  building  is 
so  designed  that  an  additional 
nine-unit  press  line  could  be 
added,  if  neede«l,  Dolan  said. 

The  new  press  will  replace 


Hoe  letterpress  units  installed 
in  1942  when  Courier-News  cir¬ 
culation  in  its  New  York  City 
suburban  area  was  only  1(5,820. 
Page  capacity  will  be  increased 
by  .'>()  i)er  cent  and  pre.ss  speed 
by  approximately  100  per  cent. 

Color  printing  in  The  Courier- 
News  will  become  possible  for 
the  first  time.  The  new  (ujuip- 
ment  will  make  possible  24 
pages  of  process  color  plus  24 
pages  of  spot  color  in  editions 
up  to  9(5  pages — or  48  pages  of 
spot  color  in  editions  up  to  144 
))ages. 
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1  classified  section 

1  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

1 - - - 

.WNOl  X'.EIVIENTS 

MFKMKNTS 

Appraisers-C.tnisultants 

lyetrsptiper  Itritkers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur* 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 
N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 

SALES— PURCHASES— FINANCING 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg.. 
GreenslKtro,  N.  C.  ‘J74U1  Ph :  274-3670. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

!  APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Ne\vspai»er  Service  (*i>.  Inc.,  215  Curtis 
St..  Jenninjfs,  La.  70546.  Ph.:  1-31H- 
X24-01T5. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
I>ai>er  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3367. 

I$usin0*s}t  Opportunitiex 

j  Journalism  Biographical  National  Di- 

■  rectory  wants  associate.s  with  $5,000- 
'  $10,000  capital,  active  or  inactive.  25- 
bty/fi  annual  returns.  Journalism.  Box 
211,  Gilroy,  Calif.  95020. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

IU'.'51NE.SS  OPPORTUNITY 

IN  LIBERIA.  WEST  AFRICA 

A  printing  plant  in  Lil>eria.  West 
Africa.  pul>lishers  of  a  ilaily  neyvs- 
pa|)er  The  Liberian  ST.\R  is  seeking 
American  connections.  0‘|)iM»rtunity 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspapers  Sales.  Management, 
Appraisals  Personal  Purchases 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(206)  262-1761 

.  exists  for  any  American  publisher 

1  interested  in  aciiuirin^  interest  in  the 
plant  t<»  help  nnwlernize  and  expand  the 

1  ne%vspai>er  and  the  commercial  printing 
i  division.  Please  write  to  the  (Jeneral 
t  Siana^er,  Republic  Press,  Inc.,  P.O. 

1  Box  6tfl,  Monrovia,  Lilieria,  West 

1  Africa. 

(AI.IFKONIA  NEWSPAPERS 

Mel  Hinlell.  Hazen  C<>..  I38x  N.  Eucli*i, 
Upbin.l.  Calif.  1  AC  714)  982-n4>l. 

Xetespapers  For  Sale 

1  AWARD-WINNINt;  AD  MANAGER 

1  with  10  years’  ex|»erieiice  in  all  phases 
of  newspaiier  ailvertisinjc  ami  manage¬ 
ment  on  one  of  country’s  lop  weeklies 
wants  to  join  with  younjx  newsman  to 
i>uy  exisUnjt  weekly,  or  buy  into  es- 
tablisheil  weekly.  Excellent  references, 
family  man  U12).  Prefer  Area  3  or  4. 
Box  1012,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  OFFSET  MONTHLY  in  famous 
Jackson  Hole  resort  area  is  well  into 
black  after  four  issues.  This  is  rare 
opportunity  to  obtain  publication  and 
related  businesses  at  low  cost.  F^lll 
price  $10,000.  Write  for  details.  Jack- 
son  Hole  Villager,  Box  22.  Teton  Vil¬ 
lage.  Wyo.,  83025. 

KINDER’S  FEE 

Publications  Printer  in  Baltimore. 

,  Maryianil.  seeking  additional  business 
will  i)ay  sulwtantinl  Kinder’s  Fees  for 

1  your  lesuls  resulting  in  complete*!  sales 

1  for  printing  of  magazines,  catalogs. 

1  lKM>ks.  etc.  Replies  hel<l  confalential. 
Reply  to  Sidney  C.  Schultz.  Sales 
Manager,  H.  G.  R*»ebuck  &  Si>n,  Inc., 
21111  Ais<iuith  Street.  Baltimore.  Mary¬ 
land  21218. 

PACKAGE  OF  TWO  CALIFORNIA 
offset  weeklies.  Selling  at  1-year  gross 
$67M.  One  well-established  with  paid 
circulation;  second  free  circulation, 
established  1967.  Both  have  vast  po¬ 
tential  in  affluent  areas.  Like-new 
equipment  in  complete  plant.  Box  826. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO  4  WEST  COAST  GROWTH  AREA 
Prime  5-day  daily,  long  established;  ex¬ 
clusive.  Owner  retiring.  At  gross  for 

ISeirspap4‘r  Itrokers 

rash,  under  %  million  class.  Terms 
higher.  No  brokers  or  western  groups. 
Box  942,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

!  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY,  Chart  Area 
2.  Exclusive  territory.  Long  estab¬ 
lished;  solid  profit  record:  fine  po¬ 
tential.  Paid  circulation  tops  4,600. 
Rare  opportunity.  Terms.  Box  913, 
E5ditor  A  Publisher. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

MASSACHUSETTS  WEEKLY,  idea 
for  husbnnd/wife  team  combinat>un. 
W'rit©  Box  1004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 
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OFFSET  IOWA  county-seat  exclusive. 
Gross.  $50,000.  Terms  on  $45,000  price. 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box 
133,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. 

ANNOIMK  MKNTS 

.yetrspapors  Fttr  Sale 

CAI.IFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in 
very  attractive  area.  Growth  is  steady. 
Grosbiiitt  $.'>2,t00.  Down  payment  t20.- 
000.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Kkr.,  2234  E.  Komneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92S06. 

CENTHAL  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 
fine  community,  near  suburbs,  good  po¬ 
tential.  Complete  information  to  re¬ 
liable  buyers.  Write  R.K.T.  Larson  & 
.Associates.  Inc..  S44  Summer  Avenue. 
Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. 

INDIANA 

Weekly.  shopi«r  in  northeast.  Offset. 
Gross  $68,000  and  growing.  Owners 
taking  out  $14,000  annually.  Priced 
right  at  $36,000  with  wide  terms  to 
:  Qualified  buyer.  Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
.343  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  111.  60187 

j  WE.STERN  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
stationery,  job  printing.  Price  of  $33,- 
000  with  $10,000  down  includes  busi- 
I  ness  and  building  with  4-bedroom 
I  apartment.  Total  gross  1967  was  $42,- 
j  too.  The  man  anil  wife  team  earned 
$17,000,  plus  occupying  apartment.  Jos. 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Komneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

■BEST  LOCATION  IN  THE  NATION" 
Northern  Ohio  weekly  and  job  shop 
,  grossing  over  $:iu,000  annually  over 
past  ten  years.  Netting  owner  $10,000 
I  plus.  Planning  to  retire.  Reasonable 
down  payment.  Will  finance  balance. 
Write  Box  1008,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY-SEiVT  EXCLUSIVE  W  KLY 
,  in  very  hestrt  of  real  west.  Lsolatetl 
I  from  comiietition;  very  gtasl  letter- 
press  plant;  gtssl  staff.  Very  profitable. 
$23,000  down,  paiier  and  building.  J.  .A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr..  2234  K. 
Komneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  92S(i6. 

;  NEW  YORK  non-ilaily  prize-winner. 
High  five-figure  gross.  In  Manhattan 
commuter  ureti.  Complete  information 
to  reliable  buyer.  K.  K.  T.  Lar.son  & 

'  AsstH-iates,  884  Sumner  Ave.,  Syra- 
'  fuse,  N.y.  13210. 

I  $3,000  CASH  DOWN  buy.-,  some  of 
the  following  newspaiiers:  Kansas, 
$16,3UU  to  $32,300  gross:  Nebiask:i. 
$22,300  to  $10,000 ;  Missouri.  $2l',U00 
to  $33,000;  Indiana-Ilbnois,  $23. .300  to 
.■^67.300.  Roliert  N.  Bolitho.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  1:13,  Emisina,  Kans. 
66SUI. 


AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  anti  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $30,000  gross  up. 
Write  fully  anti  tell  us  yi>ur  neetls. 

J.  N.  wells  &  COMPANY 
.343  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  HI.  601.s7 

$32,000  WILL  BUY  controlling  interest 
in  Arizona  weekly.  Plant  grosse.l 
$228,000  last  year :  shttwetl  cash  fittw 
of  $33,600.  Sellers-Hirgue,  Newspaiier 
Bkrs.,  1413  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.  85201.  (AC  6o2>  961-2932. 


N  E'WSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

OFFSET  WEEKLIES — Kequeat  lamples 
and  prices  of  cartoon  panels  drawn  by 
distinguished  artiste.  Our  21st  year. 
No  obligation.  Write  Cartoons-of-the- 
Month.  Roslyn,  New  York  11676. 

"MEMORIES" — weekly  column  4- 
years  tested  tough  Los  Angelee  mar¬ 
ket.  Diversity  fascinating  subjects.  $10 
month — cancel  any  time.  "Memoriae," 
Suite  106,  436  N.  Bedford  Dr.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

VARIETY  OF  SPARKLING  COLUMNS 
you  can  sell  to  advertisers  at  regular 
rates  or  use  for  features.  Ask  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Aditorials,  Box  103,  Oxford,  Wise. 
53952. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  IVide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AO  212)  JAckson  2-6106 
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Machinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


t.ontposinf!  Konm 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes— Ludlowg 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


4 — Model  31  Linotypes  for  TTS 

with  Adapter  Keyboards — Operating 
Units — Electric  Pots — AC  Motors. 
Nos.  61284-61 2S6-61 29.3-61 294 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
€0  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

ELEKTRON,  S2f70483,  electric  pot. 
feeder.  blower,  hydra  quadder.  4 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10012 
(.AC  212)  WAlker  6-0100 

SET  OF  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS 
less  than  one  year  old.  with  8  pt. 
newstext.  Ready  to  sacrifice.  The 
Courier.  Box  306  Middletown.  N.J. 
07748  or  call  (201)  671-1010. 

TWO  MODEL  8  LINOS  (Nos.  3.5241 
and  31926)  good  running  condition. 
elec,  pots,  both  equippeil  with  Standard 
TTS  units  only  1  year  old.  Shafstall 
mat  detectors.  Star  safety  kits.  Mar- 
gach  feeders,  magazines,  molds,  font  of 
Excelsior  mats.  Sacrifice  for  value  of 
TTS  equipment.  Also  Ludlow  with  elec, 
pot.  mint  conditioned,  overhauled,  with 
r.h.  cabinet,  19  fonts  matrices.  9  sticks, 
Margach  feeder.  News  &  Advertiser. 
Kennett  Square.  Pa.  19348.  Ph:  (215) 
444-.36:8. 


H.ATRLINE  Linotype.  Ludlow  m,ats 
reconditioned  at  your  plant,  8-lOtf  per 
mat.  Write  Larry  Heimbuch.  Box  314, 
Herreid.  S.D.  57632.  (605)  437-2655. 

FOP  S.ALE:  Linofilm  iihoto  unit  and 
twr  keylKKirds.  20  fonts  ty|>e  suitable 
for  newspai»er  (»r  job  work,  font  stor¬ 
age  cabinet,  all  under  maintenance 
and  in  excellent  condition.  5  years  old. 
819.000.  IBM  KeyNwinl  with  .Autotypist 
Perforator,  ilesk  and  auxiliary  console. 
TTS  osles,  brand  new.  perfect  as  in¬ 
put  to  computer  or  Photo  71  •”,-20.  .81900. 
.Selection  of  Photo  713  tyi>e  strips. 
8225  each.  Justowriter  recorders  and 
s  pt.  Calvin  repro<lucers.  all  under 
Friilen  maintenance.  $1,000  each.  E.x- 
cellent  12  pt.  B<H»ktyi>e  Justowriter 
Repnslucer.  $950.  Justowriter  .AA  Re- 
conler  with  switch  for  "-level  csle. 
Serial  9.507.  fine  shape.  $2. loo.  Coi^ease 
printer  and  develoi>er,  17  x  22.  $300. 
Mialel  C  &  I)  IBM  executive  t.vpe- 
writers.  ruling  device,  time  rl<K-ks.  etc. 
for  cold  ty|,e  sho|>.  prices  on  rciuest. 
Write  to  Northwest  Photo  Tyi)e.  so20- 
lOsth  .Avenue  S.E..  Renton.  Washing¬ 
ton  98056. 


MAKEUP  TABLES.  LINOTYPES. 
Ludlow.  Saws,  to  1k>  sold  imior  to 
July  15.  Conversion  to  coltl  t.vp?. 
Montgomery  Publishing  Co.,  Fort 

Washington.  Pa.  19034.  _ 

FOP  SALE:  1  Model  8  Linotyiie.  .serial 
51266.  3  magazines,  thermo  blow. 

M:irgach  feebler,  giasl  condition.  1 
Linofilm  KeyUraid  with  Lino-Mix. 
complete,  excellent  condition.  2  Hoe 
skip  slitters  complete.  $4,000  each,  new 
conilition.  Write  or  phone  Warren  L. 
Swartz,  lainca.ster  Newspaiiers.  Inc., 
S  West  King  .street.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
17604.  Phone:  717-397-5251. 


Ktifiraring  Equipment 

KAIRCinLrrniLLUSTRATf^^ 
for  Polaroid  blow-ups.  Top  quality  en¬ 
gravings.  Under  $2100.  The  Abington 
Journal.  Clarks  Summit,  Pa.  18411. 
(717)  587-1148. 


Mailrtntm  Equipment 

COMPLETE  POLLARD'r'ALLING 
Equipment.  Lite-touch.  Little  used  since 
rebuilding.  Retiring  from  business 
soon.  Write  Box  901,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mixcellaneous  Machinery 
HEAVY''DUT?'’c£AiTSMASPpi^^ 

Cutter — 344^  wide.  F.O.B.  Spring- 
field.  III.  Contact  Paul  Knecht,  200 
Maple  Grove.  Springfield.  Ill.  62707. 
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Miscellaneous  Machinery 

GONE  OFFSET  FOR  SALE 
5  Steel  turtles  and  56  Dural  Lite 
Chases  sitecial  buys  on  magazine  racks. 
Hammond  Glider  .'taws.  4  H:tmillon 
all  steel  ail  frames.  Conflict:  Eil  Pa¬ 
dilla.  The  Sacramento  Union.  19ln 
Capitol  .Avenue.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
916-4 (2-7h11. 


available  MID-JUNE 

24  iiage  Duplex  tubular  press — complete 
with  e.xtras  $17,599 

Sterrotjqie  (tuliei  cimiplete  as  p.ack.age 
with  everything  for  alawe  liress.  $4,000. 
Flat  Cast,  available  July,  as  package 
$.3,500  includes  all  necessary  equipment 
for  daily  newspaiier. 

Comjiosing  equipment  —  Seven  Lino- 
t.vqies,  three  mixers,  four  TTS  Comets, 
all  complete  and  with  mats.  Model  36, 
new  in  1965  $14,500  to  Comet  TTS  new 
in  1951  for  $3,150,  Some  available  now, 
some  as  bate  as  December. 

Elnsl.  new  in  1965  complete  package 
for  $1,159;  Ludlow,  .35  fonts,  sticks 
cabinets  etc.,  $1,400. 

■Stripiier,  Miterer,  Burnisher,  Thin  Type 
Glider  saw.  three  Hammond  Gliders, 
Page  storage  cabinet.  Dispatch  cabinets, 
everything  for  a  daily  composing  room. 
24  ("bases  and  Turtles  (g  $50.00,  all 
24  for  $1,009. 

Photo-Lathe  available  now.  8  x  10 — 
$645.90:  12  X  18— $710.00. 

Offset  Equipment  available  Octolier: 
V’ariTyqier  Headliner  and  6  font  disks 
$690.90;  AbariTyiier  Justifier,  12  faces, 
$.5.50.00. 

Complete  list  with  prices 
furnished  on  request. 

Instei'lion  is  imited. 

Contact  Dick  Downing.  North  Platte 
Telegraph,  North  Platte.  Nebr.  69101. 


Perfttrator  Tape 

NOW  STATIOFREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GONE  offset— FOR  SALE 
TWO  OOSS  CMVKIlS.Ab  PBESSi  LINES 
Press  Line  1  (SN123)  consists  of  7 
units  and  heavy  duty  folder  with  3 
color  units  siiperimposeil.  Four  units 
have  reversing  cylinders  and  two  units 
I  have  double  reversing  cylinders.  This 
pres::  is  complete  with  motor  drives,  : 
push-button  controls,  panellsiard.  news-  ' 
palter  conveyor,  roll  stanils,  upi>er  ; 
foimer.  siiectacolor  capabilities,  and 
all  necessary  eiiuipment  for  cross  asso-  1 
cation  with  press  line.  This  press  is 
in  excellent  condition. 

Press  Line  2  (SN103)  consists  of  1  1 
,  units  of  Universal  with  folder,  1  color  ' 
I  cylinder  superimisised  alsive  a  re-  : 
i  versing  unit,  motor  drive,  panellKiard, 

I  push-button  controls,  and  roll  stands. 

:  Stereo  eiiuipment  is  av.ailable  with 
these  pres.ses.  Presses  can  lie  purchaseil 
;  ns  separate  units.  Cont.act:  Ed  Padilla, 
The  Sacramento  Union.  1910  Capitol  ] 
Ave.,  Sacramento,  Calif.  916-442-7811.  I 


HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate  ' 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit  ; 
typo  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690  I 


AVAILABLE  AUGUST  1968,  24-page  I 
Hoe  Press,  3  units  stack^,  semi-  '■ 
cylindrical,  with  21*5  inch  cut-off, 
stereo-type  equipment.  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor  system  to  be  sold  with  press 
or  as  separate  item.  (Contact:  Jim  ; 
Barnhill,  Vice-President,  Southern 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  580,  Hot  , 
Springs,  Arkansas  71901.  i 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


COTTRELL  V-22  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 


o 

a 


Two  complete  4-unit  presses  twinned  side-by-side.  8 
FflR  printing  units,  2-color  imprinting  units.  2  folders,  2 
•vn  drives.  8  roll  stands. 

SALE  complete  32  standard  page  (64  tabloid) 

press  room  or  available  divided  into  two  separate  16 
standard  page  (32  tabloid)  presses. 

Telephone  or  Write  for  Details  For  Sale  Exclusively  By: 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  DIVISION  OF 


niand  newspaper  machinery  corporation 


Since  1910 

1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108,  (816)  221-9060 


LIQUIDATING 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

.  .  .  formerly  used  to  publish  the 
World-Journal-Tribune  Newspaper  at 
125  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


5-HURLETRON  UNITS 

(like  new),  complete  with  all  con¬ 
trols.  scanners,  compensator  rollers, 
and  motors. 


We  will  sell  single  or 
multiple  press  units  or  parts  of-. 

49-HOE  SUPER 
PRODUCTION  PRESS 
UNITS 

Excellent  condition,  2294"  cut-off, 
complete  with  AC  motor  drives, 
controls,  ami  angle  bars  (plus  extra 
rollers — brand  new). 

12-HIGH  SPEED 
HEAVY  DUTY 

double  and  single  press  folders  with 
skip  slitters. 

Available  for  immediate  acceptance 
and  removal — subject  to  prior  sale 

ALL  EQUIPMENT  MUST  BE  SOLD 
AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES  AND 
REMOVED  IMMEDIATELY 

Contact:  H.  Novey 
Barclay  West  St.  Realty  Corp. 

125  Barclay  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 
Call  (AC  212  )  227-3208  or  492-7400 


HURLETRON  INSETROL 

2  (Complete  Units — AC  equipped — prac¬ 
tically  new — removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BE34  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


SCOTT  U5S=’Manufactured 

PRESSES  1947-1948 

36  Units — 8  Folders 
22%"  cut-off 

Now  set  up  in  lines  of  12-12-6-6.  Will 
divide  to  suit  your  requirements. 

This  equipment  in  excellent  condition 
and  complete  with  Heavy-Duty  3  to  2 
Folders;  with  C-H  Conveyors:  Balloon 
Formers,  AC  Unit  Drives:  Reels  and 
Pasters;  Trackage  and  Turntables; 
Capco  (ilolor  Fountains  with  Rails  on 
each  unit — and  all  accessories. 

Available  are  Color  (Cylinders  and 
Single  or  Double  Reverses. 

Priced  most  attractively 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


FOR  SALE 

24-page  Got>s  Duplex  Tubular  Press 
(2  to  It  ;?192  with  vacuum  plate  cast¬ 
ing  box.  plate  finisher  3J917.  Mat 
Roller  4t43C.  two  Chipping  Blocks, 
Nolan  4-ton,  gas  fired  remelt  pot. 
Carlson  Plate  Router,  Sta-Hi  Vacuum 
Former  4;t4010-263  D.C.  Traveling 
hoist  available  overpress  which  is  at 
street  level  next  to  s'  x  12'  wall  open¬ 
ing.  Must  move  this  eiiuipment  <luring 
Septemlier.  Will  sell  as  a  unit  or  piece 
meal.  Make  us  an  offer.  Contact  J.  F. 
Bertram.  The  Geneva  (N.Y. I  Times. 


FOR  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN,  three 
units,  */^  and  ^  folder.  Miscellaneous 
additional  equipment.  1960.  Excellent 
condition.  Available  immediately,  units 
and  folder  skidded  for  shipment,  other 
parts  crated.  Ready  to  load — $44,600. 
Contact  Michael  Mead,  Central  Pub. 
Ck>.,  P.O.  Box  188,  Warren,  Pa.  16366. 

Ph.  (814)  723-8200. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  numner  to  Indicate  location  without  aptcifle  Idontlhcatlon 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  15,  1968 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIES 


Stereotype  Equipment 


S  T  E  R  E  O  T  Y  P  E 


3 —  STA-HI  Master  Formers — 22%" 

3 _ 10  Ton  Electric  Stereo  Pots 

4 —  Wood  Automatic  Autoplates 
4 — Wood  Autoshavers 

1 — STA-HI  Twinplate  Router 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative 


Display  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


SALES  AND  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


.-^TEREOTYPI^PRES.S 
Wooil  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplate 
22U"  (I960).  Kemp  44  C  T  F 

10,000#  capacity  Gas-fire<l  furnace 
with  safety  controls  and  Hood. 

3  units  Goss  Press  48  Standard  pages 
capacity  with  electrical  equipment. 

Available  immediately. 

Write  A.  l,efel)vre,  434  Notre  Dame 
St.  East,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Wanted  To  Ituy 


PORTABLE  INK  FOUNTAIN  for  Goss 
Straightline  rotary  press.  Contact  Bob 
Mayer,  The  Daily  Intelligencer,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  18901. 


If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be  the 
man  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  excellent  position  and 
opportunity  for  a  sales  and  service 
representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest  rat¬ 
ing.  with  excellent  i>ension,  insurance 
anti  vacation  programs  and  other  em¬ 
ployee  lienefits. 

Experience  in  a  circulation  department 
using  reader  service  insurance  helpful 
but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 
Box  979.  Editor  &  Publisher 


UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY  for  cre- 
:  ative  advertising  salesman  to  join  ex-  , 
panding  morning-evening  daily.  Good 
salary  and  bonus.  Progressive,  modern 
community  with  number  one  school 
system  and  highest  average  income  in  j 
state.  Contact  John  E.  Fry,  Adv.  Dir.,  ] 
i  Kingsport  Times-News,  220  E.  Market  I 
I  St..  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662.  ; 


JOIN  GROWTH!  Expansion  into  Sun- 
,  day  field  from  six  day  evening  requires 
I  man  or  woman  with  layout,  copy  and 
;  sales  know-how.  Gains  built  on  service 
and  sales.  Take  over  and  expand  exist- 
'  ing  account  list.  Over  24.000  circula- 
1  tion  in  modem  and  well  equipped  plant. 
38.000  university  community.  Moun¬ 
tains  an<I  beach  just  a  short  drive. 

I  Interested?  Send  resume:  L.  V.  Had- 
1  ley.  Advertising  Manager,  The  Daily 
Progress.  Charlottesville.  Virginia 
22902. 


THE  MAN  WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
has  foresight,  energy,  exiierience  and 
is  a  gotxl  organizer.  .\  S|>ecinlized 
monthly  magazine  with  no  conu)etition 
—  covering  the  Carolinas  an<l  Virginia 
is  liMiking  for  the  right  man  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  iHKsition  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  a  two  State  area.  Potential 
earnings  are  81. ">.0110  jilus  a  liberal 
drawing  account  to  start.  We  are  in 
busine.ss  34  years  nn<l  people  resjamd 
to  our  name.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
102.").  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


C.irculation 


ONE  STA-HI  Mat  Schorcher;  one 
Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller.  Must  be  In 
good  condition.  Box  906,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLOR  CYLINDHUl  OR  HUMP  for 
Hoe  arch  type  semi  production  press 
22%  cutoff,  GO"  web  width.  Contact 
G.  C.  Cranor,  Assistant  General  Man¬ 
ager,  San  Mateo  Times,  1080  So.  Bay- 
shore,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY!  Seeking 
man  capable  of  setting  up  home  dis¬ 
tribution  system  in  rapidly-growing 
area.  Zone  2.  Must  be  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  ail  details,  have  had  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  plus  imagination. 
This  challenge  requires  35  to  50,000 
circulation  base.  Good  salary,  plus 
share  of  profit.  Successful  applicant 
will  eventually  l>o  running  his  own 
business  and  profiting  from  same.  Send 
resume  and  details  to  Box  954,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


MANAGER’S  POSITION  AVAILABLE 
on  small  New  York  daily  in  friendly, 
growing  town.  Excellent  c^portunity 
for  young  No.  2  man  or  district  man. 
Send  complete  resume  on  first  reply  to 
Box  935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Unusual  opportunity  for  e.xperienced 
ambitious  man  with  sales  ability  and 
ideas  on  small  but  progressive  offset 
daily. 

We  are  seeking  a  man,  now  on  a  sales 
staff,  who  can  triin  help  and  increase 
lineage  and  will  reward  him  well  for 
results. 

Then,  if  he  proves  himself,  there's 
definite  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Please  send  full  information. 

All  replies  confidential. 
NORWALK  REFLECTOR 
P.O.  Box  71,  Norwalk,  Ohio  44867 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE  Model  CL 
1501,  37  segment,  60-cycle.  3-phase, 
220-voIt,  automatic  AO  controller  for 
100  hp  motor.  Write  stating  condition, 
price.  Business  Mgr.,  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette,  Inc.,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira, 
N.Y.  14902. 


DISTRIBUTORSHIP  AVAILABLE. 
Modest  investment — high  gross  poten¬ 
tial.  Must  be  service  and  promotion- 
minded.  Your  previous  experience  must 
show  that  you  have  the  ability  to  gov¬ 
ern  your  own  time  for  this  self-em- 
idoyment  opportunity.  Compact  area — 
within  city  of  publication.  Zone  3. 
Box  1010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAR  AUTO-SETTER,  model  ’’D’’  con-  | 
sole:  model  "A’’  Reader.  Must  be  in 
good  shape.  Write  or  call  giving  serial 
no's,  etc.  Paul  McCue,  Production  Mgr.,  i 
Daily  News  Pub.,  Beloit,  Wise.,  63511.  ' 


WE  HAVE  CU.STOMER.S  IN  AFRICA. 
Central  and  South  America  for  follow¬ 
ing  presses;  .7  or  6  unit  Goss  or  Hoe 
with  color  units,  22%’’  cut-off,  recent 
manufacture<l  24-page  Tubular  press; 
64-page  Goss  press  ;  2  unit  Color  King 
or  News  King:  5  or  6  unit  Suburbanite 
or  Lithomaster  not  older  than  3  years ; 
all  ty|>es  of  auxiliary  eituipment.  Will 
deaj  directly  with  principals;  no  dealers 
or  jobl>ers.  Bohmer  International,  Inc., 
60  E.  42nd  St..  R(H>m  2229A,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  7.000 
ABC  6-day  daily  in  Southwestern  Idaho. 
Ideal  climate  and  working  conditions 
in  new  modem  plant.  Salary  and  bonus 
plus  fringes.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Publisher,  Idaho  Free  Press,  Box  88 
Nampa,  Idaho  83651  or  phone  collect 
208-466-3884.  Position  oiten  now. 


HEI.P  W.WTEI) 

.Administrative 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Old  established  company  wants  young 
man  experienced  in  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  create  new  pro¬ 
motion  and  suitervise  department.  Good 
salary,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Complete 
resume  first  letter.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  AD  MANAGER  (RETAIL)  for  me- 
I  dium-size<l  combination  daily  in  area 
'  4  city.  Trade  area  enjoying  exceptional 
economic  growth.  Person  selected  must 
j  have  imagination,  experience  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  grow  with  our  young,  progres- 
I  sive  management  team.  Your  accom- 
I  plishments  will  be  rewarded.  Resume  in 
I  confidence  to  Box  995,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


FUTITRE  LIMITED?  A  ’’take-charge’’ 
man  on  his  way  up  for  Home  Delivery 
Suiwrvisor.  Must  be  a  newspai>er  lK)y 
promoter  and  able  to  motivate  branch 
managers.  Initiative  and  enterprise  will 
lie  rewarde*!  with  promotion  and  higher 
earnings.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments,  please,  in  confiilence  to  Bo-X 
1053,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Strong  on  organizing  and 
participating  in  display  advertising. 
Starting  salary  will  match  ability  of 
applicant  with  ample  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Zone  1.  Box  1000,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


.\CCOUN'T.\NT  Enjoy  |>eaceful  small¬ 
town  living  in  Michigan's  prettiest  lake 
country.  Group  of  newspaiters  is  con¬ 
solidating  lHK>kkeei>ing  and  accounting 
functions  in  central  office  in  Green¬ 
ville.  Michigan.  Send  full  information 
to  Duncan  Cameron,  Daily  News, 
Greenville.  Mich.  48838. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  SALESMAN  with 
gno<l  background  in  classified-display 
copy  and  layout;  be  able  to  sell  on 
facts  and  figures:  morning  daily  in 
Eastern  N.J.  Advancement  possibility 
for  live-wire.  Send  resume  to  A.  H. 
Freedman,  CAM,  Hudson  Dispatch, 
Union  City,  New  Jersey  07087. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Strong  on  organizing  and 
Participating  in  display  advertising. 
Starting  salary  will  match  ability  of 
applicant,  with  ample  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Zone  1.  Box  929,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
E-xpnnding  suburban  weekly  newspaper 
gmup,  current  circulation  level  over 
200.000,  has  iqiening  for  strongly-moti- 
vateil  “take  charge"  classified  man. 
Excellent  opiiortunity  for  an  adminis¬ 
trator  exi>erience<l  in  all  phases  of 
classifie<l  department  management, 
sales  training,  motivation  and  super¬ 
vision.  Starting  salary  open.  Area  6, 
Send  complete  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  1044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Fully  ex- 
j  jierienced  advertising  salesman  for 
Ohio's  most  pR)gressive  seven-day 
,  news|>ai>er,  50M  class.  Must  be  strong 
!  on  .sales,  creativity  and  layout  ability. 

I  Excellent  working  conditions  in  a 
modern,  air-conditioned  plant.  Incentive 
'  program;  hospitalization;  sick  pay; 
group  life  insurance;  excellent  )>ension 
program:  relocation  allowance.  If  you 
1  are  interested  in  a  permanent  associa- 
I  tion  with  a  go-go  outfit,  we  will  ai- 
I  range  a  i)ersonal  interview.  Salary 
!  open.  Call  or  write  G.  R.  Poynter, 
!  Advertising  Director.  News  Journal, 
i  Box  23,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  44901. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  15,  1968 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  to  handle  wire 
desk  and  small  staff  on  crusading 
morning  daily  of  10.000.  This  offset 
paper  knows  what  to  do  with  pho¬ 
tographs,  including  color  spot  news  pic¬ 
tures.  Pleasant  Ohio  River  city  near 
a  metropolitan  area.  Salary  open  ac¬ 
cording  to  experience.  Send  resumd  to 
Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAWAII  SEMI-WEEKLY  PAPER 
needs  reporter  for  police  and  county 
offices  beat.  Some  experience  on  small¬ 
town  newspaper  preferred,  but  will 
consider  beginning  reporter.  Send  full 
information  by  air-mail  to  The  Maui 
News,  Box  650,  Wailuku,  Hawaii  96793. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  needs 
young  man  (or  woman)  to  handle 
editor’s  desk.  All-around  experience, 
plus  a  knowledge  of  layout  and  typo¬ 
graphy  helpful.  Box  908,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


'  JOIN  THE  TOP-FUGHT  AD  STAFF 
of  a  growing  metropolitan  daily.  We 
are  a  progressive  newspaper  with  a 
I  tremendous  future. 

'  The  largest  daily  in  Southern  Illinois 
I  neeils  an  experienced  ad  man — a  lin- 
I  ege  producer  with  proven  sales  record. 

•  Excellent  salary,  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  and  car  furnished  for  work.  Send 
resume  to  James  Spangler.  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789, 
Decatur,  Illinois  62525.  An  equal  op- 
'  portunity  employer. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR— Large  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  New  England 
needs  a  financial  editor  who  can  im¬ 
prove  on  excellence.  Our  highly 
knowledgeable  readership  demands  a 
highly  knowledgeable  editor  with  special 
emphasis  on  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  market,  because  this  man  will 
produce  a  column  as  well  as  head  the 
department;  proven  writing  ability  is  a 
must.  As  a  growing  communications 
corporation  we  can  offer  the  right 
man  a  good  salary — good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits — an  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
radio  show  with  a  major  station  and 
advancement  opportunities  in  the  years 
ahead.  Send  resum4  to  Box  970,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


I  GROUP  OF  DAILIES  has  opening  for 
'  advertising  manager  in  community  of 
;  10.000.  Chance  for  advancement.  Good 
!  salary,  fringe  l)enefits.  Write  A.  V. 
Lund,  General  Manager,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers,  Dixon,  Illinois  61021. 


WERE  WHATS  HAPPENING  I 
By  this  fall,  we’re  going  to  be  the 
largest — most  exciting — offset  daily  pa¬ 
per  in  Ohio.  And  we  need  two  reporters 
with  aggressive  concepts  in  the  con¬ 
version  to  an  entirely  new  daily  news¬ 
paper  approach.  Have  any  ideas?  We 
have.  If  you  would  like  to  be  a 
member  of  this  young,  dynamic  team, 
write:  M.  E.  Sandusky  Register,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio  44870. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  on  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  newspai>ers.  Prefer  young, 
ambitious  promotable  man  with  daily 
newspai>er  experience.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Retail  Ad  Manager, 
The  Tribune  Company,  Tampa,  Florida 
:13602. 


Large  Eastern  city  news¬ 
paper  needs  experienced  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  in  the  36  to 
42-year  category  or  there¬ 
abouts. 


AD  MAN,  €xperience<l  in  sales,  to 
work  closely  with  busy  ad  sales  man- 
of  top  Brooklyn  weekly.  Rij^ht 
man  will  move  up  in  organization. 
Call  TE  or  write  Box  1032, 

K<Utor  &  Publisher. 


Please  send  brief  sketch  of 
career  and  be  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  with  samples.  Prompt¬ 
ness  is  urgent. 


Box  969 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Experience  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Must  write  well. 
Southern  Vermont  daily.  Write  Box 
973,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— Major  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  accomplished  writer,  with 
solid  reporting  experience,  preferably 
in  national  and  international  affairs. 
Attractive  salary.  Box  952,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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HKIJ*  Vt  ANTED 


HEI.P  WANTED 


DEEP  \\  ANTEI» 


HEI.P  ANTED 


EXPERIENCED  i?eneml  assijrnment 
re|>orter.  city  editor  for  17.000  circula¬ 
tion  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Oi>in- 
ion.  in  the  beautiful  Cumberland  Val¬ 
ley.  Write  us  your  qualifications.  No 
phone  calls.  Public  Opinion.  77  N. 
Third  St..  ChambersburR.  Pa.  17201. 

EDITOR ;  ALSO  REPORTER.  for 
weekly  at  seashore  area.  Send  resumi 
to  The  Wildwood  Leader.  Wildwood. 
N.  J.  0S260. 

REAL  OPPORTl'NITY  for  experi¬ 
enced  newspa|>er  copyreader  on  stimu- 
latiiiR  MES  newspai>er.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  frinKe  l>enefils.  Your  chance 
to  liecome  part  of  a  dynamic  economy 
in  one  of  the  nation's  fastest  RrowinR 
metro|M>litjin  areas.  Wonderful  facili¬ 
ties  for  tsiucation,  recreation,  culture 
and  just  i)lain  Rootl  healthful  livinR. 
.\l>ply  to 

Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
.ri.r)  E.  4th  Street 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota  j.slOl 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Opixirtunily  for  thp  e<1itor  with  a 
mission  a  man  with  imajfination  and 
manaKement  ability. 

WE  ARE; 

1.  A  well-establishe«l.  resi>ecte<l 
newspaper  sroup  with  over  50,- 
OOH  ABC  circulation — 

2.  The  city’s  liliernl  voice  with  a 
reconi  of  pioneering  in*(lepth, 
interpretitlve  reporting  of  to¬ 
day’s  significant  issues — 

2.  A  growth  organization  with  a 
1  l-meml)er  i>rofessional  news 
statT. 

WE  OFFER; 

1.  Full  e<litorial  responsibility  and 
a  salary  to  match — 

2.  A  complete  fringe  l>enefit^  pro¬ 
gram  including  profit-sharing— 

2,  A  position  where  your  talents 
can  l>e  expande<l  and  your  goals 
achieve<l. 

Write;  Publisher 
The  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha 
So.  2"»th  Street 
Omaha.  Nebraska  68107 


CLASSIFIED 

.4flvertisin0  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Pay obi*  with  ord»rl 

4-tiitits  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3- tiines  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2- times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1- time  S1.20  pr>  line,  per  issue 

Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  boi  service 
Air-mail  service  on  bov  numbers  also 
available  at  Sl.OO  axtra. 

Do  net  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  bo  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  claui- 
lied  ad  to  display.  Tito  rata  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line— $3&50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- times  .  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3- times . Sl-45  per  line,  per  issue 

2- times  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  thoy  are  received,  arc  valid  for  1-ycar. 

Editor  «St  Publisher 

850  Third  Ava..  N.  Y..  N.  T.  10022 
lAC  2121  Plaxa  2-7OS0 


NEW  ENCL.AND  WEEKLY  necils 
younR  m.in  or  woman  to  handle  eiLtoi's 
desk.  .Ml  around  exiierience,  plus  a 
knowledRe  of  layout  and  typoRiaphy 
helpful.  Box  »77.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

REP()RTER.>;-('OPY  READERS 
BeRiiininR  and  exiierienced  journalists 
will  Ite  considereil  for  positions  on 
RrowinR  morniiiR  and  eveninR  staffs  of 
nietro|K>litan  daily.  Gootl  salary,  lilveral 
frinRe  lienefits,  eonRenial  colleapues. 
pleasant  city  in  the  heart  of  northland 
with  all  the  attributes  of  biR  city  liv¬ 
inR.  Contact  Kenneth  Tinderholm.  Per¬ 
sonnel  ManaRer,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune.  Duluth,  Minnesota 
.i.7S(il. 

EDITOR,  write  anil  edit  all  copy  on 
proRi-essivu  weekly.  Write:  Express, 
201)  Elm  .''t.,  Thom:istnn,  Conn.  06787. 

THE  HARTFORD  TIMES 

hart  oi>eiiing.s  for  U)  an  e«litorial  writer 
attune<l  14»  the  rontemjK>rary  world; 
(2»  a  writer  with  a  fresh  sapproach  to 
women’s  features:  (3>  a  young,  for- 
\vard-l<K>king  man  e\)>erien<'e<l  in  urban 
coverage  for  a  responsible  i>osition  on 
a  newiy-develoi)e<l  metroi>oiitan  desk. 
An  enlightener!  community  looks  to  this 
newspai»er  for  leadership.  W’rite  to 
John  R.  Callahan.  Assistant  to  tlie 
Fuldisher,  The  Hartfonl  Times,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  06101. 

SFORTS  WRITER 

This  is  an  unusual  opt>ortunity  for  <a 
s|K>rts  reporter  who  thrives  on  variety. 
You’ll  join  a  congenial  3-man  staff 
on  an  Eastern  <a.m.  daily  small  enough 
to  offer  opiK>rtunities  for  covering  many 
Sports,  writing  a  column  and  handling 
the  s|M>rts  desk  in  your  turn:  large 
enough  to  cover  near-by  professional 
ami  collegiate  s|K>rts  events.  We  offer 
goo<l  salary  anti  l>enefits  and  chances 
for  advancement.  We  insist  on  quality 
writing,  enthusiasm  and  a  professional 
outl<M)k.  Investigate  this  .ml  by  writing 
t(»  Box  lull.  Editor  &  Fublisher. 

CORY  EDITOR.  e\|>erienre<i.  mature, 
for  metroiM»!itan  newspai>er  in  Area 
4’s  most  progressive  city.  (Jive  full 
resume  an*l  references.  Box  9S.'>,  bklitor 
&  Publisher. 

ATTRACTIVE  POSITION  for  news¬ 
man,  wht»  can  swing  iKHween  state  anti 
wire  desk,  anti  take  a  '’refKirting 
breather’*  a  couple  HfterntM)ns  a  week 
in  rolling  hills  S.  W.  It>wa.  Pay  is 
good.  Staff  is  congenial.  Chance  for 
atlvancement  in  large  group  of  pai>er8. 
Write:  Harry  Maurk.  Jr.,  The  Non¬ 
pareil.  Council  Bluffs,  Ittwa  51501. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  --  East  Coast 
tiaily  in  rnpit|ly-grt>wing  large  suburban 
city  seeks  managing  e<litt)r  to  tlirect 
etiitorial  anti  phott»  dei^ariments  anti 
write  some  etlitorials.  Must  have  five 
years’  practical  exi>erie>nce.  Prefer  go- 
getter  in  30*8.  Top  salary.  Help  us  dou¬ 
ble  our  circulation  in  the  next  three 
years.  l>et:iils  first  letter.  Write  Box 
1005,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIEN('EI>  REPORTER  able  to 
cover  courthouse,  take  pictures,  tio 
occasional  features.  I’rogressive,  grow¬ 
ing  6-day  afternts^n  newsj>aper  over 
11,000  ABC.  IjtFts  i»f  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Apply  in  hanti  writing,  giving 
three  references.  Wm.  T.  Amt>s.  Sidney 
News,  P.O.  Bt»\  150,  Sitlnev,  Ohio 
45365. 


NO  IVORY  TOVVER 

A  iilteral  Eastern  city  newspaper  that 
is  never  afraid  to  speak  its  mind  nee<ls 
an  e<litoriaI  page  assistant  to  work 
directly  under  the  e<litoria1  page  editor. 
Duties  include  layout,  makeup,  editing 
an<l  headwriting  for  a  small  numl>er  of 
columns.  Successful  candidate  for  the 
job  will  Ikj  exi>ecie<l  to  contribute  a 
m<Hlerate  numl»er  of  e<litorial8  and  be 
capable  of  assuming  full  responsibility 
for  page  in  absence  of  its  e<litor.  Either 
a  young  man  with  souml  exi)erience 
in  re|K>rting  and  desk  work  and  who  as¬ 
pires  to  e<1it(>rial  writing,  or  a  veteran 
could  offer  soundness  of  judgement 
away  from  the  hurly  burly  of  reporting 
woubi  l>e  considered!.  Write  fully  in 
applying,  and  supply  samples  of  work. 
Box  '.♦no,  F^litor  &  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer 

OVERSEAS 

Central  Pacific  Area 


An  excellent  opportunity  f(*r  a  young 
man  who  can  write  con<'ise  and  news¬ 
worthy  artieb's  in  our  5-day-H-we<k 
publication.  Shotild  h;ive  2-1  years* 
perience  or  college  (rtpiivalcnt. 

BENEFITS 

•  Bontis  ProvisioFjs 

•  Tax  Exemption 

•  Free  Medical  Caro 

NO  FAMILY  HOVS\Sa 
r.  S.  CITIZENSHIP  REQUIRED 
VETERAN  OK  DRAFT  KNKMP'I 


Box  1054.  Editor  &  Publisher 


(  ITY  EDITOR 

Suburban  afternoon  daily  in  metro¬ 
politan  Atlant.a  seeks  aggre>sive.  im¬ 
aginative  young  newsmjin  with  desk  ex- 
I>erience  to  ]>Ian  and  dlre<*t  local  news 
coverage.  Write  in  confidence  giving 
references  and  qualifications  to:  J. 
Carrol  Dadisman.  Editor.  The  Marietta 
Daily  Journal.  P.O.  Box  IPi,  Maridtfa. 
On.  30060. 

(TROUP  OF  D.-MlalKS  has  o|H'ntng  Cor 
general  re|M»rter  and  s|>orts  alitor. 
Chance  for  advancement,  (JofmI  salary, 
fringe  lnqiefits.  Write  .\.  V.  Lund. 
General  Manager,  Shaw  NewspaiN'rs, 
Dixon.  lllin>»is  61021. 


M.XNAGING  KIMI'Oli  for  small  offset 
daily  So.  Califd»rnia.  W  ill  handle  wire, 
desk,  headls,  dummy.  .5150  t<j  start. 
Aggressive  man  will  have  great  future 
with  growing  chain.  Resume  to  Box 
078,  Edlitor  &  Publish**!'. 


WANTED:  REPORTER-KDITOR  for 
large  miilwest  weekly.  Experience*!  pre- 
ferre*l,  hut  can  use  J-gia*!  *»r  oliler 
experience*!  writer.  (bMMi  starting  S5»l- 
ary  with  a<lvan<*ement.  fringe  l>enefits. 
job  i>ermanency.  Write  Box  'tSS,  b>lit«»r 
&  Publisher. 


PESKMAN-TKAINEE  to  work  thref 
davs  a  week  on  *!esk  under  hard-nosci! 
news  e«litor.  two  days  a  week  as  re. 
porter  uniler  ex|>erienc’e*!  city  c<l  top, 
Must  hj»ve  college,  some  exi>eripn<‘e  a* 
re|H)rter.  Wage  $125  plus  fringes  that 
incliale  generous  profit-sharing.  Write 
Enoch  Shcnt*m,  Daily  News.  Newpoit, 
R.l.  (♦284(t. 

NEWS  REPORTER,  minimum  three 
year;;’  experience.  for  fast-grow  ni; 
south  Fioriila  <laily.  Kesum*'  and  salary 
ri'*|uiremcnts  to:  Box  loni.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INDEPENDENCE  is  what  you'll  have 
living  an*!  working  In  a  lH*aiiliful 
*ounty  seal  t<!wn  pr<»vi<!ing  news  j-over- 
age.  photos  and  features  for  th«* 
djiily  th;it  has  w<»n  more  prizes  in  the 
past  three  years  than  anv  other  daily 
in  Tennessee.  It’s  an  op|M>rtunity  for 
some*jnc  with  little  eN|»erience  to  show 
what  he  c*an  *b».  Write:  Area  Editor, 
Kings|K>rl  (Tenn.t  Times-News. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
n«*ws  bur«‘au.  .-Xrea  1,  with  state  n<*\vn. 
pafiers.  Nee<I  Jiggressive  indivbhiat. 
self  -  reliant.  Excellent  opportunity 
Write  Box  lt>2K,  Editor  A:  Publisher 
giving  rull  resume. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Growing,  10-M  New  England  *laily 
offers  opportunity  t«>  energetic,  con- 
.sclent  ious  person  with  jidminist  rat  Ive 
ability  and  editing-writng  experence. 
to  work  wth  ent*»rprising.  capabb*  staff. 
Exc«*Ilent  salary.  lK>nefits.  Sen*!  resume 
t*»  H*»\  iniH.  E*lil*>r  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  YOUNG  WRITER  who 
wants  a  variety  of  chtillenging  assign* 
!nents  •  wh**  woubl  like  to  help  yoiinj; 
piHiple  of  junior  high  age  1*»  und*>rstand 
national  an<l  world  affairs  •  \vh*>  want* 
t*i  l»c>  part  of  what  is  happening  in 
CMlucation  and  religion  ttnlay  *  who  ha!^ 
«*nough  jourrutlist ic  expcrieiu’e  t*>  know 
that  it’.rt  hard.  fbman*ling  work.  Inter* 
esteil?  Semi  resume,  samples  t<»  E<lilor. 
YOl’Nfi  CATHOLIC  MESSENfiKR.  58 
West  Fifth  .Stiwt.  Dayton.  Ohj*»  45102. 


REUTERS 


lent,  fringe  l>enefits.  Ibaiters  rapid  expansion  in  North 
rite  Box  !»S8,  F>iitor  America  cjdls  for  four  nun**  senior 
newsmen  with  wire  .service  exp*'rience.  i 
rhr*»e  are  ne**de*l  on  the  general  news  ' 
iTw  I  New  Y<»rk.  with  occ}isi*>nal  <nit* 

COME  (.ROW  WITH  US  ..ui*i  give  n«ir  „f-town  reiMirtirur 
comi>etition  a  run  f*)r  its  monev.  W’e’re 

oi'erating  with  a  *!uality  staff'but  can  other  *>|M'ning  is  f«»r  a  general  re¬ 

use  another  re|M»rter  with  initiative —  porter  in  the  W’ashington  Bureau, 
a  nose  f*>r  news  an*l  the  *lesire  to  ex-  There  are  excellent  career  *>p|MTrt unities 
cel.  Applications  inviteil.  The  K*litor.  In  one  of  the  world’s  great  news  agen* 
M*>rris  C  ounty  8  Daily  R<»*‘or*l,  Morris-  <*ies,  including  possihilit i«*s  «>f  f«»reign 
town,  N.  J.  0.1'fin.  ;issi,rninent. 

*  oHftirf . 

TWO  REPORTERS  arc  iM-ing  s.mght  .Lilian  Bates.  REUTKIfS 

by  Tilton  Publicati<»ns,  in  Rochelle.  1-12  Avenue  of  th*-  Americjis 

Illinois.  One  man  for  a  **<iunty  l>eat  :  New  York,  N.Y.  hn  36 

an*»ther  to  work  assignments,  hiindle  T«b‘phone:  t212)  5K2-I03H 

<*Hmera  an*l  d*J  liaison  with  a  wholly- 

own«l  riulio  stilt  ion  W  URL.  .loin  thp  .\SSI.STANT  EDI  FOK  This  is  :iii  op- 
stiili  ol  liltons  lueslme.  n:ilional  inirtunity  in  interniil  oorporate  com- 
a\yiril  -  winnin)|!  newspaiPtis.  ,(".'o<l  niiinications  work  for  a  recont  jour- 
Kiowth  situation.  wonilprfiil  livini:  nalism  krraduate  with  sonio  nows,  fra- 
area.  exrpllent  jslurational  op,H,ituni.  writing,  or  eilitinir  expprience.  The 

*15^’.-  employe  lienefits.  I’7>ht-  person  ideally  suit^  for  this  new  |>osi- 

shjinng,  and  the  bad  I  hone  Uon  is  interesUnl  in  helping  employees 

rv*litorial  Dir**ct*u'  (A(  -Kl.if  .>h2-8|Kl.  liecome  lietter  informe*!  alsait  the  busi- 

- -  ness  acquainte*!  with  their  ass*»ciates 

t,4tt\/  •  »n<l  qualified  for  advancement.  He 

Ol  ^.SEI  DAII.Y  in  gnminir  uiHversity  ..-ij,  «,xi>erionce  in  a  wble  range 

ronimunity  noeils  auKiessivp  news-  „f  cniniunicationa  media  and  inethisls. 

l-x.ilx'n-  We  are  a  nationwide  rapidly-Krowintf 
I  ^  e\penenc(^  company  of  4.560  enifdoyees  Our  home 

l»eautifully  situated  in  a  city 
KISS  jii  lvrment  and  enthusiasm  .Salary  „f  ;,2,niil)  near  a  Rreat  outd.H.r  reerea- 

e..n  n  .  o  “i'')’  1  'f  '''  ' x*"  ■’ettion.  hilt  nu.re  important  to  the 

m- t  RiJm  m  .  wiM^  T'  'T  'xx-son  we  want  will  be  the  challenRe. 

Kx,.;nen’i  J"'''  the  rewards,  and  the  future  (his  job 

raxceilent  c*»mniun  tv.  (  al  *•*>  lect  or  tr  •*  rs  /-»*_  i  »  •  rC’- 

write  .Stewart  Haas,  Kditor.  Cellar  ^  •'.■n.  Dir 

I*'.. Ills  n.i:Kr  t>  .  I  #•  1  1-  II  c»f  Ernp  oyrnent.  Emp  oyers  Insurance 

Kills  Daily  Rerord.  (islar  lalls.  Iowa  „f  Wausnu.  2000  Westwissl  Dr. 

Wausau,  Wise.,  54401. 

*ORTUNITY  as  re-  SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  l-man  staff 
pf  for  recent  J-gra*l  *»n  afternoon  pai>er  of  35.000.  located 
i»nal  weekly  in  at-  on  Southwest  Shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
riia  area.  Send  com-  (.ood  pay,  hours,  fringes.  W'rite  or 
refereni-es.  salary  call  N.  A.  Lindenfeld,  Managing  Ed., 
fox  1622.  Fbiitor  A*  News-Pa)lH*lium.  Benton  Harlsn*,  Mich. 

40(122.  (AC  616)  925-0022. 
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EXCEI^LKNT  OPPORTUNITY  as  re¬ 
porter-feature  writer  for  recent  J-gra*l 
with  leading  national  weekly  in  at¬ 
tractive  Pennsylvania  area.  Send  com- 
I  plete  hackgn>un*l.  refereni’es.  salary 
re*iuirenients  to  Box  1622.  Fblit*)!-  A 
^  Publisher. 


ni:i,p  v^ANTKi) 

Editorial 

HKl’OK'l'KK  The  Biiyonne  1N..I.I 
Times  is  lookintt  for  a  yoiinit  man  who 
:isi>iies  to  lie  a  first-rate  rei)orter:  some 
experience  helpful.  CimkI  wattes,  bene¬ 
fits  ami  workintt  conditions.  Call  Bob 
Horowitz,  Manaifintt  K<litor,  for  an 
appointment.  (AC  201 1  339-4200. 

KXrANOING  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
locateil  in  a  university  community  in 
I’iedmont  Virginia  neetls  a  wire  editor 
for  afterniKtn  i>aper  and  a  Sunday 
rslitor  for  a  new  i>ublicntion.  Five-day 
week,  excellent  opportunities  and  liene- 
lits.  Write  Ben  Kent.  Manaifintt  Editor, 
The  Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
•>290-’. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  FilHTOR 
Fasl-ttrowintr  daily  neetls  a  man  who 
ran  write,  wants  to  write  a  column, 
and  learn  la.vout.  More  experience  in  a 
.vear  here  than  you’ll  itet  in  five  el.se- 
where.  Write:  E<lw.  Casey,  hslitor.  The 
Daily  Advjince.  Dover,  N.  J.  07801. 

DESK  MAN — Growinif  daily  in  dynamic 
.Midwe.st  university  city  ms-ds  copy- 
reader  with  some  e.xperience,  much 
ability.  CoihI  future,  salary,  Ismefits. 
Box  iu3.'!.  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 

2  REPORTERS,  1  COPY  EDITOR 
naH-ala-al  now  on  larire  aftermsin  daily 
in  the  South.  Vaa-ancies  result  from 
praaimitiaans.  Baax  1031,  hslitaar  &  Pub- 
iishe.'. 

THE  TlMl'^t-REPORTER.  a  25,000 
circulation,  ti-day  ilaily,  needs  qualified 
personnel  for  sports  <la>partnient.  wire 
aslit.  and  Keneral  reiHU'tinK.  One  of  a 
arraaup  of  four  newspa|>ers.  we  offer  oje 
pa>rtunit.v  for  movinar  aheatl,  retirement 
liemdits.  :inal  other  fringe  attractions. 
There  is  enouKh  induc<‘ment  here  taa 
merit  yaair  investiitation.  For  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  please  contact  Ralph 
I’aisllelhwaite,  Gen.  Manager,  by  letter. 
Tima'S-Ra-porter,  350  Repaarter  (’t., 
Daaver.  Ohiai  11022. 

.SOl  THEASr  ARIZONA  News  Witor 
la)  assume  full  ra‘S|Hinsibility  of  news- 
rasam  on  l.ouo  daily.  Gassl  aapportunity  j 
in  lim  climate.  The  Dispatch,  Box  H,  1 
Doinrlas.  Ari/..  S5B07. 

TOP  EDITORIAL  POST  fair  alaily  and 
wea-kly  irraiup  in  Pa.;  letterpress  and 
olfset:  full  news  backirraiund;  alesiirn 
abilit.v  and  crusaale  spirit  essential;  , 
#9.000  rantre  anal  seat  on  manaKement 
learn.  Box  1035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nKi.i*  v<.4m;ed 

Oporalors-Marhinists 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  fair  experi- 
eiiceal  Linotype  aiperator  fair  axiunty-seait 
weekly  anal  jaib  shop.  Must  know  leffal, 
aai  anal  job.  Taip  pay,  benefits.  On  the 
shaire  aif  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158, 
Twai  Harlsirs.  Minn.  55616. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR — Experienced. 
Opportunity  fair  ritrht  man.  Excellent 
scale  anal  fringes  in  alesirable  area. 
Permanent  situation.  Contact  —  The 
Waukeitan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Stra»et.  W'nukeitan.  Illinois  6008B — Mr. 
Earl  C.  .Swinna-y  .Ir..  Production  Man- 
aira-r. 


WANTED:  HEAD  MACHINLST  for  12- 
machine  shop.  Top  salary  for  the  riitht 
man.  Neeils  to  have  knowledge  Tele- 
ty|ie  units  and  electronics.  Apply  in 
person  air  by  mail  to  Jack  Kenner. 
Lima  News,  121  E.  Hiith  St.,  Lima, 
Ohio  45802. 


TTS  OPERATORS — Unjustified  tape 
oiieration,  60  words  per  minute  com¬ 
petency.  Above-average  scale  and  top 
I'rinRe  benefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming,  I 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  605 
Kapiolani  Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  | 
46801. 


MACHINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM— 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitalization,  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913,  c/o  The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times,  8400  Route  13, 
Levittown.  Pa.  19058. 


PHOTON  OPERATOR 

Situation  now  ofien  for  thoroughly 
experienced  person  in  sunny  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  on  a  progressive  70.- 
000  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  14.00 
per  hour  plus  all  company  benefits 
Contact :  Willard  Parsons.  Production 
Mgr.,  The  Oklahoma  Journal,  (AC  4051 
OR  7-0521. 


OPERATORS-COMPOSTTORS  —  Toi 
pay  for  right  men.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions;  lots  of  overtime.  No  union 
contract.  Will  pay  moving  expenses. 
East  Coast,  near  large  city.  Box  742. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Mailers 

MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY,  Area  6;  good 
wages,  fringes.  I.T.U..  I.M.U.  or  eligi¬ 
ble.  Send  resume  to  Box  922,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Miscellanettus 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  tyiies.  Write  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  AsscK’iation,  2717  N. 
Front  St..  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


I'httloiiraphy 

PHOTOGRAPHER  I 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
newspaper  photographer.  We’re  a  part 
of  Federated  Publications,  Inc.,  whose 
seven  newspapers  print  more  than 
280,000  daily  in  four  states.  Our  stand- 
dards  are  high,  and  we  offer  a  good 
salary  plus  fringes  in  community  and 
region  known  for  pleasant  living.  If  in¬ 
terested,  send  resume  and  examples  to  1 
Hobart  A.  Chipman,  Managing  Editor,  1 
Enquirer  &  News,  Battle  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan  47016. 

newspaper  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Ilesirable  opening  for  a  versatile,  tech¬ 
nically  cum|>etent  photographer  looking 
for  a  permanent  t>osition  with  future 
opportunity.  Excellent  starting  salary, 
plu.s  annual  lainus,  free  insurance. 
IM'ofit-sharing  and  other  extra  bene¬ 
fits.  All  tyi>es  of  camera  and  equip¬ 
ment  provided.  Modern,  attractive  quar¬ 
ters.  .Advancement  in  response  to  ability 
ami  initiative.  Send  details  of  back¬ 
ground  and  ex|)erience.  also  a  few  clips, 
to  Box  lo:i(l.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
Opening  on  the  night  side  of  the  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois,  Herald  and  Review. 
Hours,  4:50  p.m. -12:30  a.m.  Present 
scale  S167.87  for  VIVi  hr.  week.  Effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  1,  1968,  scale  to  $163.50. 
Fringe  benefits  include  up  to  seven 
weeks  vacation,  company  paid  pension, 
up  to  26  weeks  sick  pay. 

Steady  situation  with  progressive  news¬ 
paper  group.  For  more  information  call 
O.  D.  Roderick,  collect.  217-422-8531. 
or  write  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525 


MACHINIST  —  PETERSBURG.  VA.- 
22  thousand  circulation  afternoon  amt 
.Sunday  newspaper.  All  linotsrpe  shop 
10  machines  of  which  4  are  automatics 
4  TTS  perforators.  Excellent  scale  and 
fringes  in  a  very  desirable  area.  Situa- 
tion  open  as  result  of  retirement.  Write 
in  confidence  giving  references  and 
qualifications  to  G.  H.  Lewis,  General 
.Manager.  The  Progress  Index.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Virginia  23803. 


MACHINIST  for  13  Linotype  machinea. 
Area  5.  Five  TTS  operating  units,  4 
TTS  perforators,  2  Elrods,  2  Ludlows 
Must  have  electrical  or  electronic  train¬ 
ing,  and  have  some  experience  on  Pho¬ 
tons.  Fototronie,  Linofilm,  Justified 
Taps  and  Digital.  Must  be  experienced 
ITU.  Seale  $165.  Write  Box  770.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR 
Move  up  to  a  career  and  not  just  s 
I  job.  Join  Ohio’s  best  newspaper  pro- 
'  iluetion  team  in  the  state’s  most  mod¬ 
em  plant  ...  an  open  shop  where 
ability  is  the  only  limit  to  your  ad¬ 
vancement.  Contact  Gene  Yohn,  The 
Journal.  Lorain.  Ohio  44052. 
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Operators-Machinists  Pressmen-Stereotypers 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
Elxperienced.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
strong  supervisor.  Top  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  to  right  man.  All  applications  con¬ 
fidential.  Zone  2  daily  newspaper. 
I  ITU).  Write  Box  354,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  needed  im¬ 
mediately;  primarily  straight  matter : 
experience  person  or  two-thirder;  man 
able  to  help  on  floor  preferred.  Apply 
Allan  Evans,  Russell,  Kansas. 


Press  m  en  -S  tereotypers 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN — Experienced 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman ;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  ship  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders;  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens,  Iowa  50554. 

EXPERIENCED.  SOBEHl,  MATURE 
pressman-cameraman  to  operate  3-unit 
Goss  Offset  Community  Press  and  dark 
room  operation  located  in  Juneau.  Alas¬ 
ka.  Scale  commensurate  with  cost  of 
living,  in  the  heart  of  nation’s  best 
hunting  and  salmon  fishing.  Send  all 
in  first  letter.  References.  Wm.  H. 
James.  General  Mgr..  Juneau  Alaska 
Empire,  138  Ma.n  St.,  Juneau,  Alaska 
99801. 


WEB  PRESSMAN 

Exi>erienced  on  web  olfset  newspaper 
presses.  Steady  position — high  pay.  Call 
collect  (212)  629-2731. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man  to  work  for  growing  company  on 
largest  Metro  printing  daily  paper  in 
U.S.  Ideal  location  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Write  or  call  Patrick  E.  Bolger, 
Production  Mgr.,  The  Sacramento 
Union,  1910  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
California  95812.  Ph:  916-442-7811. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  Goss 
Suburban  press.  Prefer  man  with 
camera  and  stripping  experience.  Fine 
opportunity  for  "take  over  man.’’  Call 
Mr.  Signer  (813)  686-8888.  or  write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla., 
33803. 

WANT  TO  WORK  IN  GOD’S  COt’NTRYr 
Have  opening  for  pressman-stereo- 
typer  in  3-man  central  printing  plant. 
3-unit  Hoe.  Write  fully  to:  Director-in¬ 
charge.  Suburban  Press,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  37,  Arvada.  Colo.  80002. 

LETTERPRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  experienceci 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  benefits.  Small 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher, 
The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
44883. 
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/*rr«*  men-Slereotypers 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  SUN 
Florida  newspaper/commercial  plant 
needs  assistant  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  with  extensive  web  offset  and 
color  experience  to  move  soon  to  top 
spot.  Excellent  pay;  incentives  if  you 
wish ;  all  benefits.  Living  conditions 
magnificent.  Box  728,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESS  FOREMAN — Top  pay  for  the 
right  man ;  good  working  conditions; 
press-stereo  combination.  No  union  con¬ 
tract.  Will  pay  moving  expenses;  East 
Coast  near  large  city.  Write  Box  717, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN 

Permanent  position  on  4  unit.  2-color 
Scott  letterpress  for  man  with  5-6 
years’  experience.  Good  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Fine  Southern  community.  Reply 
Box  590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS-STEREO  FORMAN 

THE  B.-.lford  Daily  Tiines-Mail,  a  12.- 
li'Mi  p.  m.  in  the  lieautiful  hill  country 
of  Southern  Iniliana.  has  an  opening 
for  a  press-stereo  foreman.  We  seek 
an  experieiiCe»i  pressman  citpahle  of 
ttiking  charge  of  our  2-1-i>age  Goss  Uni- 
tul>e  and  its  3-mnn  crew. 

We  offer  a  good  starting  salary,  a 
company-paid  pension  plan,  and  other 
giMid  lienefits.  Our  circulation  and  city 
are  growing  every  day.  We  are  only 
minutes  away  from  Indiana's  newest 
rwreation  area.  I..:ike  Monroe,  and  30- 
minutes  from  Indiana  University. 

If  you're  interestetl.  send  us  your  full 
personal  and  work  history  and  cx- 
|i*‘cte<l  income.  Write:  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector.  Be<lford  Daily  Times-Mail.  Bed¬ 
ford.  Indiana  —  47421. 


(’OMPO.>;|NG  ROOM 
WORKING  FOREMAN 
Forenuin  wanted  by  high-class,  nnslern 
daily:  l.'i.ouo  circulation  in  |iros|>erous. 
pleasant  city  of  2.7. ooi  .  We  n«-e<l  an 
ITU  man  exi»erience<l  in  practical 
su|>ervis:on  aiul  etliciency  know-how.  to 
whom  we  offer  security,  extsdient  saltiry 
anil  op|H»rtunity.  outstanding  working 
conditions  and  tsiuipment.  Interview- 
essential,  Give  training,  experience  and 
general  hackgrounil  in  letter  to  Box 
lo.")(l.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT? 
position  available.  Should  be  a  good 
working  supervisor  with  ITU  card. 
Practical  knowledge  and  experience  in 
all  mechanical  departments  necessary. 
We  need  a  man  who  can  supervise  and 
coonlinate  the  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type.  and  pressroom  of  a  medium-size 
California  daily.  Should  be  able  to  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency,  dependability,  and  cut 
costs  in  the  mechanical  departments. 
Good  working  conditions.  Write  full 
details  of  exiterience,  background  and 
references  to  Box  555,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMBINATION  floor  man,  TTS  moni¬ 
tor  for  small  daily.  Good  pay.  better- 
than-average;  fringe  benefits.  G.  W. 
McCoy,  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohiol  News. 

OFFSET  PTG.  SUPERINTENDENT 
Complete  knowledge  and  experience 
composing,  camera,  pressroom.  Full¬ 
time,  part-time,  or  consulting  basis. 
New  plant — Chart  Area  2.  Box  928, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER-COMPOSITOR.  Experience*! 
ior  133-year-oId  progressive  weekly  in 
Southeastern  Indiana,  22-miles  from 
downtown  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Offset  and 
letterpress.  New  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Register.  126  W.  High  St.. 
Lawrenceburg.  Ind.  4702.". 


GENBJRAL  COMPOSING  ROOM  fore¬ 
man.  Chart  Area  2  daily.  Strong  man 
to  administer  composing  room  and  co¬ 
ordinate  day  and  night  shifts.  Know 
contracts  and  union  law.  Five-figure 
salary.  Top  benefits.  Modern  plant.  Op¬ 
portunity.  Box  808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


service  engineers 

An  unusual  growth  opportunity  exists  within  our  Market¬ 
ing  Division  for  men  experienced  in  the  service  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  composing  room  equipment.  Minimum  of  2 
years’  experience  maintaining  computer  systems  or  photo 
composing  systems  is  required.  Willingness  to  travel  is 
essential. 

We  are  the  world  leader  in  computer  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  newspaper  industry  and  are  growing  at  a 
fantastic  rate. 

Send  resume  to  our  Personnel  Department  stating  full 
details  of  experience  and  salary  requirements. 


€@iiiiiipygraphic 

COMPUTER  TYPESETTING  SYSTEMS 


66  CONCORD  ST.,  WILMINGTON.  MASS.01887  617-944-6555 


EXPANDING  OFFSET  PLANT  in 
metropolitan  area  in  Zone  6  needs 
experience*!  production  m.-inager  to  di¬ 
rect  computer-oriented  production  sys¬ 
tem.  Plant  completely  equipped  with 
modern  photo-composition,  film  proc¬ 
essing  and  press  equipment.  Ability  to 
w-ork  in  close  harmony  with  employes 
essential.  Excellent  pay  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  salary  requirements  and 
full  resume  to  Box  9S4,  E*litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

who  is  production-minded  has  a  good 
future  with  this  aggressive  combined 
daily  in  the  mid-South  near  eastern 
seaboard.  Must  have  good  hot-metal 
exiwrience  but  be  progressive  enough 
to  go  offset.  Prefer  major  background 
in  composing.  No  union  affiliation.  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  challenge  and  good  pay. 

Box  9.")0,  E*lit<>r  &  Publisher. 


Public  Kelatinns 


SPORTS  PUBLICITY 
Major  league  sports  team  is  seeking 
assistant  publicist.  Requirements;  (1) 
college  education:  (2)  writing  and 
editing  experience:  (3)  knowledge  and 
interest  in  sports:  (4)  willingness  to 
work  hard  and  long.  We  prefer  a  per¬ 
sonable  young  man  interested  in  a 
sports  front  office  career.  Please  send 
complete  resume,  salary  requirements, 
writing  samples.  Box  925,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PKE.?.S  KELATIONS-PUBLICITY 
Personable  reporter  with  a  g<H>d  story- 
sense  for  press  relations  department  of 
a  national  advertising  agency  in  Zone  6 
...  a  capable  writer  with  probably 
three  years  daily  paiier  or  broadcast 
news  exiterience;  a  good  presence  and 
an  inherent  ability  to  get  along  with 
l>eopIe  is  an  imi)ortant  part  of  this  as¬ 
signment.  For  an  interview,  please 
write  Box  lb45.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Information 

Specialist 

Upstate  New  York  utility  has  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  in  its  PR  de¬ 
partment  for  writer  with  2-3  years* 
experience  to  produce  news  re¬ 
leases,  booklets,  speeches  and  other 
materials.  Perfect  spot  in  ex- 
pantlinK  or^ranizat^on  for  person 
who  wants  to  jrrow  in  corporate 
public  relations.  Send  resume  and 
salary  re(|iiirement8  to 

Box  909 

Editor  &  Publisher 


PH.D.,  8  years’  teaching.  15  yean 
professional  experience.  Advertisin' 
PR,  photography,  writing.  Prefer  Gt‘ 
Coast.  Box  983,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ' 

AVAILABLE  SEPT,  t  OR  l^TEl 
U.S..\.  or  overseas,  visiting  or  i>erm; 
nent  professor,  advisor  student  public,  ‘ 
lions,  college  public  relations,  etc.:  R 
tire<l  professional  newsman.  58,  excf 
lent  health,  34  years’  exi>erience  t> 
|K)rter,  political,  foreign  correspomler 
owner-etlitor  community  newspai>er- 
owner-manager  large  offset  plan 
Former  presitlent  Sl>X  (national),  Nef 
Y(»rk  (statel  Press  Association:  nierrj 
l>er  .\EJ,  National  Press  Clul>.  Ovei 


PRESS  RELATIONS —B<tston-base<l  in¬ 
surance  company  .s«*eks  dynamic  recent 
college  graduate  (preferably  J-School) 
with  some  newspaper  e.\i»erience.  for 
press  relations  post  in  fast-growing 
public  relations  department.  Must  l>e 
.self-starter  with  an  interest  in  per¬ 
sonal  contact:  some  travel  involved. 
Salary  to  $8,000.  Write  Bo.\  1015,  E4li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
I  (i<M»dyear  offers  excellent  opportunity 
I  for  young  man  intereste<l  in  public  re- 
'  lations  in  progressive  ]>ublic  relations 
organization.  He  must  have  imagina¬ 
tion,  energy  and  writing  skill:  news- 
:  paper  experience  requirefl.  Semi  resume 
[  to  M.  Zivick,  Assistant  Manager,  Sala¬ 
ried  Personnel.  fI<K»dyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  1144  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 
44316. 


PR  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Progressive  aerospace  company  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  in  its  PR  de¬ 
partment  for  a  reporter  with  layout 
experience  to  edit  its  company  news¬ 
paper  and  who  has  the  ability  to  turn 
out  news  releases.  Applicants  should 
have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  news¬ 
paper  or  industrial  journalism  experi¬ 
ence.  The  position  offers  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  outstanding  fringe  benefit. 
Located  in  Area  6.  Our  employes  know 
about  this  ad.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to 

BOX  999 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Box  KUO.  E>lilor  &  Publisher.  \ 

JOURNALIST-TEACHER.  40. 
(losition.  .-Xnything  ron8ldere<l.  hi 
prefer  college  work.  Besides  teaching 
exi»erience4l  in  several  tyi»es  writinj 
e<liting,  layout.  Resume  on  r^nmesj 
Box  8|.  Southwestern  State 
Weatherford,  Okln.  73096.  I. 

NEWS  EMITOK  of  TO.OOO  daily  wari' 
chance  to  teach,  work  on  M.A. 
f»o!itical  science.  Military  oblignlir 
complete<l.  Box  lo38,  E<litor  &  I'ul 
lish€  r. 


,4tlministrntirp  | 

I  ARIZONA  WEEKLY  PUBLISHErI 
46,  excellent  professional  reputatiorl 
!  proven  record  of  forming,  guiding  to; 

I  ad.  news,  production  staff  to  pnsluc 
I  profitable  prize-winning  publications  ' 
$200,000  gross  class.  Operate*!  letter 
press,  converts*!  to  offset  combinin; 
hot.  cold-type.  Planne*!  new  buildint 
and  move.  Seeks  purchase,  or  manage- 
ment  irosition.  preferably  Southwer! 
or  Colorado  with  opportunity  to  shanj 
profits,  invest  in  property.  Will  eor. 
sider  other  areas.  John  Seater,  Bo: 

I  757,  Hes|>eria.  Calif.  92345. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  (36)  seeks  nppor 
trinity  to  assist  publisher.  Advertising 
Circulation.  Personnel.  Administrative 
Hot  or  cold-type.  Salary  plus  percent 
age.  Box  987,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  GRADIT.ATE.  44,  2'. 

years’  metropolitan  ex|ierience  in  al 
phases  of  circulation  (including  botl 
adult  and  boy  operations),  l-udge' 
preparation  and  analysis,  prrxluctioi 
(including  new  processes),  labor,  etc. 

!  seeks  position  of  increase*!  manage 
ment  responsibility.  Present  salap 
$15,000.  May  I  hear  from  you  today’ 
Box  982.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Advertising 
'  Director — 6  years’  general  manager 
10  years’  ad  director.  Experienced  hot 
or  cold-type.  Energetic  self-starter  witt 
proven  record.  Box  991,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

WILL  GO  ANYWHERE  ns  top  man 
Publisher.  Editor.  General  Manager 
etc.  Youthful,  competent,  hard  worker, 
top  credentials.  Salary.  $14,500.  Mak* 
an  offer.  Box  1002,  E*litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WORKING  GENERAL  MANAGER 
I  can  double  ns  advertising,  circulation. 

or  production  manager.  Large  weekij 
j  with  j*)li  printing,  or  small  to  meiliutr 
daily.  Strong  on  organization.  salM. 
mechanical  and  lalwir.  AS  Degree  it 
Business  and  Industrial  Management 
'  fTiarles  Butcher.  2('09  23r<l  .\venu« 

West.  Br.ailenton,  Floriila  33.70.5.  Ph. 
(813)  747-3151. 

PUBLISHER  HAS  SOLD  businew 
interests  in  Cnnailn.  Available  im¬ 
mediately  for  management  in  largr 
,  weekly,  daily  o|)erntion,  or  coriMjrate 
I  PR  situation.  F:imily  man.  C<dleg« 
grad,  age  36.  Dynamic  business  man 
with  keen  eye  for  profit:  e*iually  ca¬ 
pable  in  sales,  e*litorial  and  public  re- 
I  lations.  Box  1013,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


('.arlounists 

’  999  ,  EDITORIAL  rARTO()NIST^^L'T^ 

caricaturist.  27,  ilraws  with  polish«<l 
P!  IRI  IQMPP  '  style.  Ex{>erience(l  ns  l>oth  writer  and 
rUDLIOnClN  .artist.  Box  1041.  E<iitnr  &  Tublisher. 
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ionnel  Avsilsbie 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 

iJnergetic,  self-starter  type  with  proven 
sales  record  can  make  your  staff  hum. 
Responsible  family  man  with  college 
degree,  in  early  40’s.  seeks  to  relocate 
to  me<Iium-sized  daily  in  Zones  8  or  9. 
Box  917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  PO.'IITION  D&SIRET) 
Capable  California  display  salesman, 
under  So,  with  13  years’  experience 
(daily-weekly).  Strong  on  layout  and 
copy.  MarriefI,  3  children.  Area  9.  Box 
1027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  job 
editor  small  daily  anywhere  U.S.A. 
Steady,  hard  worker.  Box  943,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  39 — now  heading  staff  of  25 
— seeks  change.  Excellent  references. 
Steady.  Capable  of  recruiting  staff.  Na¬ 
tional  award-winning  reputation.  Box 
939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  seeking  Washington. 
D.C.,  area  post.  Have  handled  every 
job  in  newsroom :  news  editor  70M 
daily  for  years.  Box  957,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR.  me<lium  or  small  daily  or 
largn  weekly  in  Midwest.  Start  $200 
weekly.  Box  1003.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HARD  WORKING  managing  editor 
who  belie\'es  in  strong  local  news  cov¬ 
erage  seeks  challenge,  opportunity  on 
p:i[)er  that’s  on  the  move:  32.  family, 
M.A.  Bo.x  1006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWS  EDITOR  seeks  managing 
editor’s  post.  Widely  experienced  in  top 
news  spot.  Not  bargain  basement.  Box 
1009,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
Are  your  sjx>rts  pages  dull  and  life¬ 
less?  Let  a  veteran  of  16  years  In  the 
business  make  them  come  to  life  and 
sparkle !  Knows  every  phase,  writing, 
editing,  layout  and  photo.  Willing  to 
leave  sunny  Southwest  and  get  to  work 
in  a  challenging  position  with  daily 
in  sports-minded  community.  Don’t 
waste  your  time  or  mine  unless  you 
have  a  real  job  at  $165  or  more!  Box 
981.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPOR’TER.  now  in  Europe, 
returns  July  1.  Likes  local  politics, 
regional  planning,  redevelopment.  Good 
background.  Seeks  job  with  competi¬ 
tive  paper  in  New  England  or  San 
Francisco-Sacramento  area :  will  con¬ 
sider  right  patter  in  other  areas;  Write 
M.  Reagan  Burkholder,  2834  Pierce  St., 
San  Francisco,  California  94123.  Ex¬ 
pect  reply  early  July. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  desires  same,  or 
feature  or  women’s  makeup.  Consider 
any  size  paper.  Strong  on  makeup, 
public  contact,  staff  supervision.  Box 
9S6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATROPHYING  NEWSMAN.  38.  reedy 
to  pick  up  stakes  for  meaningful  job 
as  editor  or  investigative  reporter. 
California-employed.  Outstanding  back¬ 
ground  and  references.  Salary:  over 
$12,000.  Box  997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROTO  EDITOR.  40,  solid  record  as 
writer,  pix-layout  man.  Can  cure  ailing 
Sunday  magazine.  Family.  Steady,  Box 
994,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


experienced  reporter,  34, 
widely  traveled,  experience  in  wire 
service,  metro  and  weekly  papers;  4 
years’  J-school;  seeks  interesting  chal¬ 
lenge  at  home  or  abroad.  Write  Box 
996,  Editor  &  Pubilsher. 
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!  Editorial  '  Free  Lance  j 

TOP  REPORTER  seeks  challenging 
liosition.  Want  gfaxl  news-in  depth 
writing  job  on  100,000  -f  daily  or 
magazine.  Advancement  |>otentinl  on 
ability  not  age.  Four  years’  daily  ex- 
1  perience.  J-scholarship.  SDX.  Young, 

'  draft  free,  excellent  references.  Willing 

1  to  wait  for  right  offer.  Box  1026.  Bli- 
1  tor  &  Publisher. 

CARICATTTRB  AR'HST,  well  qualified. 
Am  employed  by  daily  newspaper,  but 
want  to  expand  my  field.  Box  993, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 

WRITING  TEAMS  for  Calif.,  Ariz..  1 
Nevada  assignments  in  politics,  sports,  I 
science.  Hoiiywo«xl  scene,  travel.  The  1 
Write  House.  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

POLISHED  NEWSMAN.  .33.  wants 
growth  opportunity  with  quality  paper. 
Reiwrter.  Analytical  writer,  rewrite- 
man  ami  assistant  editor.  Marrie<l,  I 
child.  Bo.x  1021,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

.VXttTKEai  HOT  SUMMER  FOR  NEWARK? 
Experienced  writers  ready  to  tackle 
futo/feature  assignments.  Levine  & 
Haveson,  Box  175,  Irvington,  N.J. 
07111. 

WRITER,  completing  master’s  decree. 
Five  years*  feature,  copywriting,  pro¬ 
motion  ex|$erience.  However,  interested 
in  all  phases  of  newspat>er  and  maga¬ 
zine  writing.  Variety,  challenge  most 
important.  Hox  1023,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 

YOUNG  EUROPE  BOUND  REPORTER 
with  1-year  professional  and  2  years 
of  college  experience.  B.A.,  tri-lingu,nl.  i 
will  write  on  travel,  students,  or — you  1 
name  it.  Box  1046,  &litor  &  Publisher.  1 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  37,  resjionsibly 

1  lil>eral.  Three  years*  experience  on 
metro  daily.  I’ve  lieen  a  reporter, 
Washington  correspondent,  e<litor:  big 

1  city  and  small-town  dailies.  I  can  run 
your  whole  page  or  join  your  stable. 
Box  1014,  t^litor  &  Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists  | 

’TTS  OPEHIATOR,  straight  or  tabular;  ! 
fast/accurate :  18  years’  in  newspaper- 
trade  plant  field.  Male.  37,  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
open.  Box  616,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  5  years*  on  cru- 
1  sading.  deeiMligging  American  weekly 

1  in  Europe  seeks  challenging  news  job 

I  with  pai>er  valuing  integrity,  ability. 

imagination,  enthusiasm  and  hard 

1  work.  Zones  1  and  2.  Marrie<l,  30, 

1  family  man.  veteran.  Presently  runs 
i  hectic  l-man  bureau,  toils  7K»*day 

1  week.  Sui>erb  references.  Reluming  to 
U.S.  late  June.  Box  1017,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  wants  good  posi¬ 
tion  in  progressive  organization.  Good 
on  Elektrons ;  experienced  on  Lino- 
typee.  Intertypes  and  ’TTS :  familiar 
with  computer  operation.  Box  457, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  HEAD  MACHINIST 
over  11  Linotypes,  4  Auto-setters.  6 
Perforators,  Photons  713-513  and  cap¬ 
able  of  200;  experienced  in  mark-up 
and  paste-up.  Would  like  work  with 
supervision  in  any  or  all  of  these  ; 
fields.  Box  253,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

1  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks 
j(d) :  strong  on  features:  covere<I  va¬ 
riety  news  lieats.  Any  area.  Box  1029, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  AM  A  MEMBER  in  good  standing  , 
with  the  Tyi>ogranhic  Union,  and  am  | 
intereste<l  in  a  full-time,  permanent  . 
Linotype  position  on  straight  mat*  ! 
ter.  Can  type  S3  WPM  and  can  aver-  i 
age  to  1^4  galleys  per  hour,  and 

in  a  rush,  two  galleys  per  hour.  What 
counts  most  with  me  is  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  a  very  patient  instructor 
on  joi>  or  ad  work.  Four  years  of 
straight  matter  exi)erience.  Jim  Rice. 
811  Fourth  Ave.,  Greeley.  Colo,  80631. 

EDITOR  Photo  Editor  with  extensive 
w«)nl-pix  background  major  daily — <lis- 
1  maye<l  by  stanil-pat  job  done  by  present 

1  longterm  employer-  seeks  place  where 

1  he  can  BREATHE  again  as  managing 
!  editor  or  e<iuivalent  siX)t.  In  oO’s,  but 
creative  and  enthusiastic  in  approach 
to  news.  Box  101J<,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGITTIC  FEMALE  REPORTER 
with  varie<l  ex|)erience  seeks  newsi>ai>er 
job.  Regions  I,  2  or  3.  Avail,  mid 

So|it.  Reidy  l«fore  July,  or  after  Sept. 

5.  Box  1049,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

;  POLISHED  COPYREADER.  34.  stag- 
'  nating  on  major  A.M.,  seeks  rim  job 
with  high  standards.  Box  1047,  Editor 
•  &  Publisher. 

RECB’NT  Press  Photographer’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  award-winner  will  travel,  relo¬ 
cate  and  work  hard.  Have  reporting 
and  all  ’round  photo  experience.  Not 
looking  for  a  soft  job.  Box  992,  Elditot  ; 
&  Publisher.  | 

1  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE.  26.  .seeks 

1  e<litorial  statf  |>osition  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaiwr.  Box  1024,  Eklitor  & 

1  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  M.A.— experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  publications,  universities 
—  wants  responsibility  for  excellent 
photos.  Will  travel.  Box  1031,  Eklitor 

^  Free  Lance 

&  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER,  6  years’  experience. 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

Handle  any  type  assignment.  Box  937, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

1 

NEWSPAPEnt  PRESSMAN  wants  to 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  Absolute¬ 
ly  dependable.  Confidential  replies.  Box 
965,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

"YOUR  MAN  IN  WASHINGTON." 

‘  C^rrespondent/advertising  representa- 
:  tive.  Ebcperienced  writer,  researcher, 
i  government  liaison,  space/time  sales — 
j  newspaper,  trade  magazine,  radio,  ’TV. 

1  Office  in  D.C.  area.  Jerry  Gordon,  1401 

I  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlinsrton,  Virginia 

1  22209. 

STEREO  SUPER/FOREMAN  | 

17  years’  newspaper  experience.  Am  ! 
38.  Familiar  all  phases  color  work. 
Supervisory  training  and  experience. 
Desire  to  locate  in  Area  8  or  9.  Box 
529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRITISH  free-lance  handling  dailies 
in  U.K.,  Australia,  South  Africa  offers 
coverage  of  Common  Market,  NA’TO. 
Belgium.  Contact:  Howard  VVilliams, 

5  Jucqmainlaan,  Brussels  1,  Belgium. 

PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  Goss 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Groleau,  Box  85,  Mulberry, 
Indiana  46058, 

WHAT’S  YOUR  INTEREST  in  South¬ 
ern  California?  Exclusive,  snappy  fea¬ 
tures  and  art  by  dynamic  free  lance. 
Box  1007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1 

PRESSROOM  SUPERENTENDEaiT.  ! 
family  man,  age  41 — 22  years’  press-  . 
room  and  stereotype  experience  on  let¬ 
terpress.  Box  79.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  1 

Printers 

30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  Area  4.  Box 
993.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SUPERIN’TENDENT  available  soon. 
Experienced  offset  and  hot  metal.  Pre¬ 
fer  advisory  or  non- working  capacity. 
Box  803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN,  exi)erienced  all  phases  of 
composing — hot  and  cold ;  Linofllm, 
Photon  mark-up.  Prefer  paper  plan¬ 
ning  conversion.  Box  869,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER-BORN  and 
raised.  IS  years’  experience  printer- 
pressman.  machinist,  electronics,  offset, 
computer  rnd  e<litorial.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  in  metropolitan  area  as  super¬ 
visor.  Desire  to  move  family  back  to 
smaller  community  plus  utilize  experi¬ 
ence  more  fully.  Would  consider  week¬ 
ly,  small  daily  commercial  plants  in 
Areas  1  and  2.  Box  1052,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Production 

ROP  COLOR  — I.e.ading  expert  in  color 
lab  .and  engraving  desires  supervisory 
position  to  install  or  improve  color  in 
your  plant.  Box  799.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER-EDITOR  seeks  PR  /publica¬ 
tion  job.  Will  relocate.  Box  1013,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  NAVY  INFO.  OFFICER, 
five  years’  e<litorial  TV.  pr,  wants 
exciting  (no  rut)  writing  or  pr  job. 
Facile  writer:  some  daily  experience: 
proven  initiative,  imagination ;  28,  J- 
School  honors.  Box  1037,  Editor  ft 
Puldisher. 


HEAD  OF  N.Y.C.  PRESS  OFFICE 
for  leading  company,  largest  in  major 
industry,  .seeks  suitable  senior  press 
assignment  in  New  York  with  more 
emphasis  either  on  writing  or  super- 
vision,  less  on  distribution  and  queries. 

.As  head  of  press  relations  at  New 
York  corporate  headquarters  for  small¬ 
er.  1-billion  predecessor  company,  wrote 
more  than  90  cj  of  all  hea<lquarter8 
releases  on  widest  range  of  subjects: 
oiierations,  investments,  products,  per¬ 
sonnel.  research,  features,  policy  state¬ 
ments.  speeches,  among  others.  Present 
company  headquarters  in  Southwest. 

Resume,  writing  samples  available. 
Very  strong  newspai>er  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  seven  years  in  responsible  city 
desk  assignments  on  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  finest  daily  papers.  Best  refer¬ 
ences. 

BOX  1051,  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  28.  wants  foot¬ 
hold  in  PR:  7  years’  daily.  Veteran. 
Recent  J-School  grad.  Box  1019,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


INFORMATION  OITTCTIR.  large  uni¬ 
versity.  34.  married,  B.A..  credits  to¬ 
wards  M.A..  e.xperience  on  large  and 
me<lium  dailies.  Have  handle<l  science, 
feature  and  straight  news.  Hobby: 
photography.  Box  1016,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


W'E.STERN  N.Y.  PR  PROGRAM. 
Junior  graduate,  4  years’  reporter:  10 
years’  PR  work.  Industry,  research  and 
agency  background.  Box  1039,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


community  relations,  plus  PR  instruc¬ 
tor.  Listed  "Who’s  Who  In  PR.’’  Box 
1036,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


|{y  KoImtI  r.  Hro>«ii 

Questionable  Quiz 

While  dressing'  for  dinner  in  t 
a  Minneapolis  hotel  room  last  i 
h'all  dunn>>:  the  Sipma  Delta  t 
Chi  convention  we  caught  our  j 
first  fflimjjse  of  an  “instant  i 
l)oH”  on  television  in  which  an 
announcer  poses  a  question  anti 
asks  listeners  to  telejthone  s 
their  “for”  or  “anainst”  votes  r 
to  the  station.  The  results  are  i 
announced  later  in  the  day.  t 
This  device  isn’t  u.sed  on  any  s 

\cw  York  station,  to  our  know-  j 
le<lj>e,  liut  l>y  tjuite  a  few  tele-  t 
vision  stations  elsewhere.  v 

W'e  have  foi'srotten  what  the  c 
question  was  at  that  time  but 
it  .struck  us  as  havin>r  >rreat  c 

potential  for  misuse,  k  person  s 

coulil  vote  as  many  times  as  he  t 

felt  like  it,  the  results  could  be  t 
loatleil  by  proponents  of  one  r 
si<le  or  the  other,  and  they  could  s 
l)e  hinhly  niisleadintr.  We  aren’t  r 
exactly  a  nation  of  sheep  hut 

a  lot  of  people  are  inclined  to  ) 
‘‘j;o  alonji'  \vi;!T’  majority  opin-  \ 
ion.  r 

In  our  I  >ec.  2  issue,  K&P  1: 
launched  a  new  feature  on 
■•.Journalism  Research”  by  Jack  s 
H.  Haskins  in  which  he  warne*i 
editors  not  to  accept  letters-to- 
ihe-editor  as  reflectins;  a  lepre-  n 
•sentative  sample  of  reader  opin¬ 
ion. 

It  seemed  obvious  and  it  also 
seemed  to  Ite  a  jjarallel  to  a 
television  .station  acceittinp  ran-, 
dom  telephone  calls  as  repre-  * 
.sentative  of  viewers  opinions.  ‘ 

We  said  so  editorially:  “This  ^ 
sort  of  polling  is  highly  danger-  . 


knows  this  does  not  ‘reflect 
accurately  a  tiue  cross-.section,’ 
then  what  |)urpo.se  is  served  in 
giving  the  public  inaccurate  and 

misleading  information?” 

»  ♦  * 

This  week  wt*  received  the 
suppoi-t  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  in  this 
matter  with  a  ruling  that  li¬ 
censees  of  radio  and  television 
stations  who  conduct  ‘call-in’ 

j)olls  must  advise  the  i)ul)lic  that 
the  polls  are  not  conducted  on 
a  scientific  basis  and  thei-efoi-e 
could  1m‘  misb>adinK'. 

Rep.  John  K.  Moss,  chairman 

of  the  (Jovernment  ()|)erations 

subcommittee,  raised  the  (jiies- 

tion  with  the  FCC  and  .said 

these  polls  were  subject  to 
muni)>uiution  by  organized  pres¬ 
sure  Hi-oujis  whose  members 
miuht  ‘vote’  rejteatedly. 

FCC  agreed  and  said  in  its 
jiuhlic  notice  that  if  ‘voters’  may 
vote  more  than  once  the  poll  is 

not  conducted  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

That  is  a  masterful  iinder- 


Within  a  week  we  heard  from 
the  general  manager  of  another 
television  .station  defending  the 
jiractice.  “Pasting  the  hasty 
laltel  of  ‘inaccurate’  anti  ‘dan¬ 
gerous’  on  viewer/listener  polls 
conducted  on  the  air  by  broad- 
ca.sters  reflects  a  failure  to  look 
the  facts  in  the  face,”  he  wrote. 

He  explained  how  his  poll  was 
conducted  and  emphasized  that 
the  question  was  “well-re- 
•searched.” 

“No  broadcaster  that  I  know 
of  presumes  they  ‘reflect  ac¬ 
curately  a  true  cross-section’  of 
public  attitude,  but  ‘highly  dan¬ 
gerous’  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
proper  tag  either,”  he  wrote. 
“Those  who  believe,  as  we  do, 
in  the  essential  dignity  and  re- 
.sourcefulness  of  the  American 
people  obviously  do  not  share 
your  view.” 

We  note<l  what  was  apparent 
to  us:  “If  the  broadcaster 


To|)-L«‘vel  Exenitives 
Al  AI\PA/R1  Ses><ioiis 

Washington 

Better  than  ,  of  the  fee¬ 
paying  registrants  at  the 
.■\NPA  RI  Profluction  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  here  this  week 
held  titles  of  production  man¬ 
ager  or  the  equivalent.  The  rest 
were  from  the  foremen’s  level. 

Among  the  more  than  1100 
registeretl  for  conference  busi¬ 
ness  sessions,  more  than  the 
usual  sprinkling  of  general 
managers  and  publishers  be¬ 
came  noticeable.  By  their  badges 
you  could  tell  them. 

At  the  opening  session  a 
second  tier  table  on  the  dais 
was  lined  with  publishers  from 
end  to  end. 

While  the  registration  list 
turneil  up  a  few  sy.stems  man¬ 
agers,  profluction  engineers  and 
such,  two  of  the  principal  pan¬ 
elists  at  one  session  were  top 
level  newsjiaper  executives  who 
had  come  up  from  the  ranks  of 
reporters.  Alex  T.  Primm,  re¬ 
cently  named  business  manager 
of  the  St.  Loui.'i  Po.-it-ltu^patcli, 
l>egan  as  a  reporter,  and  went 
up  the  ladder  through  the  pro¬ 
duction  department.  Frank  S. 
McKinney,  general  manager  of 
the  Kanmn  City  Star,  started 
as  a  reporter  and  photogiapher. 


Jury  Grant^i  83,500 
Ill  Libel  Daiiia^e^ 

Jac'ksonvillk,  Fla. 

A  circuit  court  jury  here  has 
awaided  a  former  city  council¬ 
man  S:!,.!!)!)  in  comiiensatory 
damages  in  his  suit  against  the 
Jark.'tatirille  Journal  and  the 
Florida  Publishing  Company. 

Harold  B.  Wahl,  attorney  for 
the  newspaper,  said  he  would 
file  a  motion  requesting  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  defendant,  Barney 
Cobb,  notwithstanding  the  jury 
verdict.  Wahl  claimed  there  was 
no  basis  for  the  jury’s  findings 
under  the  federal  constitutional 
law  of  liliel. 

Cobb  charged  the  Journal 
lilieled  him  in  a  June  14,  19fi7, 

story  which  concerned  the  al- 
legeU  “cleaning  out”  of  his  of¬ 
fice  at  city  hall.  City  |)roj)erty 
was  rei)oi'te<l  missing  from  of¬ 
fices  of  outgoing  councilmen. 

Silha  Re-elected 

As  RI  President 

Washington 

Otto  .4.  Silha,  publisher  of 
the  M'niiH'dpoIix  Star  and  Mni- 
neaiidix  Trihntie,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  ANP,4  Re- 
seaj’ch  Institute  at  the  annual 
board  meeting  here  this  w€‘ek. 

The  presiiient  customai-ily 
serves  two  terms.  Directors 
chose  Richard  C.  Steele,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Woreexter  (Ma.ss.) 
Tehyram  and  (iazvtte  for  first 
vicejiresident.  Richard  H.  Black- 
lidge,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Trihntie, 
would  have  l)een  next  in  line  to 
head  the  Institute  but  his  elec¬ 
tion  would  come  when  he  is 
liresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publisheis  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  same  man  is  not 
eligible  to  hold  both  offices 
simultaneously. 

Otis  Booth  Jr.,  Los  Angeles 
Times-MiiTor  Co.,  was  elected 
treasurer  of  ANPA/RI  and 
Barnard  L.  Colby,  Sew  London 
(Conn.)  Itay,  was  renamed  sec¬ 
retary. 

William  F.  Schmick  .Ir.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Baltimore  San  and 
president  of  .4NP.4,  succeeds  J. 
Howard  Wood,  Chicago  Trih- 
nne,  as  chairman  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  l)oard. 

J.  P.  Grant,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  was  re-appointe<i  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Committee  which  is  in 
charge  of  the  annual  confei- 
ence.  Julian  J.  Ebeile,  Wa.xh- 
ington  Po.xt,  continues  as  vice- 
chairman. 

The  Re.search  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  was  renamed  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  Laboi-atorj’ 
Advisory  Committee  and  Silha 
appointed  Willmot  Lewis  Jr., 
Waxhington  Star,  as  chairman. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Sen.  Long  Asks 
Bigger  Fol  Play 

Washingto.n 

Sen.  Edward  V.  Long  (D- 
Mo. ),  i.ssuing  an  inconclusive 
report  on  whether  the  new  P'ol 
.4ct  has  effectively  opened  ac¬ 
cess  to  Government  records, 
says  he  is  surprised  the  law  has 
not  lieen  more  actively  te.sted. 

“I  feel  certain,”  Long  said 
Sunday,  “that  if  more  |)eople 
were  aware  of  the  ac-t,  es|)ecially 
newsmen,  we  would  see  more 
deman<ls  for  information  l)eing 
made  on  the  agencies.” 

Long  issued  a  report  by  his 
Senate  Administrative  Practice 

and  Procedure  SulK*ommittee  on 
operation  of  the  act  so  far. 

The  success  of  the  act  de- 
pentls  greatly  on  its  faithful 
execution  by  Government  offi¬ 
cials,  the  report  said,  and  “the 

record  of  the  ajjencies  in  this 
regard  is  far  from  clear.” 

But  it  said  the  direction  some 
agencies  are  taking  “gives 
causes  for  optimism”  and  said 
most  agencies  involved  grant 
final  authority  to  <leny  informa¬ 
tion  only  to  the  head  of  the 
agency. 

The  report  said  courts  have 

h-'ld  for  disclosure  in  four  cases 
and  against  in  seven.  Two 
others  are  pemling. 


He's  reported  from  34 
countries  — in  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia.  His  Afri¬ 
can  reports  have  won  two 
Overseas  Press  Club  cita¬ 
tions  .  .  .  and  are  prac¬ 
tically  required  reading  in 
the  city  where  U.S. -African 
policy  decisions  are  made. 
His  name:  Andrew 
B  o  ro  we  i  c  . 

His  job;  Africa  correspond¬ 
ent  for  The  Washington 
Star. 

Another  reason  influential 
Washington  reads  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star. 

TlThe 
I  Washington 
Star 
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Howto 

turn  a  captive 
audience 
ioose. 


The  room  is  dark  and  quiet  except  for  the  voice 
of  the  narrator.  Twenty  pairs  of  eyes  are  fixed 
eagerly  on  the  screen.  For  twenty  young  people 
the  trip  begins. 

They  stand  with  the  crowds  on  Canal  Street 
as  the  Mardi  Gras  parade  swings  grandly  into  view. 
They  ride  a  swamp  buggy  through  the  moss-hung 
groves  of  Bayou  Barataria.  They  listen 
enchanted  to  the  ballads  at  North  Carolina’s 
Singing-on-the-Mountain.  And  giggle  at  the 
chanting  of  the  tobacco  auctioneer. 

Soon  —  too  soon  —  the  film  is  over.  The  lights 
come  on.  Wings  become  wheelchairs  once  more. 

But  for  a  brief  hour  or  two,  with  Humble  as  a 
guide,  the  severely  handicapped  young  people  at 


the  Easter  Seal  Center  were  able  to  explore 
the  beauties  of  our  country  as  few  of  them  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  in  real  life. 

We  created  the  Humble  Film  Library  to  encour¬ 
age  everyone  to  Discover  America  through  travel. 
For  those  who  can't,  we  are  glad  we  can  bring 
America  to  them. 

Because  we've  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  more  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  more. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  t 

America’s  Leading  Energy  Compan;^ 


Printed  i»i  US, A. 
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1968  Champion  Speller 


Robert  L  Walters,  14,  representing  The  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  was  champion  of  the  1968  National  Spelling  Bee.  He  is  joined 
by  Dr.  Richard  R.  Baker,  left,  and  James  H.  Wagner,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  director  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee. 


From  Guam  and  Okinawa,  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  Montana 
and  Maine,  and  from  scores  of  places  in  between,  75  boys 
and  girls  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.  last  week  to 
compete  in  the  1968  National  Spelling  Bee. 

Never  in  the  41-year  history  of  this  annual  educa¬ 
tional  program  had  so  many  sought  the  honor  of  being 
crowned  Champion.  To  one  of  them,  the  happy  young¬ 
ster  pictured  above,  the  dream  came  true. 

In  the  age  of  the  Beatles  and  the  bearded  guru,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  believe  children  are  still  interested 
in  the  challenge  of  an  oral  spelling  contest.  After  all, 
spelling  bees  go  back  to  the  one-room  schoolhouse,  and 
are  hardly  the  type  of  excitement  the  modern  generation 
is  held  to  “dig”.  ! 


Yet,  more  than  7,000,000  children  participated  in  the 
1968  event  at  some  level,  and  whether  they  finished  first 
or  last,  derived  enrichment  from  the  experience. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  the  58  other 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  that  sponsor  the  National 
Spelling  Bee  feel  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  to 
America’s  youth.  Making  the  National  Spelling  Bee 
possible  is  one  way  they  show  it. 

W  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
IM.  NEWSPAPERS 
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